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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SUMMONER CAME TO THE MANOR- 
HOUSE OF TILFORD. 
Y the date of this chronicle the 
|} ascetic sternness of the old 
| Norman castles had _ been 
| humanized and refined so that 
the new dwellings of the 
nobility, if less imposing in 
appearance, were very much more comfort- 
able as places of residence. A gentler race 
had built their houses rather for peace than 
for war. He who compares the savage bare- 
ness of Pevensey with the piled grandeur 
of Bodiam or Windsor cannot fail to 
understand the change in manners which 
they represent. The earlier castles had a set 
purpose, for they were built that the invaders 
might hold down the country ; but when the 
Conquest was once firmly established a castle 
had lost its meaning, save as a refuge from 
justice or as a centre for civil strife. On the 
marches of Wales and of Scotland the castle 
might continue to be a bulwark to the 
kingdom, and there they still grew and 
flourished ; but in all other places they were 
rather a menace to the King’s Majesty, 
and as such were discouraged and destroyed. 
By the reign of the third Edward the greater 
part of the old fighting castles had been con- 
verted into dwelling-houses or had been ruined 
in the Civil Wars, and left where their grim, 
grey bones are still littered upon the brows 
of our hills. The new buildings were either 
great country houses, capable of defence but 
mainly residential, or they were manor-houses 
with no military significance at all. Such 
was the Tilford manor-house, where the last 
survivors of the old and magnificent house 
of Loring still struggled hard to keep a foot- 
ing and to hold off the monks and the 
lawyers from the few acres which were left 
to them. 

The mansion was a two-storied one, framed 
in heavy beams of wood, the interstices filled 
with rude blocks of stone. An outside stair- 
case led up to several sleeping-rooms above. 
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Below there were only two apartments, the 
smaller of which was the bower of the aged 
Lady Ermyntrude. The other was the hall, 
a very large room, which served as the living- 
room of the family and as the common 
dining-room of themselves and of their little 
group of servants and retainers. The dwell- 
ings of these servants, the kitchens, the 
offices, and the stables were all represented 
by a row of pent-houses and sheds behind the 
main building. Here lived Charles the page, 
Peter the old falconer, Red Swire, who had 
followed Nigel’s grandfather to the Scottish 
wars, Weathercote the broken minstrel, John 
the cook, and other survivors of more 
prosperous days, who still clung to the old 
house as the barnacles to some wrecked and 
stranded vessel. 

One evening, about a week after the 
breaking of the yellow horse, Nigel and his 
grandmother sat on either side of the large, 
empty fireplace in this spacious apartment. 
The supper had been removed and so had 
the trestle tables upon which it had been 
served, so that to modern eyes the room 
would have seemed bare and empty. The 
stone floor was strewed with a thick layer of 
green rushes, which was swept out every 
Saturday, and carried with it all the dirt and 
debris of the week. Several dogs were now 
crouched among these rushes, gnawing and 
cracking the bones which had been thrown 
from the table. A long wooden buffet, loaded 
with plates and dishes, filled one end of the 
room ; but there was little other furniture 
save some benches against the walls, two 
dorseret chairs, one small table littered with 
chessmen, and a great iron coffer. In one 
corner was a high wicker-work stand, and on 
it two stately falcons were perched, silent and 
motionless save for an occasional twinkle of 
their fierce yellow eyes. 

But if the actual fittings of the room would 
have appeared scanty to one who had lived 
in a more luxurious age, he would have been 
surprised on looking up to see the multitude 
of objects which were suspended above his 
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“HERE LIVED CHARLES THE PAGE, PETER THE OLD FALCONER, AND OTHER SURVIVORS 
OF MORE PROSPEROUS DAYS.” 


head. Over the fireplace were the coats-of- 
arms of a number of houses allied by blood 
or by marriage to the Lorings. ‘The two 
cresset lights which flared upon each side 
gleamed upon the blue lion of the Percies, 
the red birds of de Valence, the black 
engrailed cross of de Mohun, the silver star 
of de Vere, and the ruddy bars of FitzAlan, 
all grouped round the famous red roses on 
the silver shield which the Lorings had borne 
to glory upon many a sanguinary field. Then 
from side to side the room was spanned 
by heavy oaken beams from which a great 
number of objects were hanging. There 
were mail shirts of obsolete pattern, several 
shields, one or two rusted and _ battered 
helmets, bow-staves, lances, otter-spears, 
harness, fishing-rods, and other implements 
of war or of the chase, while higher still, amid 
the black shadows of the peaked roof, could 
be seen rows of hams, flitches of bacon, 
salted geese, and those other forms of pre- 
served meat which played so great a part in 
the housekeeping of the Middle Ages. 
Dame Ermyntrude Loring, daughter, wife, 
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and mother of war- 
riors, was herself a 
formidable _ figure. 
Tall and_= gaunt, 
with hard, craggy 
features and in- 
tolerant dark eyes, 
even her snow- 
white hair and 
stooping back 
could not entirely 
remove the sense 
of fear which she 
inspired in those 
around her. Her 
thoughts and 
memories went 
back to _ harsher 
times, and she 
looked upon the 
England around 
her as a degenerate 
and effeminate land 
which had fallen 
away from the old 
standard of knightly 
courtesy and valour. 
The rising power of 
the people, the 
growing wealth of 
the Church, the 
increasing luxury 
in life and manners, 
and the gentler 
tone of the age were all equally abhorrent to 
her, so that the dread of her fierce face, and 
even of the heavy oak staff with which she 
supported her failing limbs, was widespread 
through all the country round. Yet if she were 
feared she was also respected, for in those 
days, when books were few and readers scarce, 
a long memory and a ready tongue were of 
the more value ; and where, save from Dame 
Ermyntrude, could the young, unlettered 
squires of Surrey and Hampshire hear of 
their grandfathers and their battles, or learn 
that lore of heraldry and chivalry which she 
handed down from a ruder but a more 
martial age? Poor as she was, there was no 
one in Surrey whose guidance would be more 
readily sought upon a question of precedence 
or of conduct than the Dame Ermyntrude 
Loring. 

She sat now with bowed back by the 
empty fireplace, and she looked across at 
Nigel with all the harsh lines of her old 
ruddled face softening into love and pride. 
The young squire was busy cutting bird- 
bolts for his cross-bow, and whistling softly as 
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he worked. Suddenly he looked up and 
caught the dark eyes which were fixed upon 
him. He leaned forward and patted the 
bony hand. 

“What hath pleased you, dear dame? I 
read pleasure in your eyes.” 

“IT have heard to-day, Nigel, how you 
came to win that great war-horse which 
stamps in our stable.” 

“Nay, dame, I had told you that the 
monks had given it to me.” 

“You said so, fair son, but never a word 
more. Yet the horse which you brought 
home was a very different horse, I wot, to 
that which was given you. Why did you not 
tell me?” 

“1 should think it shame to talk of such a 
thing.” 

“So would your father before you, and 
his father no less. They would sit silent 
among the knights when the wine went round 
and listen to every man’s deeds, but if per- 
chance there was anyone who spoke louder 
than the rest and seemed to be eager for 
honour, then afterwards your father would 
pluck him softly by the sleeve and whisper 
in his ear, to learn if there was any small vow 
of which he could relieve him, or if he would 
deign to perform some noble deed of arms 
upon his person. And if the man were a 
braggart, and would go no farther, your father 
would be silent and none would know it. 
But if he bore himself well your father would 
spread his fame far and wide, but never make 
mention of himself.” 

Nigel looked at the old woman with shining 
eyes. “I love to hear you speak of him,” 
said he. “I pray you to tell me once more 
of the manner of his death.” 

“He died as he had lived—a very courtly 
gentleman. It was at the great sea-battle 
upon the Norman coast, and your father was 
in command of the after-guard in the King’s 
own ship. Now the French had taken a great 
English ship the year before, when they came 
over and held the narrow seas and burned 
the town of Southampton. This ship was the 
Christopher, and they placed it in the front of 
their battle, but the English closed upon it 
and stormed over its side, and slew all who 
were upon it. But your father and Sir 
Lorredan of Genoa, who commanded the 
Christopher, fought upon the high poop, so 
that all the fleet stopped to watch it, and the 
King himself cried aloud at the sight, for 
Sir Lorredan was a famous man-at-arms and 
bore himself very stoutly that day, and many 
a knight envied your father that he should 
have chanced upon so excellent a person. 


But your father bore him back and struck 
him such a blow with a mace that he turned 
the helmet half round on his head, so that he 
could no longer see through the eye-holes, 
and Sir Lorredan threw down his sword and 
gave himself to ransom. But your father 
took him by the helmet and twisted it until 
he had it straight upon his head. Then, 
when he could see once again, he handed him 
his sword, and prayed him that he would rest 
himself and then continue, for it was grea 
profit and joy to see any gentleman carry 
himself so well. So they sat together and 
rested by the rail of the poop, but even as 
they raised their hands again your father was 
struck by a stone from a mangonel and so 
died.” 

“And this Sir Lorredan,” cried Nigel ; 
“he died also, as I understand ? ” 

“I fear that he was slain by the archers, 
for they loved your father and they do not 
see these things with our eyes.” 

“It was a pity,” said Nigel, “for it is clear 
that he was a-good knight and bore himself 
very bravely.” 

“Time was, when I was young, when 
commoners dared not have laid their grimy 
hands upon such a man. Men of gentle 
blood and coat-armour made war upon each 
other, and the others, spearmen or archers, 
could scramble amongst themselves. But 
now all are of a level, and only here and 
there one, like yourself, fair son, who reminds 
me of the men who are gone.” 

Nigel leaned forward and took her hands 
in his. “What I am you have made me,” 
said he. 

“It is true, Nigel. I have indeed watched 
over you as the gardener watches his most 
precious blossom, for in you alone are all 
the hopes of our ancient house, and soon— 
very soon—you will be alone.” 

** Nay, dear lady, say not that.” 

“IT am very old, Nigel, and I feel the 
shadow closing in upon me. My heart 
yearns to go, for all whom I have known and 
loved have gone before me. And you—it 
will be a blessed day for you, since I have 
held you back from that world into which 
your brave spirit longs to plunge.” 

“ Nay, nay ; I have been happy here with 
you at Tilford.” 

“We are very poor, Nigel. I do not 
know where we may find the money to fit 
you for the wars. Yet we have good friends. 
There is Sir John Chandos, who has won 
such credit in the French wars, and who 
rides ever by the King’s bridle-arm. He 
was your father’s friend, and they were 
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i 
squires together. If I send you to Court 
with a message to him he would do what he 
could.” 

Nigel’s fair face flushed. 

“ Nay, Dame Ermyntrude, I must find my 
own gear, even as I have found my own 
horse, for I had rather ride into battle in this 
tunic than owe my suit to another.” 

“T feared that you would say so, Nigel, 
but indeed I know not how else we may get 
the money,” said the old woman, sadly. “It 
was different in the days of my father. I 
can remember that a suit of mail was but 
a small matter in those days, for in every 
English town such things could be made. 
But year by year, since men have come to 
take more care of their bodies, there have 
been added a plate of proof here and a 
cunning joint there, and all must be from 
‘Toledo or Milan, so that a knight must have 
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much metal in his purse ere he put any on 
his limbs.” 

Nigel looked up wistfully at the old armour 
which was slung on the beams above him. 

“The ash spear is good,” said he, “and 
so is the oaken shield with facing of steel. 
Sir Roger FitzAlan handled them and said 
that he had never seen better. But the 
armour 

Lady Ermyntrude shook her old head and 
laughed. 

“You have your father’s great soul, Nigel, 
but you have not his mighty breadth of 
shoulder and length of limb. ‘There was not 
in all the King’s great host a taller or a 
stronger man. His harness would be little 
use to you. No, fair son, I rede you that 
when the time comes you sell this crumbling 
house and the few acres which are still left, 
and so go forth to the wars in the hope that 
with your own right 
hand you will plant the 
fortunes of a new house 
of Loring.” 

A shadow of anger 
passed over Nigel’s fresh 
young face. 

“T know not if we 
may hold off these monks 
and their lawyers much 
longer. This very day 
there came a man from 
Guildford with claims 
from the Abbey extend- 
ing back before my 
father’s death.” 

“Where are they, fair 
son ?” 

“They are flapping 
on the furze bushes of 
Hankley, for I sent his 
papers and parchments 
down wind as fast as 
ever falcon flew.” 

“Nay, you were mad 
to do that, Nigel. And 
the man, where is he?” 

“Red Swire and old 
George the archer threw 
him into the Thursley 
bog.” 

“ Alas! I fear me such 
things cannot be done 
in these days, though 
my father or my husband 
would have sent the 
rascal back to Guildford 
without his ears. But 
the Church and the law 
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are too strong now for us who are of gentle 
blood. ‘Trouble will come of it, Nigel, for 
the Abbot of Waverley is not one who will 
hold back the shield of the Church from 
those who are her servants.” 

“The Abbot would not hurt us. It is 
that grey, lean wolf of a sacrist who hungers 
for our land. Let him do his worst. I fear 
him not.” 

““He has such an engine at his back, 
Nigel, that even the bravest must fear him, 
The ban which blasts a man’s soul is in the 
keeping of his Church, and what have we to 
place against it? I pray you to speak him 
fair, Nigel.” 

“Nay, dear lady, it is both my duty and 
my pleasure to do what you bid me, but I 
would die ere I ask as a favour that which 
we can claim as a right. Never can I 
my eyes from yonder window that I do not 
see the swelling down-land and the rich 
meadows, glade and dingle, copse and wood, 
which have been ours since Norman William 
gave them to that Loring who bore his shield 
at Senlac. Now, by trick and fraud, they have 
passed away from us, and many a franklin is 
a richer man than I, but never shall it be 
said that I saved the rest by bending my 
neck to their yoke. Let them do their worst, 
and let me endure it or fight it as best I 
may.” 

The old lady sighed and shook her head. 

“You speak as a Loring should, and yet I 
fear that some great trouble will befall us. 
3ut let us talk no more of such matters, since 
we cannot mend them. Where is your citole, 
Nigel? Will you not play and sing to me ?” 

The gentleman of those days could scarce 
read and write, but he spoke in two languages, 
played at least one musical instrument as a 


cast 


matter of course, and possessed a number of 


other accomplishments unknown to modern 
culture, from the imping of hawks’ feathers to 
the mystery of venerie, with knowledge of 
every beast and bird, its times of grace and 
when it is seasonable. So far as physical 
power went, to vault barebacked upon a 
horse, to hit a running hare with a cross- 
bow bolt, or to climb the angle of a castle 
courtyard were feats which had come by 
nature to the young squire, but it was very 
different with music, which had called for 
many a weary hour of irksome work. Now 
at last he could master the strings, but both 
his ear and his voice were not of the best, so 
that it was well, perhaps, that there was so 
small and so prejudiced an audience to the 
Norman-French chanson which he sang in a 
high, reedy voice with great earnestness of 
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feeling, but with many a slip and quaver, 
waving his yellow head in cadence to the 
music :- 
A sword! A sword! 
Ah ! give me a sword, 
For the world is all to win. 
Though the way be hard 
And the door be barred, 
The strong man enters in. 
If Chance and Fate 
Still hold the gate, 
Give me the iron key, 
And turret high 
My plume shall fly, 
Or you may weep for me. 
A horse ! A horse ! 
Ah ! give me a horse 
To bear me out afar 
Where blackest need 
And grimmest deed 
And sweetest perils are. 
Hold thou my ways 
From glutted days 
Where poisoned leisure lies, 
And point the path 
Of tears and wrath 
Which mounts to high emprise. 
A heart! A heart! 
Ah ! give me a heart 
To rise to circumstance ; 
Serene and high 
And bold to try 
The hazard of the chance. 
With strength to wait, 
But fixed as Fate 
To plan and dare and do, 
The peer of all, 
\nd only thrall, 
Sweet lady mine, to you. 

It may have been that the sentiment went 
for more than the music, or it may have been 
that the nicety of her own ear had been dulled 
by age, but old Dame Ermyntrude clapped 
her lean hands together and cried out in shrill 
applause. 

““ Weathercote 
pupil,” she said. 
sing again.” 

“Nay, dear dame; it is turn and turn 
betwixt you and me. _ I beg that you will 
recite a romance—you who know them all. 
For all the years that I have listened I have 
never yet come to the end of them, and I 
dare swear that there are more in your head 
than in all the great book which they showed 
me at Guildford Castle. I would fain hear 
Doon of Mayence, or the Song of Roland, 
or Sir Isumbras.” 

So the old dame broke into a long poem, 
slow and dull in the inception, but quicken- 
ing as the interest grew, until with darting 
hands and glowing face she poured forth the 
verses which told of the emptiness of sordid 
life, the beauty of heroic death, the high 
sacredness of love, and the bondage of 
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honour. Nigel, with set, still features and 
brooding eyes, drank in the fiery words, 
until at last they died upon the old 
woman’s lips, and she sank back weary in 
her chair. Nigel stooped over her and kissed 
her brow. 

“Your words will ever be as a star upon 
my path,” said he. Then, carrying over the 
small table and the chessmen, he proposed 
that they should play their usual game before 
they sought their rooms for the night. 

But a sudden and rude interruption broke 
in upon their gentle contest. A dog pricked 
its ears and barked. The others ran growl- 
ing to the door. And then there came a 
sharp clash of arms, a dull, heavy blow as 
from a club or sword-pommel, and a deep 
voice from without summoned them to open 
in the King’s name. The old dame and 
Nigel had both sprung to their feet, their 
table overturned and their chessmen scattered 
Nigel’s hand had sought 
Lady Ermyntrude 


among the rushes. 
his cross-bow, but the 
grasped his arm. 

“ Nay, fair son, have you not heard that it 
is in the King’s name?” said she. “ Down, 


Talbot ! 
and let his messenger in.” 
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Down, Bayard! Open the door 
Nigel undid the bolt 


and the heavy wooden 


door swung outwards 
upon its hinges. The 
light from the flaring 


cressets beat upon steel 
caps and fierce, bearded 
faces, with the glimmer 
of drawn swords and the 
yellow gleam of bow- 
staves. A dozen armed 
archers forced their way 
into the room. At their 
head were the gaunt 
sacrist of Waverley and 
a stout, elderly man clad 
in a red velvet doublet 
and breeches, much 
stained and mottled with 
mud and clay. He bore 
a great sheet of parch- 
ment with a fringe of 
dangling seals, which he 
held aloft as he entered. 

“T call on Nigel 
Loring,” he cried. “I, the officer 
of the King’s law and the lay sum- 
moner of Waverley, call upon the 
man named Nigel Loring.” 

“T am he.” 

“Ves, it is he,” cried the sacrist. 
“ Archers, do as you were ordered.” 

In an instant the band threw themselves 
upon him like the hounds on a stag. Des- 
perately Nigel strove to gain his sword, 
which lay upon the iron coffer. With the 
convulsive strength which comes from the 
spirit rather than from the body, he bore them 
all in that direction, but the sacrist snatched 
the weapon from its place, and the rest 
dragged the writhing squire to the ground 
and swathed him in a cord. 

“Hold him fast, good archers, keep a 
stout grip on him!” cried the summoner. 
“T pray yov, one of you, prick off these 
great dogs which snarl at my heels. Stand 
off, I say, in the name of the King! Watkin, 
come betwixt me and these creatures, who 
have as little regard for the law as their 
master.” 

One of the archers kicked off the faithful 
dogs. But there were others of the house- 
hold who were equally ready to show their 
teeth in defence of the old house of Loring. 
From the door which led to their quarters 
there emerged the pitiful muster of Nigel’s 
threadbare retainers. There was a time 
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when ten knights, forty men-at-arms, and two 
hundred archers would march behind the 
scarlet roses. Now at this last rally, when 
the young head of the house lay bound in 
his own hall, there mustered at his call the 
page Charles with a cudgel, John the cook 
with his longest spit, Red Swire, the aged 
man-at-arms, with a formidable axe swung 
over his snowy head, and Weathercote the 
minstrel with a boar-spear. Yet this motley 
array was fired with the spirit of the house, 
and under the lead of the fierce old soldier 
they would certainly have flung themselves 
upon the ready swords of the archers, had 
the Lady Ermyntrude not swept between 
them. 

“ Stand back, Swire ! ” she cried. 
Weathercote! Charles, put a leash on 
Talbot and hold Bayard back!” Her black 
eyes blazed upon the invaders until they 
shrank from that baleful gaze. ‘“ Who are 
you, you rascal robbers, who dare to misuse 
the King’s name, and to lay hands upon one 
whose smallest drop of blood has more worth 
than all your gross and caitiff bodies ?” 

“Nay, not so fast, dame; not so fast, I 
pray you!” cried the stcut summoner, whose 
face had resumed its natural colour now that 
he had a woman to deal with. “There is 
a law of Engiand, mark you, and there are 
those who serve it and uphold it, who are 
the true men and the King’s own lieges. 
Such a one am I. Then, again, there are 
those who take such as me and transfer, 
carry, or convey us into a bog. or morass. 
Such a one is this graceless old man with the 
axe, whom I have seen already this day. 
There are also those who tear, destroy, or 
scatter the papers of the law, of which this 
young man is the chief. Therefore, I would 
rede you, dame, not to rail against us, but 
to understand that we are the King’s men on 
the King’s own service.” 

“What, then, is your errand in this house 
at this hour of the night ?” 

The summoner cleared his throat pom- 
pously, and, turning his parchment to the 
light- of the cressets, he read out a long 
document in Norman-French, couched in 
such a style and such a language that the 
most involved and foolish of our forms are 
simplicity itself compared to those by which 
the men of the long gown made a mystery 
of that which of all things on earth should be 
the plainest and the most simple. Despair 
fell cold upon Nigel’s heart and blanched the 
face of the old dame as they listened to the 
dread catalogue of claims and suits and 
issues, questions of peccary and turbary, of 
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house-bote and fire-bote, which ended by a 
demand for all the lands, hereditaments, 
tenements, messuages, and curtilages which 
made up their worldly all. 

Nigel, still bound, had been placed with 
his back against the iron coffer, whence he 
heard with dry lips and moist brow this 
doom of his house. Now he broke in on the 
recital with a vehemence which made the 
summoner jump. 

“You shall rue what you have done this 
night,” he cried. ‘“ Poor as we are, we have 
our friends who will not see us wronged, 
and I will plead my cause before the King’s 
Own Majesty at Windsor, that he, who saw 
the father die, may know what things are 
done in his Royal name against the son. 
But these matters are to be settled in 
course of law in the King’s courts, and how 
will you excuse yourself for this assault upon 
my house and person ?” 

“Nay, that is another matter,” said the 
sacrist. “The question of debt may indeed 
be an affair of a civil court. But it is a crime 
against the law and an act of the devil which 
comes within the jurisdiction of the Abbey 
Court of Waverley when you dare to lay 
hands upon the summoner or his papers.” 

“‘ Indeed he speaks truth,” cried the official. 
“ T know no blacker sin.” 

“Therefore,” said the stern monk, “it is 
the order of the holy Father Abbot that you 
sleep this night in the Abbey cell, and that 
to-morrow. you be brought before him at the 
court held in the chapter-house, so that you 
receive the fit punishment for this and the 
many other violent and froward deeds which 
you have wrought upon the servants of Holy 
Church. Enough is now said, worthy Master 
Summoner. Archers, remove your prisoner ! ” 

As Nigel was lifted up by four stout archers 
the Dame Ermyntrude would have rushed to 
his aid, but the sacrist thrust her back. 

“Stand off, proud woman! Let the law 
take its course, and learn to humble your 
heart before the power of Holy Church. Has 
your life not taught its lesson—you, whose 
horn was exalted among the highest, and will 
soon not have a roof above your grey hairs? 
Stand back, I say, lest I lay a curse above 
you !” 

The old dame flamed suddenly into white 
wrath as she stood before the angry monk. 

“Listen to me while I lay a curse upon 
you and yours,” she cried, as she raised her 
shrivelled arms and blighted him with her 
flashing eyes. “As you have done to the 
house of Loring, so may God do to you, 
until your power is swept from the land of 
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England, and of your great 
grey stones in a green meadow. I see it! 
I see it! With my old eyesI see it! From 
scullion to Abbot, and from cellar to tower, 
may Waverley and 
all within it droop 
and wither from 
this night on.” 
The monk, 
hard as he was, 
quailed before the 
frantic figure and 
the bitter, burning 


words. Already 
the summoner 
and the archers 


with their prisoner 
were clear of the 
house. He turned, 
and with a clang 
he shut the heavy 
door behind him. 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW NIGEL WAS 
rRIED BY THE 
ABBOT OF 
WAVERLEY. 
THe law of the 
Middle 
shrouded as it was 
in old Norman 
French dialect, 
and abounding in 
uncouth and _ in- 
comprehensible 
terms, in deo- 
dands and heriots, 
in infang and out 
fang, was a fearsome weapon in the hands 
of those who knew how to use it. It was 
not for nothing that the first act of the rebel 
commoners was to hew off the head of the 
Lord Chancellor. In an age when few knew 
how to read or to write, these mystic phrases 
and intricate forms, with the parchments and 
seals which were their outward expression, 


Ages, 


AS YOU 


struck cold terror into hearts which were 
steeled against mere physical danger. Even 


young Nigel Loring’s blithe and elastic spirit 
was chilled as he lay that night in the penal 
cell of Waverley, and pondered over the 
absolute ruin which threatened his house 
from a source against which all his courage 
was of no avail. As well take up sword and 
shield to defend himself against the Black 
Death as against this blight of Holy Church. 
He was powerless in the grip of the Abbey. 
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Abbey of 


Waverley there is nothing left but a pile of 
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Already they had shorn off a field here and a 
grove there, and now in one sweep they would 
take in the rest; and where then was the 
home of the Lorings, and where should the 
Lady Ermyntrude lay her aged head, or his 
old retainers, 
broken and spent, 
eke out the bal- 
ance of their days? 
He shivered as he 
thought of it. It 
was very well for 
him to’ threaten to 
carry the matter 
before the King, 
but it was ten 
years since Royal 
Edward had heard 
the name of Lor- 
ing, and Nigel 
knew that the 
memory of Princes 
is a short one. 
Besides, the 
Church was the 
ruling power in 
the palace as well 
as in the cottage, 
and it was only for 
very good cause 
that a King could 
be expected to 
cross the purposes 
of so high a pre- 
late as the Abbot 
of Waverley, so 
long as they came 
within the scope 
of the law. Where, 
then, was he to 
look for help? With the simple and practical 
piety of the age he prayed for the aid of his 
own particular saints—of St. Paul, whose 
adventures by land and sea had always en- 
deared him ; of St. George, who had gained 
much honourable advancement from the 
Dragon; and of St. Thomas, who was a 
gentleman of coat-armour, who would under- 
stand and help a person of gentle blood. 
Then, much comforted by his naive orisons, 
he enjoyed the sleep of youth and health 
until the entrance of the lay-brother with the 
bread and small beer which served as break- 
fast in the morning. 

The Abbey Court sat in the chapter-house 
at the canonical hour of tierce, which was 
nine in the forenoon. At all times the 
function was a solemn one, even when the 
culprit might be a villein who was taken 
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poaching on the Abbey estate, or a chapman 
who had given false measure from his biased 
scales. But now, when a man of noble birth 
was to be tried, the whole legal and eccle- 
siastical ceremony was carried out with every 
detail, grotesque or impressive, which the full 
ritual prescribed. To the distant roll of 
Church music and the slow tolling of the 
Abbey bell the white-robed brethren, two and 
two, walked thrice round the hall singing the 
“ Benedicite” and the “ Veni Creator ” before 
they settled in their places at the desks on 
either side. ‘Then in turn each high officer of 
the Abbey from below upwards—the almoner, 
the lector, the chaplain, the sub-prior, and 
the prior-—swept to their wonted places. 
Finally there came the grim sacrist, with 
demure triumph upon his downcast features ; 
and at his heels Abbot John himself, slow 
and dignified, with pompous walk and 
solemn, composed face, his iron-beaded 
rosary swinging from his waist, his breviary 
in his hand, and his lips muttering as he 
hurried through the office for the day. He 
knelt at his high prie-dieu ; the brethren, at 
a signal from the prior, prostrated themselves 
upon the floor, and the low, deep voices 
rolle¢ in prayer, echoed back from the 
arched and vaulted roof like the wash of 
waves from an ocean cavern. Finally 
the monks resumed their seats, there 
entered clerks in seemly black, with pens 
and parchment; the red velvet summoner 
appeared to tell his tale ; Nigel was led in, 
with archers pressing close around him ; and 
then, with much calling of old French and 
much legal incantation and mystery, the 
Court of the Abbey was open for business. 

It was the sacrist who first advanced to 
the oaken desk reserved for the witnesses, 
and expounded in hard, dry, mechanical 
fashion the many claims which the house of 
Waverley had against the family of Loring. 
Some generations back, in return for money 
advanced or for spiritual favour received, the 
Loring of the day had admitted that his 
estate had certain feudal duties towards the 
Abbey. The sacrist held up the crackling 
yellow parchment with swinging leaden seals 
on which the claim was based. Amid the 
obligations was that of escuage, by which 
the price of a knight’s fee should be paid 
every year. No such price had been paid, 
nor had any service been done. The accu- 
mulated years came now to a greater sum 
than the fee simple of the estate. There 
were other claims also. The sacrist called 
for his books, and with thin, eager forefinger 
he tracked them down, dues for this and 
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tallage for that, so many shillings this year 
and so many marks that one. Some of it 
occurred before Nigel was born, some of 
it when he was but a child. The accounts 
had been checked and certified by the serjeant 
of the law. Nigel listened to the dread 
recital and felt like some young stag who 
stands at bay with brave pose and heart of 
fire, but who sees himself compassed round 
and knows clearly that there is no escape. 
With his bold young face, his steady blue 
eyes, and the proud poise of his head he 
was a worthy scion of the old house ; and 
the sun, shining through the high oriel 
window and showing up the stained and 
threadbare condition of his once rich doublet, 
seemed to illuminate the fallen fortunes of 
his family. 

The sacrist had finished his exposition, 
and the serjeant-at-law was about. to con- 
clude a case which Nigel could in no way 
controvert, when help came to him from an 
unexpected quarter. It may have been a 
certain malignity with which the sacrist 
urged his suit, it may have been a diplomatic 
dislike to driving matters to extremes, or it 
may have been some genuine impulse of 
kindliness, for Abbot John was choleric, but 
easily appeased. Whatever the cause, the 
result was that a white, plump hand, raised 
in the air with a gesture of authority, showed 
that the case was at an end. 

“Our Brother Sacrist hath done his duty 
in urging this suit,” said he, “ for the worldly 
wealth of this Abbey is placed in his pious 
keeping, and it is to him that we should 
look if we suffered in such ways, for we are 
but the trustees of those who come after us. 
But to my keeping has been consigned that 
which is more precious still, the inner spirit 
and high repute of those who follow the rule 
of St. Bernard. Now, it has ever been 
our endeavour, since first our saintly founder 
went down into the valley of Clairvaux and 
built himself a cell there, that we should set 
an example to all men in gentleness and 
humility. For this reason it is that we build 
our houses in lowly places, that we have no 
tower to our Abbey churches, and that no 
finery and no metal, save only iron or lead, 
come within our walls. A brother shall eat 
from a wooden platter, drink from an iron 
cup, and light himself from a leaden sconce. 
Surely it is not for such an Order, who await 
the exaltation which is promised to the 
humble, to judge their own case and so 
acquire the lands of their neighbour. If our 
cause be just, as, indeed, I believe that it is, 
then it were better that it be judged at the 
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King’s Assizes at Guildford, and so I decree 
that the case be now dismissed from the 
Abbey Court so that it can be heard else- 
where.” 

Nigel breathed a prayer to the three sturdy 
saints who had stood by him so manfully 
and well in the hour of his need. 

“ Abbot John,” said he, “I never thought 
that any man of my name would utter thanks 
to a Cistercian of Waverley, but by St. Paul 
you have spoken like a man this day, for it 
would indeed be to play with cogged dice if 
the Abbey’s case is to be tried in the Abbey 
Court.” 

The eighty white-clad brethren looked 
with half-resentful, half-amused eyes as they 
listened to this frank address to one who, in 
their small lives, seemed to be the direct 
vice-regent of Heaven. The archers had 
stood back from Nigel as though he were at 
liberty to go, when the loud voice of the 
summoner broke in upon the silence. 

“If it please you, holy Father Abbot,” 
cried the voice, “this decision of yours is 
indeed secundum legem and intra vires so far 
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as the civil suit is concerned which lies 
between this person and the Abbey. That 
is your affair. But it is I, Joseph the sum- 
moner, who have been grievously and crimi- 
nally mishandled, my writs, papers, and 
indentures destroyed, my authority flouted, 
and my person dragged through a bog, quag- 
mire, or morass, so that my velvet gabardine 
and silver badge of office were lost and are, 
as I verily believe, in the morass, quagmire, 
or bog afore-mentioned, which is the same 
bog, morass 

“ Enough !” cried the Abbot, sternly. “ Lay 
aside this foolish fashion of speech and say 
straightly what you desire.” 

“Holy father, I have been the officer of 
the King’s law no less than the servant of 
Holy Church, and I have been let, hindered, 
and assaulted in the performance of my law- 
ful and proper duties, while my papers, drawn 
in the King’s name, have been shended and 
rended and cast to the wind. Therefore I 
demand justice upon this man in the Abbey 
Court, the said assault having been com- 
mitted within the banlieue of the Abbey’s 
jurisdiction.” 

“What have 
you to say to this, 
Brother Sacrist ?” 
asked the Abbot, 
in some perplexity. 

“T would say, 
father, that it is 
within our power 
to deal gently and 
charitably with all 
that concerns our- 
selves, but that 
where the King’s 
officer is con* 
cerned we are 
wanting in our 
duty if we give 
him less than the 
protection that he 
demands. I would 
remind you also, 
holy father, that 
this is not the first 
of this man’s 
violence, but that 
he has before now 
beaten our ser- 
vants, defied our 
authority, and put 
pike in the Abbot’s 
own fish-pond.” 

The prelate’s 
heavy cheeks 
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flushed with anger as this old grievance came 
fresh into his mind. His eyes hardened as 
he looked at the prisoner. 

“Tell me, Squire Nigel, did you indeed 
put pike in the pond ?” 

The young man drew himself proudly up. 

“Ere I answer such a question, Father 
Abbot, do you answer one from me, and tell 
me what the monks of Waverley have ever 
done for me that I should hold my hand 
when I could injure them ?” 

A low murmur ran round the room, partly 
wonder at his frankness and partly anger at 
his boldness. The Abbot settled down in 
his seat as one who has made up his mind. 

“Let the case of the summoner be laid 
before me,” said he. “Justice shall be done 
and the offender shall be punished, be he 
noble or simple. Let the plaint be brought 
before the Court.” 

The tale of the summoner, though rambling 
and filled with endless legal reiteration, was 
only too clear in its essence. Red Swire, 
with his angry face framed in white bristles, 
was led in, and confessed to his ill-treatment 
of the official. A second culprit, a little wiry 
nut-brown archer from Churt, had aided and 
abetted in the deed. Both of them were 
ready to declare that young Squire Nigel 
Loring knew nothing of the matter. But 
then there was the awkward incident of the 
tearing of the writs. Nigel, to whom a lie 
was an impossibility, had to admit that with 
his own hands he had shredded those august 
documents. As to an excuse or an explana- 
tion, he was too proud to advance any. A 
cloud gathered over the brow of the Abbot, 
and the sacrist gazed with an ironical smile 
at the prisoner, while a solemn hush fell over 
the chapter-house as the case ended and only 
judgment remained. 

“ Squire Nigel,” said the Abbot, “it was 
for you, who are, as all men know, of ancient 
lineage in this land, to give a fair example 
by which others should set their conduct. 
Instead of this, your manor-house has ever 
been a centre for the stirring-up of strife, and 
now, not content with your harsh showing 
towards us, the Cistercian monks of Waverley, 
you have even marked your contempt for the 
King’s law, and through your servants have 
mishandled the person of his messenger. For 
such offences it is in my power to call the 
spiritual terrors of the Church upon your 
head ; and yet I would not be harsh with you, 
seeing that you are young, and that even last 
week you saved the life of a servant of the 
Abbey when in peril. Therefore, it is by 
temporal and carnal means that I will use 
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my power to tame your over-bold spirit, and 
to chasten that headstrong and violent humour 
which has caused such scandal in your deal- 
ings with our Abbey. Bread and water for 
six weeks, from now to the Feast of St. 
Benedict, with a daily exhortation from our 
chaplain, the pious Father Ambrose, may still 
avail to bend the stiff neck and to soften the 
hard heart.” 

At this ignominious sentence, by which the 
proud heir of the house of Loring would 
share the fate of the meanest village poacher, 
the hot blood of Nigel rushed to- his face, 
and his eye glanced round him with a gleam 
which said more plainly than words that 
there could be no tame acceptance of such 
a doom. Twice he tried to speak, and twice 
his anger and his shame held the words in 
his throat. 

“T am no subject of yours, proud Abbot,” 
he cried at last. ‘“ My house has ever been 
vavasour to the King. I deny the power of 
you and your Court to lay sentence upon me. 
Punish these your own monks, who whimper 
at your frown, but do not dare to lay your 
hand upon him who fears you not, for he is 
a free man, and the peer of any save only the 
King himself.” 

The Abbot seemed for an instant taken 
aback by these bold words and by the high 
and strenuous voice in which they were 
uttered. But the sterner sacrist came as ever 
to stiffen his will. He held up the old parch- 
ment in his hand. 

“The Lorings were indeed vavasours to 
the King,” said he, “ but here is the very seal 
of Eustace Loring, which shows that he made 
himself vassal to the Abbey and held his 
land from it.” 

“Because he was gentle,” cried Nigel ; 
“because he had no thought of trick or 
guile.” 

“Nay!” said the summoner. “If my 
voice may be heard, Father Abbot, upon a 
point of the law, it is of no weight what the 
causes may have been why a deed is sub- 
scribed, signed, or confirmed, but a Court is 
only concerned with the terms, articles, 
covenants, and contracts of the said deed.” 

“ Besides,” said the sacrist, “sentence is 
passed by the Abbey Court, and there is an 
end of its honour and good name if it be not 
upheld.” 

“ Brother Sacrist,” said the Abbot, angrily, 
“methinks you show overmuch zeal in this 
case, and certes we are well able to uphold 
the dignity and honour of the Abbey Court 
without any rede of thine. As to you, 
worthy summoner, you will give your opinion 
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when we crave for it, and not before, or 
you may yourself get some touch of the 
power of our tribunal. But your case hath 
been tried, Squire Loring, and judgment 
given. I have no more to say.” 

He motioned with his hand, and an archer 
laid his grip upon the shoulder of the 
prisoner. But that rough plebeian touch 
woke every passion of revolt in Nigel’s spirit. 
Of all his high line of ancestors was there 
one who had been subjected to such ignominy 
as this? Would they not have preferred 
death? And should he be the first to lower 
their spirit or their traditions? With a quick, 
lithe movement he slipped under the arm of 
the archer and plucked the short, straight 
sword from the soldier’s side as he did so. 
The next instant he had wedged himself into 
the recess of one of the narrow windows, and 
there were his pale, set face, his burning 
eyes, and his ready blade turned upon the 
assembly. 

“ By St. Paul!” said he, “I never thought 
to find honourable advancement under the 
roof of an Abbey, but perchance there may 
be some room for it ere you hale me to your 
prison.” 

The chapter-house was in an_ uproar. 
Never in the long and decorous history of 
the Abbey had such a scene been witnessed 
within its walls. The monks themselves 
seemed for an instant to be infected by 
this spirit of daring revolt. Their own life- 
long fetters hung more loosely as they viewed 
this unheard-of defiance of authority. They 
broke from their seats on either side and 
huddled, half scared, half fascinated, in a 
large half-circle round the defiant captive, 
chattering, pointing, grimacing, a scandal for 
all time. Scourges should fall and penance 
be done for many a long week before the 
shadow of that day should pass from Waver- 
ley. But meanwhile there was no effort to 
bring them back to their rule. Everything 
was chaes and disorder. The Abbot had 
left his seat of justice and hurried angrily 
forward, to be engulfed and hustled in the 
crowd of his own monks like a sheep-dog 
who finds himself entangled amid the flock. 
Only the sacrist stood clear. He had taken 
shelter behind the half-dozen archers, who 
looked with some approval and a good deal 
of indecision at this bold fugitive from justice. 

“On, then!” cried the sacrist. “Shall 
he defy the authority of the Court, or shall 
one man hold six of you at bay? Close in 
upon him and seize him. You, Baddlesmere, 
why do you hold back ?” 

The man in question, a tall, bushy-bearded 
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fellow, clad like the others in green jerkin 
and breeches, with high brown boots, 
advanced slowly, sword in hand, against 
Nigel. His heart was not in the business, 
for these clerical courts were not popular, 
and everyone had a tender heart for the 
fallen fortunes of the house of Loring, and 
wished well to its young heir. 

“Come, young sir, you have caused scathe 
enough,” said he. “Stand forth and give 
yourself up.” 

“Come and fetch me, good fellow,” said 
Nigel, with a dangerous smile. 

The archer ran im. There was a rasp of 
steel, a blade flickered like a swift dart of 
flame, and the man staggered back with 
blood running down his forearm and drip- 
ping from his fingers. He wrung them and 
growled a Saxon oath. 

“ By the black rood of Bromeholm !” he 
cried, “I had as soon put my hand down a 
fox’s earth to drag up a vixen from her cubs.” 

“Stand off,” said Nigel, curtly. “I would 
not hurt you ; but, by St. Paul, I will not be 
handled, or someone will be hurt in the 
handling.” 

So fierce was his eye and so menacing his 
blade as he crouched in the narrow bay of 
the window that the little knot of archers 
were at a loss what todo. The Abbot had 
forced his way through the crowd, and stood, 
purple with outraged dignity, at their side. 

“He is outside the law,” said he. “He 
hath shed blood in a Court of Justice, and 
for such a sin there is no forgiveness. I wil! 
not have my Court so flouted and set at 
naught. He who draws the sword, by the 
sword also let him perish. Forester Hugh, 
lay a shaft to your bow.” 

The man, who was one of the Abbey’s lay- 
servants, put his weight upon his long-bow 
and slipped the loose end of the string into 
the upper notch. Then, drawing one of the 
terrible three-foot arrows, steel-tipped and 
gaudily winged, from his waist, he laid it to 
the string. 

“Now draw your bow and hold it ready,” 
cried the furious Abbot. “Squire Nigel, it 
is not for Holy Church to shed blood, but 
there is naught but violence which will 
prevail against the violent, and on your head 
be the sin. Cast down the sword which you 
hold in your hand.” 

“ Will you give me freedom to leave your 
Abbey ?” 

“When you have abided your sentence 
and purged your sin.” 

“Then I had rather die where I stand than 
give up my sword,” 
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A dangerous flame lit in the Abbot’s eyes. 
He came of a fighting Norman stock, like so 
many of those fierce prelates who, bearing a 
mace lest they should be guilty of effusion of 
blood, led their troops into battle, ever re- 
membering that it was one of their own cloth 
and dignity who, crozier in hand, had turned 
the long-drawn, fatal day of Hastings. The 
soft accent of the Churchman was gone, and it 
was the hard voice of a soldier which said :— 

“One minute I give you and no more. 
Then when I cry ‘Loose!’ drive me an 
arrow through his body.” 

The shaft was fitted, the bow was bent, and 
the stern eyes of the woodman were fixed on 
his mark. Slowly the minute passed, while 
Nigel breathed a prayer to his three soldier 
saints, not that they should save his body in 
this life, but that they should have a kindly 
care for his soul in the next. Some thought 
of a fierce wild-cat sally crossed his mind, 
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***COME AND FETCH ME, GOOD FELLOW,’ SAID NIGEL, WITH A DANGEROUS SMILE.” 



















but once out of his corner he was lost indeed. 
Yet at the last he would have rushed 
amongst his enemies, and his body was bent 
for the spring, when with a deep, sonorous 
hum, like a breaking harp-string, the cord of 
the bow was cloven in twain, and the arrow 
tinkled upon the tiled floor. At the same 
moment a young, curly-headed bowman, 
whose broad shoulders and deep chest told 
of immense strength, as clearly as his frank, 
laughing face and honest blue eyes did of 
good humour and courage, sprang forward, 
sword in hand, and took his place by Nigel’s 
side. 

“Nay, comrades,” said he. * Samkin 
Aylward cannot stand by and see a gallant 
man shot down like a bull at the end of a 
baiting. Five against one is long odds, but 
two against four is better, and by my finger- 
bones Squire Nigel and I leave this room 
together, be it on our feet or no,” 
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The formidable appearance of this ally, 
and his high reputation among his fellows, 
gave a further chill to the lukewarm ardour 
of the attack. Aylward’s left arm was passed 
through his strung bow, and he was known 
from Woolmer Forest to the Weald as the 
quickest, surest archer that ever dropped a 
running deer at ten-score paces. 

“‘ Nay, Baddlesmere, hold your fingers from 
your string-case, or I may chance to give 
your drawing-hand a two months’ rest,” said 
Aylward. “Swords, if you will, comrades ; 
but no man strings his bow till I. have loosed 
mine.” : 

Yet the angry hearts of both Abbot and 
sacrist rose higher with a fresh obstacle. 

“This is an ill day for your father, Franklin 
Aylward, who holds the tenancy of Crooks- 
bury,” said the sacrist. “‘ He will rue it that 
ever he begot a son who will lose him his 
acres and his steading.” 

“My father is a beld yeoman, and would 
rue it even more that ever his son should 
stand by while foul work was afoot,” said 
Aylward, stoutly. “ Fall on, comrades! We 
are waiting.” 

Encouraged ~~ 
by promises of 
reward if they 
should fall in 
the service of 
the Abbey, 
and by threats 
of penalties if 
they should 
hold back, the 
four archers 
were about to 
close, when a 
singular inter- 
ruption gave 
an entirely new 
turn to the 
proceedings. 

At the door 
of the chapter- 
house, whilst 
these fiery 
doings had 
been afoot, 
there had 
assembled a 
mixed crowd 
of lay-brothers, 
servants, and 
varlets, who 
had watched 
the develop- 
ment of the 
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drama with the interest and delight with 
which men hail a sudden break in a dull 
routine. Suddenly there was an agitation 
at the back of this group, then a swirl in 
the centre, and, finally, the front rank 
was violently thrust aside. Through the 
gap there emerged a strange and whimsical 
figure, who from the instant of his appear- 
ance dominated both chapter-house and 
Abbey, monks, prelates, and archers, as if he 
were their owner and their master. 

He was a man somewhat above middle 
age, with thin, lemon-coloured hair, a curling 
moustache, a tufted chin of the same hue, 
and a high, craggy face, all running to a great 
hook of a nose, like the beak of an eagle. 
His skin was tanned a brown red by much 
exposure to wind and ‘sun. In height he 
was tall, and his figure was thin and loose- 
jointed, but stringy and hard-bitten. One 
eye was entirely covered by its lid, which lay 
flat over an empty socket, but the other 
danced and sparkled with a most roguish 
light, darting here and there with a twinkle 
of humour and criticism and intelligence, the 

whole fire of his soul bursting 
through that one narrow cranny. 

His dress 
was as note- 
worthy as his 
person. A rich 
purple doublet 
and cloak was 
marked on the 
lapels with a 
strange scarlet 
device shaped 
like a wedge. 
Costly lace 
hung round 
his shoulders, 
and amid its 
soft folds there 
smouldered 
the dull red of 
a heavy golden 
chain. A 
knight’s belt at 
his waist and 
a knight's 
golden spurs 
twinkling from 
his doeskin 
riding-boots 
proclaimed his 
rank, and on 
the wrist of his 
left gauntlet 
there sat a 
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demure little hooded falcon, of a breed 
which in itself was a mark of the dignity 
of the owner. Of weapons he had none, 
but a mandoline was slung by a _ black 
silken band over his back, and the high 
brown end projected above his shoulder. 
Such was the man—quaint, critical, masterful, 
with a touch of what is formidable behind 
it all—who now surveyed the opposing groups 
of armed men and angry monks with an eye 
which commanded their attention. 

“ Excusez !” said he, in a lisping French. 
“ Excusez, mes amis! I had thought to arouse 
you from prayer or meditation, but never 
have I seen such a holy exercise as this under 
an Abbey’s roof, with swords for breviaries 
and archers for acolytes. I fear that I have 
come amiss, and yet I ride on an errand from 
one who permits no delay.” 

The Abbot, and possibly the sacrist also, 
had begun to realize that events had gone a 
very great deal farther than they had intended, 
and that without an extreme scandal it was 
no easy matter for them to save their dignity 
and the good name of Waverley. Therefore, 
in spite of the debonair, not to say dis- 
respectful, bearing of the new-comer, they 
rejoiced at his appearance and intervention. 

“T am the Abbot of Waverley, fair son,” 
said the prelate. “If your message deal 
with a public matter it may be fitly repeated 
in the chapter-house ; if not I will give you 
audience in my own chamber, for it is clear 
to me that you are a gentleman of blood and 
coat-armour who would not lightly break in 
upon the business of our court—a business 
which, as you have remarked, is little wel- 
come to men of peace like myself and the 
brethren of the rule of St. Bernard.” 

“ Pardieu, ‘ather Abbot!” said the 
stranger. “One had but to glance at you 
and your men to see that the business was, 
indeed, little to your taste, and it may be 
even less so when I say that rather than see 
this young person in the window, who hath 
a noble bearing, further molested by these 
archers, I will myself adventure my person 
on his behalf.” 

The Abbot’s smile turned to a frown at 
these frank words. 

“It would become you better, sir, to 
deliver the message of which you say that 
you are the bearer, than to uphold a 
prisoner against the rightful judgment of 
a Court.” 

The stranger swept the court with his 
questioning eye. 

“The message is not for you, good Father 
Abbot. It is for one whom I know not, I 
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have been to his house and they have sent 
me hither. The name is Nigel Loring.” 

“Tt is for me, fair sir.” 

“T had thought as much. I knew your 
father, Eustace Loring, and though he would 
have made two of you, yet he has left his 
stamp plain enough upon your face.” 

“You know not the truth of this matter,” 
said the Abbot. “If you are a loyal man 
you will stand aside, for this young man hath 
grievously offended against the law, and it is 
for the King’s lieges to give us their support.” 

“And you have haled him up for 
judgment,” cried the stranger, with much 
amusement. “It is as though a rookery sat 
in judgment upon a falcon. I warrant that 
you have found it easier to judge than to 
punish. Let me tell you, Father Abbot, that 
this standeth not aright. When powers such 
as these were given to the like of you, they 
were given that you might check a brawling 
underling or correct a drunken woodman, and 
not that you might drag the best blood in 
England to your bar, and set your archers on 
him if he questioned your findings.” 

The Abbot was little used to hear such 
words of reproof uttered in so stern a voice 
under his own Abbey roof and before his 
listening monks. 

“You may perchance find that an Abbey 
Court has more powers than you wot of, Sir 
Knight,” said he—‘“ if knight indeed you be 
who are so uncourteous and short in your 
speech. Ere we go farther I would ask your 
name and style ?” 

The stranger laughed. 

“It is easy to see that you are indeed men 
of peace,” said he, proudly. “ Had I shown 
this sign ”—and he touched the tokens upon 
his lapels—“ whether on shield or pennon, 
in the marches of France or Scotland, there 
is not a cavalier but would have known the 
red pile of Chandos.” 

Chandos, John Chandos, the flower of 
English chivalry, the pink of knight-errantry, 
the hero already of fifty desperate enter- 
prises, a name known and honoured from 
end to end of Europe! Nigel gazed at him 
as one who sees a vision. The archers stood 
back abashed, while the monks crowded 
closer to stare at the famous soldier of the 
French wars. The Abbot abated his tone 
and a smile came to his angry face. 

“We are indeed men of peace, Sir John, 
and little skilled in warlike blazonry,” said 
he, “yet stout as are our Abbey walls, they 
are not so thick that the fame of your 
exploits has not passed through them and 
reached our ears, If it be your pleasure to 
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take an interest in this young and misguided 
squire it is not for us to thwart your kind inten- 
tion or to withhold such grace as you request. 
I am glad indeed that he hath one who can 
set him so fair an example for a friend.” 

“T thank you for your courtesy, good 
Father Abbot,” said Chandos, carelessly. 
“This young squire has, however, a better 
friend than myself, one who is kinder to those 
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“and yet I hope that he is one who can 
relish a soldier’s fare and sleep under a 
humble roof, for, indeed, we can but give 
our best, poor as it is.” 

“ He is indeed a soldier, and a good one,” 
Chandos answered, laughing, “and I warrant 
he has slept in rougher quarters than Tilford 
manor-house.” 

“T have few friends, fair sir,” said Nigel, 
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HE WHO COMES TO SEEK THE SHELTER OF YOUR ROOF IS YOUR LIEGE 


LORD AND MINE, THE KING'S 


HIGH MAJESTY, FOWARD OF ENGLAND. 


he loves and more terrible to those he hates. 
It is from him I bear a message.” 

**] pray you, fair and honoured sir,” said 
Nigel, “that you will tell me what is the 
message that you bear.” 

“The message, mon ami, is that your 
friend comes into these parts and would 
have a night’s lodging at the manor-house 
of Tilford for the love and respect that he 
bears your family.” 

“ Nay, he is most welcome,” said Nigel ; 


with a puzzled face. “I pray you give me 
this gentleman’s name.” 

“ His name is Edward.” 

“Sir Edward Mortimer of Kent, perchance, 
or is it Sir Edward Brocas, of whom the Lady 
Ermyntrude talks ?” 

‘Nay, he is known as Edward only, and if 
you ask a second name it is Plantagenet, for 
he who comes to seek the shelter of your 
roof is your liege lord and mine, the King’s 
High Majesty, Edward of England.” 


(To be continued.) 























THE BURNING LINER—THE PHOTOGRAPH PLAINLY SHOWS THE UNFORTUNATE PASSENGERS AND. CREW 
GROUPED ON THE FORWARD DECK. 


Fire 
By 


from sea with a tale of. fire 
and death that brings the 
quick breath from even the 


most hardened. 

One winter night, a few years 
ago, First Officer Nelson, standing his watch on 
the swaying bridge of the British tramp Hecéor, 
rolling her way through the heavy midnight 
seas from Liverpool for New York, saw away 
off on the horizon a flare of light. A lance- 
like pillar of flame it was, the top of which 
was torn off by the wind when it reached 
its height and carried across the heavens for 
several hundred feet. Then the light faded 
away, and the darkness which had framed 
the spectacle seemed more intense than ever. 
But only for a second. For as Nelson strained 
his eyes to pierce the blackness, a red glow 
began to rise out of the sea. Steadily it grew 
in stature and in intensity, until the sea was 
no longer dark—until the skies glowed like a 
furnace door. 

The cry of “ Fire” rang through the wallow- 
ing tramp, carrying with it all the emotions 
which that cry ever arouses in those who fare 
upon the deep. 

The course of the Hector was altered to 
the southward, and in the space of an hour 
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she was within several ‘hundred yards of the 
burning vessel, the oil-ship Zoodiana. She 
was on fire from stem to stern. Great gusts 
of flame were rolling out amidships and being 
hurled high in the air. ‘The masts were 
fiery pillars, and the water on all sides was 
filled with floating masses of burning oil. The 
crew of the Hector gathered in the bow. It 
was an interesting, a picturesque, a magnifi- 
cent spectacle—until one of the crew gave a 
sharp cry and stretched out his arm in the 
direction of the bow. Then the scene was 
changed from the picturesque to the frightful. 
Following the line of his arm, every eye 
made out two figures crouched under the 
bowsprit, standing on the bobstay—a man 
and a woman. The man’s arms were about 
the woman. He was shielding her as best 
he might from the heat and the flames. 

A high wind was blowing, fortunately bow 
on, which tended to retard the forward 
advance of the flames. But as the crew 
stood watching with dazed fascination, the 
oil-ship yawed and a great rush of flames 
licked greedily at the two figures. Then the 
vessel rounded to again and the flames were 
beaten back—two elements, one fighting 
to save life, the other to destroy it. 
Again the vessel fell off, and again the 
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flames reached out for their prey, and 
again were they beaten back. In frenzy the 
captain of the tramp called for volunteers to 
lower a boat, and, in spite of the raging 
winter sea and the gale and the burning oil, 
the crew responded to a man. The three 
officers were selected and two of the seamen. 
But as they rushed to man the falls a shout 
from the rest of the crew brought them to 
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sea in no less degree than his brother ashore. 
It was especially marked on board the 
Mar pesia, chiefly because the good Scandi- 
navian skipper proposed to celebrate the 
joyous season in accordance with all the 
pleasant traditions of his race. There was to 
be a feast for one thing, and the chanteymen 
had organized a chorus ; it was to be a good 
day, and the seamen hauled at the braces or 





From a Photo. by) 


the rail. The end of the tragedy was at 
hand. With a rush and aroar the flames 
covered the bow, they burst from all sections 
of the forepeak, they ran out along the bow 
sprit, they shrouded the two figures, which 
disappeared for a second. ‘Then they 
appeared again, this time cleaving the red 
glare and sinking in the waters. 

rhat was all. The Hector came to New 
York and the captain gave out the above 
report. The underwriters paid their loss. 
The tragedy was closed. 

Ideal North Atlantic Christmas weather. 
The sky was a cold, even grey, there were 
high combing head seas, and the wind 
whipped flurries of snow against the sails and 
through the rigging of the great four-masted 
ship Marpesia, bound from New York for 
Cette, naphtha laden. 

Captain Jensen smiled as he bent over his 
log to record the seasonable Yule-tide con- 
ditions ; for the holiday spirit thrills Jack at 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED SOULS ABOARD. 


(George K. Seymour 


shifted sails with right good will, and laughed 
and joked in happy anticipation. 

Strange it was that death should have 
taken its toll of the AZarfesia on Christmas 
Day. The starboard watch, eleven men, 
went below shortly after daybreak—they were 
never to come up again alive—and their 
comrades worked merrily above. 

‘The morning waned. The boatswain was 
about to pipe all hands on deck when sud- 
denly a sort of a quiver ran through the ship. 
There was a low rumbling—low at first, but 
rapidly increasing in intensity, and then a 
pause, broken suddenly by a frightful roar. 
Beginning a few feet in front of the main- 
mast, the entire forward section of the A/ar- 
pesia—foremast, decks, cargo, and interior 
fittings—shot a hundred feet in the air, and 
against the red background that framed them 
could be seen the forms of the starboard watch. 
The debris rained into the sea, and then, 
sweeping aft, came a roaring wall of flame. 
































FIRE 


Fed by the terrible naphtha, the flames 
belched upward with a ferocity and volume 
that gave not the slightest doubt of the 
futility of combating them. Literally, they 
were devouring the vessel as though it were 
made of cardboard. And yet there was no 
alternative but to fight—the small boats had 
gone up with the forward section, and it was 
too rough to think of launching a raft. Then, 
too, it is a part of a sailor’s instinct to fight 
for his vessel to the last foothold, and so the 
survivors rigged lines of hose and poured 
pitiful streams into the fiery crater with as 
little effect as though the water was so much 
air. Step by step the men were forced back, 
until at the last they were obliged to drop 
their hose and run as far aft as they could go. 
It was quickly seen that if the vessel were 
to last half an hour her head must be thrown 
off the wind, the flames in her present 
position being fanned sternwards. Captain 
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could get, waiting the turn of Fate with the 
stolidity of men accustomed to danger in 
every form. A merciful vessel might come 
to the rescue—but on all the horizon not a 
sail, not a string of smoke, was seen. It was 
but a faint hope, and the evil possibilities 
greatly outnumbered the hopeful ones. 
Twelve hours the crew stayed behind the 
little house on the poop deck and watched 
the devouring element advance upon them 
foot by foot. By nightfall it had worked 
past the midship section. At times red 
tongues almost licked their faces. The 
smoke, too, was stifling, and the flames 
mounting skyward were so furious that there 
was no darkness within two miles of the ship. 
Before dawn the heat was so intense that 
any place on the vessel was untenable, and 
so the sailors, with hair singeing and faces 
and hands blistering, set to work building 
a plank extension out over the stern. 





ALONE AND ABLAZE, HER HOLD STUFFED WITH COTTON. 
From a Photo. by George K. Seymour. 


Jensen called for volunteers to go to the 
main and mizzen braces and haul the yards 
in such a position as to enable him to wear 
ship-—in other words, to bring the wind over 
the stern. The flames were spurting down 
the rail every second, but with one accord 
the crew left shelter and sprang to their 
posts, working in the fierce heat until the 
Marpesia finally fell off. 

Thus she hung with her stern to the wind 
while the seamen crouched as far aft as they 


Thirty feet out they built it, and erected 
thereon small shields for protection from 
the heat and the flame puffs. Here they 
stayed three hours, moving back foot by 
foot while the mizzenmast went up in a tall 
column of fire—the mainmast had long 
gone—and crashed outside. Back, back 
moved the crew until they lay with heads 
hanging over the edge of the platform. 
Another explosion shook what remained of 


the Marpesia, The fire bridged the last gap ; 
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it licked up the platform. But as it did so 
the Danish steamship Gada broke through 
the outer wall of darkness and rolled into the 
light-radius, not a second too soon. One by 
one, with clothing in flames, the men leaped 
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or wind-jammer. But the records show 
that they are more frequent, or at least 
more deadly, on oil-laden craft. There are 
two types of oil-carriers: the full - rigged 
ships and barques, both of which carry oil in 





FIRE-BOATS PUMPING ON A FLAMING OIL-SHIP, 
. From a Photograph. 


into the sea, and there they fought for life 
until small boats from the succouring steam 
ship picked them up. 

And so that was the end of the good ship 
Marfesia and of her starboard watch. The 
seventeen survivors were landed at Bermuda 
and shipped thence to New York. No 
doubt they are now serving on other oil-ships, 
for oil-ship sailors take into account just such 
things as happened to the Afarfesia on 
Christmas Day. It is one of the risks of 
the trade ; and, of course, every trade has its 
special dangers. 

Last spring the steamship Zuckendack, laden 
with oil in bulk, and a crew of twenty-seven 
men, set out from Sabine Pass, Texas, for New 
York City. She never reached her destina 
tion. She was never spoken by any vessel, 
and not a splinter of her, nor a sign of her 
crew, was ever found to give hint as to her 
fate. Shipping circles had but one comment 
—fire. Certainly; when an oil-ship does not 
come home, then there is but one logical 
explanation. 

Fire is frequent on all vessels, from the 
proudest greyhound to the humblest tramp, 


cases, and the tank steamships, which carry 
oil in bulk. It might be remarked that the 
word “oil” is used in a generic sense, and 
may mean petroleum, naphtha, or other 
liquids of kindred nature. In the old 
pioneer days of carrying oil in bulk, tank 
steamships went up in puffs of flame with 
alarming frequency. Generating gases would 
cause an explosion, as was the .case with the 
Marpesia, or a trickle of oil would leak 
through the tank compartments into the 
engine-room. In either case the complete 


destruction of the vessel was a question of 


but a short time. 

In these days of porcelain tanks, improved 
bulkheads, and patent valves, which allow 
gases to escape without harm to the vessel, 
oil-carrying steamships are not so liable to 
destruction ;_ but still these improvements 
did not save the Zuckenback, which was on 
her maiden trip at the time of her disap- 
pearance. 

The last oil-ship to burn in the vicinity 
of the Middle Atlantic coast was the Com- 
modore T. H. Allen, which took fire off Fire 
Island on the morning of July 8th, rgoz. 
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She had seventy-five thousand cases of crude 
oil aboard, and the glow of the flames could 
be seen in New York City. She did not 
last very long, and even to-day. parts of her 
charred bones wash up on the island beach 
in a north-east storm. Just previous to the 
loss of the Aden, the oil-ship Ariadne was 
destroyed at about the same place. She was 
a beautiful sight as she made past Fire Island 
with every sail bellying, and the marine 
observers watched her with admiration until 
they saw a sudden puff of smoke shoot up 
from the midship section. ‘The next instant, 
before their very eyes, the upper deck and 
masts and sails flew high in the air and a heavy 
boom floated over the waters. Four days 
and four nights the Ariadne lay heaving on 
the water, as tier after tier of case-oil burned 
or exploded, and on the fifth day with a 
hissing plunge she disappeared. 

Cotton-laden steamships are also the bane 
of the marine insurance underwriters, who 
pay losses on them month by month. 
Bound up the coast from southern ports, 
or lying in dock in northern cities with the 
cotton still in their holds, fire breaks out 
in these steamships suddenly and mysteri- 
ously, causing thousands of dollars’ damage 
and sometimes loss of life. As a rule fires 
on cotton-vessels cannot be accounted for 
save on the basis of spontaneous combus- 
tion, a rather unsatisfactory accounting, to 
say the least. And, worse still, a large per- 
centage of cotton-fires cannot be success- 
fully combated. That is to say, they cannot 
be quenched before a great deal of the 
cargo has been involved in the flames. 
Usually when in port the captain solves the 
problem of putting out the flames by 
scuttling his vessel. Of course, that is abso- 
lutely sure, but it involves the expense of 
raising the liner in addition to paying for the 
damage by fire. Steam is being used now 
with good results in fighting fires on these 
cotton-steamships. When flames are dis- 
covered the hatches are battened down to 
prevent draught, the crew called to quarters, 
and huge lengths of hose are lowered 
through deck openings designed for this very 
purpose. The other ends are attached to 
the boilers, and then steam is forced into the 
blazing hold. This method is now con- 
sidered much more effective than the use of 
water for killing a fire, if only for the reason 
hat the hot vapour penetrates every nook 

d cranny, reaching places where water does 
1ot go. 

If the fire is discovered before the flames 
have involved too large a portion of the cargo 
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the steam treatment is invariably successful. 
Sometimes, too, when the blaze is confined 
to just one section of the hold, the captain 
will open a stop-cock and flood the compart- 
ment, even at sea. This naturally solves the 
fire question with swiftness and aplomb. 
But if the bulkhead happens to be weak the 
terrific pressure of the water which has been 
allowed. to fill the compartment may break it. 
Then the vessel hunts the bottom without 
delay. It follows, therefore, that a captain 
does not resort to this extreme method 
unless he is reasonably certain as to the 
structural strength of his craft. In harbours, 
however, where shoals are plentiful, no 
captain hesitates-to fill his vessel chock-full 
of water if the flames are defying the efforts 
of the crew. For wet cotton will dry, 
whereas burned cotton represents total loss. 

No doubt spontaneous co nbustion really 
is a frequent cause of these fires aboard 
cotton-ships, but the fact remains that this 
explanation sometimes covers a multitude of 
sins of omission and commission on the part 
of the officers, of the crew, or of those who 
handle the cargo. A bunch of oily waste 
left lying about, matches, sparks from pipes, 
anything, however infinitesimal, serves to set 
cotton smouldering and finally blazing. Or 
the fire may have had its inception on a 
southern pier some days before it was dis- 
covered in the hold of a vessel. The 
bales are piled up on the piers at the 
cotton ports, and the negro roustabouts, 
knocking off at noon, lounge about on the 
pier smoking their pipes. Perchance a small 
spark flies into a bale. It need be only a 
very tiny spark. But it has all the harmful 
effects on this bale that a disease germ has 
on the human body. Down among the bales 
piled in the bottom of the hold this little 
spark smoulders and eats its way, growing 
larger every day. In the meantime the steam- 
ship is ploughing her way up the coast. The 
spark still works, the bale becomes a smoulder- 
ing mass. The heat increases, other bales are 
involved, and a fierce flame fills the hold. 
Thick smoke pours out through the cracks 
in the deck, and then follows a fight for 
life as the captain races his vessel for port ; 
the crew working like beavers, the passengers 
huddled in the cabins or on deck, a prey to 
fears hitherto unfelt. 

Fire occurs frequently in coal bunkers of 
vessels. Spontaneous combustion is usually, 
in fact invariably, the cause, and the flames 
are fierce and difficult to combat. As a rule, 
though, the structural condition of the 
bunkers assists the crew materially in their 
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THE END OF AN OIL-SHIP, 
From a Photograph. 


efforts to confine the flames. Naval vessels, 
battleships and the like, are always having 
fires in their bunkers, but little harm ever 
results, if the loss of a certain amount of coal 
be excepted, and the jackies are prone to 
regard such emergencies in the light of 
welcome diversions. 

So far as the big greyhounds are con 
cerned, there is little to fear from fire in the 
ordinary run of things. One reason is that 
they carry light cargoes, which, as a rule, are 
not of an especially inflammable nature, and 
at the same time the system of steel com- 


partments, watertight, and therefore firetight 
to coin a word—renders it an easy matter 
to confine a fire. 

It is good that such is the case, for the 
greyhounds are not at all immune from fire, 
the most recent evidence to strengthen that 
statement being the fire which occurred last 
May in the hold of the Majestic 

Two or three years ago the North German 
Lloyd liner Baréarossa left Hoboken with a 
full complement of passengers and _ her 
capacious holds groaning with freight. She 
had barely cleared the bar when fire was 

















reported in one of the forward sections. 
With a great, wide sweep, the captain swung 
his craft about and headed for Hoboken. 
The wondering passengers, most of whom 
were on deck taking their good-bye looks at 
America, were, of course, startled, but no 
information was vouchsafed them, and they 
were in total ignorance of the real conditions 
until the vessel arrived off Quarantine, when 
thick clouds of smoke burst out of the forward 
deck openings. She was docked at her 
Hoboken pier, her passengers debarked, and 
the flames subdued after a long, hard fight. 
The JSardarossa’s trip to Bremen’ was 
indefinitely deferred. 

On all the German vessels they make a 
great point of their fire drills, and passengers 
never know when they are to be startled by 
a rush of the crew to quarters. One Sunday 
morning in the late nineties, just after Divine 
service, the captain of one of the crack 
Mediterranean liners received word that 
there was a fire among some tanks of linseed 
oil in the hold. ‘The captain, a man of 
resource, called to his side a passenger 
whom he knew, who had crossed with him 
a number of times, and upon whom he 
could depend. 

“Mr. G——,” said the captain, “I wish 
you would stand down here on the deck, 
among the passengers, and call up to me on 
the bridge, requesting a fire drill. ‘There is a 
nasty fire in the hold, and I do not want to 
start a panic. I hope to be able to extinguish 
it without any knowledge on the part of the 
passengers that we have been in danger.” 

“Mr. G——” accordingly called to the cap- 
tain, requesting the fire drill, an appeal, by 
the way, in which all the ennuied passengers 
joined. In granting it the commander leaped 
down from the bridge and ordered general 
quarters sounded. The passengers stood 
about the after hatch watching with great 
delight the manceuvres of the crew as they 
formed on deck and then dashed down the 
various companion-ways into the hold; but 
their delight was somewhat tinctured a bit 
later when they began to carry unconscious 
sailors from below, laying them along the 
deck. It gave them their first hint of the real 
situation. Finally, the captain himself was 
carried up unconscious. For six long hours a 
desperate fight was maintained in mid-ocean, 
and there were times when the officers were 
about to give the word to lower the boats, 
into which, indeed, the women and children 
had previously been ordered. Eventually, 
however, the flames were beaten back and 


finally extinguished. This fire, if memory 
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serves, occurring on board the Zahn, was 
one of the few times when great numbers of 
passengers of the first class have been in real 
danger from fire on a modern greyhound. 

On the morning of May goth, 1897, before 
the dawn had broken, the officer of the 
deck of the Mallory line steamship Leona, 
bound up the coast to New York, detected 
the odour of smoke. He investigated, and 
found the forward hold—filled with cotton— 
a veritable furnace of flames. The alarm 
was sounded, and the crew were quickly at 
their posts. Quick as they were, however, 
they were too late to head off the fire from 
the steerage, in which were sleeping some 
dozen men and women as well as three of 
the crew. The screams of the victims could 
be heard, once they were aroused to a sense 
of their peril. But they were as rats in a 
trap, and the only opening ied into the heart 
of the fire. Volunteers were called upon to 
go to the rescue, and, as is ever the case in 
time of danger at sea, there was no lack of 
response. But all efforts to save the doomed 
men and women were futile. The flames 
roared about the compartment, and _ finally 
the cries were stilled. All hope of saving 
life having gone, the officers and crew gave 
their attention to the salvation of the steam- 
ship and to the surviving passengers, who 
behaved with the utmost coolness and assisted 
the crew in their fight against the flames. 

At the height of the fire the City of Augusta 
came up and took off the passengers, the crew 
refusing to desert their vessel. 

One Sunday morning in the summer of 
1901, paints and oils in the forward hold of 
the United States gunboat /e/re/, steaming 
off the Philippine Islands, suddenly burst 
into flames. A score of sailors-leaped down 
into the hold with lines of hose, but they 
were speedily overcome in the dark inferno. 
Other sailors went down and rescued them 
by knotting ropes about the prostrate men. 
The rescuers then succumbed, and other 
sailors descended to rescue them. In the 
course of half an hour three-quarters of the 
crew were stretched out on the deck uncon- 
scious. Commander Jesse M. Roper, rising 
from a sick bed, insisted upon leading his men 
in the fight and perished in the hold, his body 
being rescued from the flames by Lieutenant 
McKeown. The flames were extinguished 
after a fight that lasted well into the afternoon. 

Romance enough in that, it would seem, 
to silence all those who prate of the har- 
nessed ocean, of the prosaic age of steam, of 
the waning of the old-time sea thrill, and 
sea terror, and the like. 















His 
LORDSHIP 





ARMER ROSE sat in his 
porch smoking an _ evening 
pipe. By his side, in a com- 
fortable Windsor chair, sat his 
friend the miller, also smoking, 
and gazing with half-closed 
eyes at the landscape as he listened for the 
thousandth time to his host’s complaints 
about his daughter. 

“The long and the short of it is, Cray,” 
said the farmer, with an air of mournful 
pride, “she’s far too good-looking.” 

Mr. Cray grunted. 

“Truth is truth, though she’s my daugh- 
ter,” continued Mr. Rose, vaguely. ‘“She’s 
too good-looking. Sometimes when I’ve 
taken her up to market I’ve seen the folks 
fair turn their backs on the cattle and stare 
at her instead.” 

Mr. Cray sniffed ; louder, perhaps, than he 
had intended. “ Beautiful that rose-bush 
smells,” he remarked, as his friend turned and 
eyed him. 

“What is the consequence? ” demanded the 
farmer, relaxing his gaze. “‘ She looks in the 
glass and sees herself, and then she gets miser- 
able and uppish because there ain’t nobody in 
these parts good enough for her to marry.” 

“It’s a extraordinary thing to me where 
she gets them good looks from,” said the 
miller, deliberately. 
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“Ah!” said Mr. Rose, and sat trying to 
think of a means of enlightening his friend 
without undue loss of modesty. 

“She ain’t a bit like her poor mother,” 
mused Mr. Cray. 

“No, she don’t get her looks from her,” 
assented the other. 

“It’s one o’ them things you can’t account 
for,” said Mr. Cray, who was very tired of 
the subject ; “it’s just like seeing a beautiful 
flower blooming on an old cabbage-stump.” 

The farmer knocked his pipe out noisily 
and began to refill it. ‘“ People have said 
that she takes after me a trifle,” he remarked, 
shortly. 

“You weren’t fool enough to believe that, 
I know,” said the miller. ‘“ Why, she’s no 
more like you than you're like a warming- 
pan—not so much.” 

Mr. Rose regarded his friend fixedly. 
“You ain’t got a very nice way 0’ putting 
things, Cray,” he said, mournfully. 

“T’m no flatterer,” said the miller; “ never 
was. And you can’t please everybody. If 
I said your daughter took after you I don’t 
s’pose she’d ever speak to me again.” 

“ The worst of it is,” said the farmer, dis- 
regarding this remark, “ she won’t settle down. 
There’s young Walter Lomas after her now, 
and she won’t look at him. He’s a decent 


young fellow is Walter, and she’s been and 
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named one o’ the pigs after him, and the way 
she mixes them up together is disgraceful.” 

“Tf she was my girl she should marry 
young Walter,” ‘said the miller, firmly. 
“What’s wrong with him ?” 

“She looks higher,” replied the other, 
mysteriously ; “she’s always reading them 
romantic books full 0’ love tales, and she’s 
never tired o’ talking of a girl her mother 
used to know that went on the stage and 
married a baronet. She goes and sits in the 
best parlour every afternoon now, and calls 
it the drawing-room. She'll sit there till she’s 
past the marrying age, and then she'll turn 
round and blame me.” 

“She wants a lesson,” said Mr. Cray, 
firmly. ‘She wants to be taught her posi- 
tion in life, not to go about turning up her 
nose at young men and naming pigs after 
them.” 

Mr. Rose sighed. 

“What she wants to understand is that 
the upper classes wouldn’t look at her,” 
pursued the miller. 

“It would be easier to make her under- 
stand that if they didn’t,” said the farmer. 


Mr. Rose withdrew his pipe and regarded 
him open-mouthed. 

“Ves ; but how——” he began. 

“And it seems to me,” interrupted Mr. 
Cray, “that I know just the young fellow to 
do it—nephew of my wife’s. He was coming 
to stay a fortnight with us, but you can have 
him with pleasure—me and him don’t get on 
over and above well.” 

“Perhaps he wouldn’t do it,” objected the 
farmer. 

“He'd do it like a shot,” said Mr. Cray, 
positively. “It would be fun for us and it 
‘ud be a lesson for her. If you like, I'll 
tell him to write to you for lodgings, as he 
wants to come for a fortnight’s fresh air after 
the fatiguing gaieties of town.” 

“ Watiguing gaieties of town,” repeated the 
admiring farmer. ‘“ Fatiguing——’ 

He sat back in his chair and laughed, and 
Mr. Cray, delighted at the prospect of getting 
rid so easily of a tiresome guest, laughed too. 
Overhead at the open window a third person 
laughed, but in so quiet and well-bred a 
fashion that neither of them heard her. 

The farmer received a letter a day or two 





“NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN JANE ROSE ON THE ONE SIDE AND LORD FAIKMOL 
ON THE OTHER WERE SOON IN PROGRESS.” 


“IT mean,” said Mr. Cray, sternly, “ with a 
view to marriage. What you ought to do is 
to get somebody staying down here with you 
pretending to be a lord or a nobleman, and 
ordering her about and not noticing her good 
looks at all. Then, while she’s upset about 
that, in comes Walter Lomas to comfort her 
and be a contrast to the other.” 


afterwards, and negotiations between Jane 
Rose on the one side and Lord Fairmount on 
the other were soon in progress ; the farmer’s 
own composition being deemed somewhat 
crude for such a correspondence. 

“T wish he didn’t want it kept so secret,” 
said Miss Rose, pondering over the final 
letter. “I should like to let the Crays and 
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one or two more people know he is staying 
with us. However, I suppose he must have 
his own way.” 

“You must do as he wishes,” said her 
father, using his handkerchief violently. 

Jane sighed. “He'll be a little company 
for me, at any rate,” she remarked. ‘ What 
is the matter, father ?” 

“Bit of a cold,” said the farmer, indis- 
tinctly, as he made for the door, still holding 
his handkerchief to his face. “ Been coming 
on some time.” 

He put on his hat and went out, and Miss 
Rose, watching him from the window, was not 





Then he walked slowly into the kitchen. 
Miss Rose called out something after him. 

“Eh?” said her father, coming back hope- 
fully. 

“ How is your cold, dear?” 

The farmer made no reply, and _ his 
daughter smiled contentedly as she heard 
him stamping about in the larder. He made 
but a poor meal, and then, refusing point- 
blank to assist Annie in moving the piano, 
went and smoked a very reflective pipe in 
the garden. 

Lord Fairmount arrived the following day 
on foot from the station, and after acknow- 


** SHE'S GOT YOUR EYES,’ SAID HIS LORDSHIr.’ 


without fears that the joke might prove too 
much for a man of his habit. She regarded 
him thoughtfully, and when he returned at 
one o'clock to dinner, and encountered 
instead a violent dust-storm which was 
raging in the house, she noted with pleasure 
that his sense of humour was more under 
control. 

** Dinner ?” she said, as he strove to squeeze 
past the furniture which was piled in the 
hall. ‘* We've got no time to think of dinner, 
and if we had there’s no place for you to eat 
it. You'd better go in the larder and cut 
yourself a crust of bread and cheese.” 

Her father hesitated and glared at the 
servant, who, with her head bound up in a 
duster, passed at the double with a broom. 





ledging the farmer’s salute with a distant nod 
requested him to send a cart for his luggage. 
He was a tall, good-looking young man, and 
as he stood in the hall languidly twisting his 
moustache Miss Rose deliberately decided 
upon his destruction. 

“These your daughters?” he inquired, 
carelessly, as he followed his host into the 
parlour. 

“One of ’em is, my lord ; the other is my 
servant,” replied the farmer. 

“She’s got your eyes,” said his lordship, 
tapping the astonished Annie under the chin ; 
“your nose too, I think.” 

*That’s my _ servant,” 
knitting his brows at him. 
“ Oh, indeed !” said his lordship, airily. 


said the farmer, 
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He turned round and regarded Jane, but, 
although she tried to meet him half-way by 
elevating her chin a little, his audacity failed 
him and the words died away on his tongue. 
A long silence followed, broken only by the 
ill-suppressed giggles of Annie, who had 
retired to the kitchen. 

“T trust that we shall make your lordship 
comfortable,” said Miss Rose. 

“T hope so, my good girl,” was the reply. 
“ And now will you show me my room ?” 

Miss Rose led the way upstairs and threw 
open the door ; Lord Fairmount, pausing on 
the threshold, gazed at it disparagingly. 

“Is this the best room you have?” he 
inquired, stiffly. 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Rose, smiling ; “father’s 
room is much better than this. Look here.” 

She threw open another door and, ignor- 
ing a gesticulating figure which stood in the 
hall below, regarded him anxiously. “If 
you would prefer father’s room he would be 
delighted for you to have it. Delighted.” 

“Yes, I will have this one,” said Lord 
Fairmount, entering. “Bring me up some 
hot water, please, and clear these boots and 
leggings out.” 

Miss Rose tripped downstairs and, bestow- 
ing a witching smile upon her sire, waved 
away his request for an explanation and 
hastened into the kitchen, whence Annie 
shortly afterwards emerged with the water. 

It was with something of a shock that the 
farmer discovered that he had to wait for his 
dinner while his lordship had luncheon. 
That meal, under his daughter’s management, 
took a long time, and the joint when it 
reached him was more than half cold. It 
was, moreover, quite clear that the aristocracy 
had not even mastered the rudiments of 
carving, but preferred instead to box the 
compass for tit-bits. 

He ate his meal in silence, and when it 
was over sought out his guest to administer 
a few much-needed stage-directions. Owing, 
however, to the ubiquity of Jane he wasted 
nearly the whole of the afternoon before he 
obtained an opportunity. Even then the 
interview was short, the farmer having to 
compress into ten seconds instructions for 
Lord Fairmount to express a desire to take 
his meals with the family, and his dinner at 
the respectable hour of 1 p.m. Instructions 
as to a change of bedroom were frustrated 
by the re-appearance of Jane. 

His lordship went for a walk after that, and 
coming back with a bored air stood on the 
hearthrug’in the living-room and watched 
Miss Rose sewing. 


“Very dull place,” he said at last, in a 
dissatisfied voice. 

“Yes, my lord,” said Miss Rose, demurely. 

“ Fearfully dull,” complained his lordship, 
stifling a yawn. ‘“ What I’m to do to amuse 
myself for a fortnight I’m sure I don’t 
know.” 

Miss Rose raised her fine eyes and 
regarded him intently. Many a lesser man 
would have looked no farther for amusement. 

*‘T’m afraid there is not much to do about 
here, my lord,” she said, quietly. “We are 
very plain folk in these parts.” 

“Yes,” assented the other. An obvious 
compliment rose of itself to his lips, but he 


restrained himself, though with difficulty. 
Miss Rose bent her head over her work 
and stitched industriously. His lordship 


took up a book and, remembering his mission, 
read for a couple of hours without taking the 
slightest notice of her. Miss Rose glanced 
over in his direction once or twice, and then, 
with a somewhat vixenish expression on her 
delicate features, resumed her sewing. 

“Wonderful eyes she’s got,” said the 
gentleman, as he sat on the edge of his bed 
that night and thought over the events of the 
day. “It’s pretty to see them flash.” 

He saw them flash several times during the 
next few days, and Mr. Rose himself was 
more than satisfied with the hauteur with 
which his guest treated the household. 

“But I don’t like the way you have with 
me,” he complained. 

“Tt’s all in the part,” urged his lordship. 

“Well, you can leave that part out,” re- 
joined Mr. Rose, with some acerbity. “I 
object to being spoke to as you speak to me 
before that girl Annie. Be as proud and 
unpleasant as you like to my daughter, but 
leave me alone. Mind that!” 

His lordship promised, and in pursuance 
of his host’s instructions strove manfully to 
subdue feelings towards Miss Rose by no 
means in accordance with them. The best 
of us are liable to absent-mindedness, and 
he sometimes so far forgot himself as to 
address her in tones as humble as any in her 
somewhat large experience. 

“T hope that we are making you com- 
fortable here, my lord?” she said, as they 
sat together one afternoon. 

“T have never been more comfortable in 
my life,” was the gracious reply. 

Miss Rose shook her head. “Oh, my 
lord,” she said, in protest, “think of your 
mansion.” 

His lordship thought of it. For two or 
three days he had been thinking of houses 
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and furniture and other things of that 
nature. 

“‘T have never seen an old country seat, 
continued Miss Rose, clasping her hands and 
gazing at him wistfully. “I should be so 
grateful if your lordship would describe yours 
to me.” 

His lordship shifted uneasily, and then, in 
face of the girl’s persistence, stood for some 
time divided between the contending claims 
of Hampton Court Palace and the Tower 
of London. He finally decided upon the 
former, after first refurnishing it at Maple’s. 

“How happy you must be!” said the 
breathless Jane, when he had finished. 


»” 





“HIS LORDSHIP TRIED 


He shook his head gravely. “ My pos- 
sessions have never given me any happiness,” 
he remarked. “I would much rather be in a 
humble rank of life. Live where I like, and 

and marry whom I like.” 

here was no mistaking the meaning fall 
in his voice. Miss Rose sighed gently and 
lowered her -her lashes had often 
excited comment. Then, in a soft voice, she 
asked him the sort of life he would prefer. 

In reply, his lordship, with an eloquence 
which surprised himself, portrayed the joys of 
life in a seven-roomed house in town, with a 
greenhouse six feet by three, and a garden 
large enough to contain it. He really spoke 
well, and when he had finished his listener 


eyes 


gazed at him with eyes suffused with timid 
admiration. 

“Oh, my lord,” she said, prettily, “now I 
know what you’ve been doing. You’ve been 
slumming.” 

“ Slumming ?” gasped his lordship. 

“You couldn’t have described a place like 
that unless you had been,” said Miss Rose, 
nodding. “I hope you took the poor people 
some nice hot soup.” 

His lordship tried to explain, but without 


success. Miss Rose persisted in regarding 


him as a missionary of food and warmth, 
and spoke feelingly of the people who had 
to live in such places. 


She also warned him 
against the risk of 
infection. 

“You don’t under- 
stand ” he repeated, 


TO EXPLAIN.” 


impatiently. “These are nice houses—nice 
enough for anybody to live in. If you took 
soup to people like that, why, they'd throw it 
at you.” 

“Wretches!” murmured the indignant 
Jane, who was enjoying herself amazingly. 

His lordship eyed her with sudden 
suspicion, but her face was quite grave and 
bore traces of strong feeling. He explained 
again, but without avail. 

“You never ought to go near such places, 
my lord,” she concluded, solemnly, as she 
rose to quit the room. “Even a girl of my 
station would draw the line at that.” 

She bowed deeply and withdrew. His 
lordship sank into a chair and, thrusting his 
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hands into his pockets, gazed gloomily at the 
dried grasses in the grate. 

During the next day or two his appetite 
failed, and other well-known symptoms set 
in. Miss Rose, diagnosing them all, pre- 
scribed by stealth some bitter remedies. 
The farmer regarded his change of manner 
with disapproval, and, concluding that it was 
due to his own complaints, sought to reassure 
him. He also pointed out that his daughter’s 
opinion of the aristocracy was hardly likely 
to increase if the only member she knew 
went about the house as though he had just 
lost his grandmother. 

“You are longing for the gaieties of 
town, my lord,” he remarked one morning at 
breakfast. 

His lordship shook his head. The gaieties 
comprised, amongst other things, a stool and 
a desk. 

“TI don’t like town,” he said, with a glance 
at Jane. “If I had my choice I would live 
here always. I would sooner live here in this 
charming spot with this charming society than 
anywhere.” 

Mr. Rose coughed and, having caught his 
eye, shook his head at him and significantly 
glanced over at the unconscious Jane. The 
young man ignored his action and, having got 
an opening, gave utterance in the course of 
the next ten minutes to radical heresies of so 
violent a type that the farmer could hardly 
keep his seat. Social distinctions were con- 
demned utterly, and the House of Lords 
referred to as a human dust-bin. The farmer 
gazed open-mouthed at this snake he had 
nourished. 

“Your lordship will alter your mind when 
you get to town,” said Jane, demurely. 

“ Never!” declared the other, impressively. 

The girl sighed, and gazing first with much 
interest at her parent, who seemed to be 
doing his best to ward off a fit, turned her 
lustrous eyes upon the guest. 

“We shall all miss you,” she said, softly. 
“You’ve been a lesson to all of us.” 

“Lesson ?” he repeated, flushing. 

“It has improved our behaviour so, having 
a lord in the house,” said Miss Rose, with 
painful humility. “ I’m sure father hasn’t been 
like the same man since you’ve been here.” 

“What d’ye mean ?” demanded the farmer, 
hotly. 

“Don’t speak like that before his lordship, 
father,” said his daughter, hastily. “I’m 
not blaming you; you’re no worse than the 
other men about here. You haven’t had an 
opportunity of learning before, that’s all. It 
isn’t your fault.” 


“ Learning ?” bellowed the farmer, turning 
an inflamed visage upon his apprehensive 
guest. “ Have you noticed anything about my 
behaviour ? ” 

“Certainly not,” said his lordship, hastily. 

“All I know is,” continued Miss Rose, 
positively, “I wish you were going to stay 
here another six months for father’s sake.” 

“ Look here ” began Mr. Rose, smiting 
the table. 

“And Annie’s,” said Jane, raising her 
voice above the din. “I don’t know which 
has improved the most. I’m sure the way 
they both drink their tea now——” 

Mr. Rose pushed his chair back loudly 
and got up from the table. For a moment 
he stood struggling for words, then he turned 
suddenly with a growl and quitted the room, 
banging the door after him in a fashion which 
clearly indicated that he still had some 
lessons to learn. 

“You’ve made your father angry,” said 
his lordship. 

“It’s for his own good,” said Miss Rose. 
“ Are you really sorry to leave us?” 

“‘Sorry ?” repeated the other. 
no word for it.” 

“ You will miss father,” said the girl. 

He sighed gently. 

“ And Annie,” she continued. 

He sighed again, and Jane took a slight 
glance at him cornerwise. 

“ And me too, I hope,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

“ Miss you!” repeated his lordship, in a 
suffocating voice. “I should miss the sun 
less.” 

“T am so glad,” said Jane, clasping her 
hands ; “it is so nice to feel that one is not 
quite forgotten. Of course, I can never for- 
get you. You are the only nobleman I have 
ever met.” 

“T hope that it is not only because of 
that,” he said, forlornly. 

Miss Rose pondered. When she pondered 
her eyes increased in size and revealed 
unsuspected depths. 

“‘No-o,” she said at length, in a hesitating 
voice. 

“Suppose that I were not what I am 
represented to be,” he said, slowly. “ Suppose 
that, instead of being Lord Fairmount, I were 
merely a clerk.” 

“A clerk?” repeated Miss Rose, with a 
very well-managed shudder. ‘How can I 
suppose such an absurd thing as that ?” 

“But if I were?” urged his lordship, 
feverishly. 

“Tt’s no use supposing such a thing as 





“ Sorry is 
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that,” said Miss Rose, briskly ; “ your high 
birth is stamped on you.” 

His lordship shook his head. 

“T would sooner be a labourer 
farm than a king anywhere else,” 
with feeling. 

Miss Rose drew a pattern on the floor 
with the toe of her shoe. 

“The poorest labourer on the farm can 
have the pleasure of looking at you every 
day,” continued his lordship, passionately. 
“ Every day of his life he can see you, and 
feel a better man for it.” 

Miss Rose looked at him sharply. Only 
the day before the poorest labourer had seen 
her—when he wasn’t expecting the honour— 
and received an epitome of his character 
which had nearly stunned him. But his 
lordship’s face was quite grave. 

“I go to-morrow,” he said. 

“Ves,” said Jane, in a hushed voice. 

He crossed the room gently and took a 
seat by her side. Miss Rose, still gazing at 
the floor, wondered indignantly why it was 
she was not blushing. His lordship’s con- 
versation had come to a sudden stop and the 
silence was most awkward. 

“ve been a fool, Miss Rose,” he said at 
last, rising and standing over her ; “and I’ve 


on this 
he said, 
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been taking a great liberty. I’ve been 
deceiving you for nearly a fortnight.” 

“Nonsense!” responded Miss 
briskly. 

““T have been deceiving you,” he repeated. 
“T have made you believe that I am a 
person of title.” 

“‘ Nonsense !” said Miss Rose again. 

The other started and eyed her uneasily. 

““ Nobody would mistake you for a lord,” 
said Miss Rose, cruelly. “ Why, I shouldn’t 
think that you had ever seen one. You 
didn’t do it at all properly. Why, your 
uncle Cray would have done it better.” 

Mr. Cray’s nephew fell back in conster- 
nation and eyed her dumbly as she laughed. 
All mirth is not contagious, and he was 
easily able to refrain from joining in this. 

“T can’t understand,” said Miss Rose, 
as she wiped a tear-dimmed eye—“I can't 
understand how you could have thought I 
should be so stupid.” 

“T’ve been a fool,” said the other, bitterly, 
as he retreated to the door. ‘“‘ Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Jane. She looked him 
full in the face, and the blushes for which 
she had been waiting came in force. “ You 
needn’t go, unless you want to,” she said, 
softly. ‘I like fools better than lords.” 


Rose, 














“| LIKE FOOLS BETTER THAN LORDS.” 








Ups and Downs in My Life. 

By Henry W. Lucy. 
mile of Saturn. Near him is another gallant 
captain, of the Grenadiers, who has not 
thought the occasion worth special prepara- 
tion in the way of dress. He has turned out 


CENE, Crystal Palace; 
locality, a bit of meadow 
inside the Palace grounds, 
consecrated to the departure 
of many balloons; epoch, 
the sixteenth Handel Festival ; 
time, high noon; weather cloudy, with a 


in an ordinary shooting-coat, and “ billycock ” 
hat warranted to blow off on the slightest 
provocation. 





There is no particular reason 





strong wind blowing south-west. 
There are not many people 
about, the tens of thousands 
who throng the Crystal Palace 
being happily unconscious that 
a renowned traveller is about 
to make another journey. Up 
on a knoll near the gate lead- 
ing into the field are two 
nursemaids in charge of four 
children, the latter amusing 
themselves by dragging each 
other through a hedge, whilst 
the maids are profoundly 
occupied—the one reading a 
letter, the other listening. 

In the centre of the sward 
a balloon is swaying 
about _ ineffeciually, 
held down by innu 
merable bags of sand 
hooked on to the net- 
ting. A gentleman in 
semi - police attire is 
diligently pumping gas 
into the balloon. An-’ 
other gentleman, in 
his shirt - sleeves, is 
superintending opera- 
tions. Others, also 
in shirt-sleeves, are 
holding on to ropes, 
sniffing at the gas, or 
performing other func 
tions understood to be 
essential to a success 
ful balloon ascent. 

Captain Fred Bu 
naby (of the Blues) 
stands smilingly look 
ing on, his colossal 
figure draped in a 
thick, far - reaching 
overcoat, his head 
crowned by a comical 
little tweed cap, 


guaranteed not to Mk. WRIGHT IN THE CAR OF THE BALLOON IN WHICH MR. 
LUCY AND HIS COMPANIONS ASCENDED. 

" > b ry ion of Mr. Pe U es . 

From a Photo. by Mr. T. Wright. By permission of Mr. Perciva spirits, not sound in 


blow off unless the 
balloon goes within a 
Vol. xxxi.—~6 
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Spencer 


why the Grenadier should go 
up in a balloon, except that 
there is a strong spice of dan- 
ger about the enterprise ; for 
whomsoever else may join the 
expedition, it is stipulated that 
there shall be no professional 
aeronaut. Burnaby, however, 
has a purpose. Back from 
his ride to Khiva, he has now 
been in this effete land several 
weeks, and its commonplaces 
begin to pall upon him. Life 
is scarcely worth living in a 
country where a man regularly 
goes to bed under cover ; 
where he dines at stated hours, 
has his morning and 
evening newspapers, 
goes to dinner-parties 
and balls, and from 
Sunday to Saturday 
comes no nearer dan- 
ger than that which 
may lurk under the 
probability of a mob 
suddenly breaking in 
upon the Horse 
Guards, when he 
might at the head of 
his troops defend it to 
the last drop of his 
blood. 

Growing discon- 
tented with the hor 
rible regularity of life 
in London, the 
thought occurred to 
him that he would 
have a balloon all to 
himself, where, freed 
from the counsels or 
the fears of an aero- 
naut, he: might go 
whither the wind 
should drive him. As 
some men, finding 
themselves in low 
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the liver, take a pill, so the captain decided 
to take a balloon. Thus it comes to pass that, 
whilst the wind is bending the mighty trees, 
swaying the balloon to and fro as if it were a 
feather, he looks on with contented smile, 
the colour already coming back to his cheeks, 
the light returning to his eyes. 

“ Now, sir,” said Wright, the envied owner 


“THE BALI.OON 
SWAYING IN A 
THREATENS TO 
OCCUPANTS OUT OF 


1S SURGING AND 

MANNER THAT 
PITCH THE 

THE CAR.’ 





of a real balloon, “the sooner you are ready, 
the better I shall be pleased.” 

“ Have you given us plenty of gas ?” asked 
the captain. 

“Yes, sir; you will go up like a shot.” 

“Give us some more gas,” said Burnaby, 
firmly. 

The gentleman in the semi-police uniform 
shook up the and _ the balloon, 
trembling and snorting like a maddened 
horse, threatened to break away. 

Crawling in under the netting, skilfully 
evading the swaying cords that threatened to 
strangle him, the Grenadier boarded the car. 
Sitting down at the bottom, with his head 
thrust through the netting, after the fashion 
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an ambitious bird on the way to market in a 
twine-bound basket curiously regards the 
surrounding scenery, he had a bad five 
The balloon was tossed about with 


minutes. 
increased frenzy. Every time it pitched 
over, right or left, the netting swept 


across, threatening to create a flow of pro- 
motion in a crack regiment. 

Burnaby, scorning to 
dodge in among the 
netting, strode fiercely 
over it towards the car, 
his illimitable legs dan- 
gerously entwined at 
every step. He got 
over safely, just escap- 
ing being ripped up by 
the anchor as the bal- 
loon lurched over, and 
the Grenadier’s head, 
still safe on his shoul- 
ders, disappeared on 
the other side. The 
captain has every quali- 
fication for an aeronaut 
except moderate size. 
No one except those 
who have made an 
aerial journey with him 
can imagine the curi- 
ously complete way in 
which his legs pervade 
the car. It is a case 
of Eclipse first and the 
rest nowhere. If he 
did not find a fresh 
charm in the danger of 
sitting on the edge of 
the car whilst it careers 
through space, it would 
be absolutely impos- 
sible to dispose of him 
in any aerial contriv- 
ance built on a smaller scale than the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Now the car is loaded the balloon grows 
madder and madder, dashing off towards the 
side on the edge of which the captain sits, 
holding on to the netting. Then it lurches 
back, the Grenadier, now master of the situ- 
ation, deftly dodging the netting as it sweeps 
across with murderous intent to strangle him. 

“Let go!” cried the captain, and the men 
begin unhooking the bags of sand. 

The balloon is positively going out of what 
passes with it for a mind, surging and sway- 
ing in a manner that threatens to pitch the 
occupants out of the car. 

“Let us have another bag of ballast,” 
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“You have got plenty,” Wright expostu- 
lates. 

“ Another bag of ballast,” says the cap- 
tain, in the same uncompromising manner 
with which he had ordered and obtained 
more gas. ‘The bag was pitched in. 

The sand-bags that anchor the balloon to 
earth are unhooked one by one. The men 
in charge grow more and more excited. The 
two nursemaids on the far-off knoll stop read- 
ing their letter to watch the balloon. Of the 
four children one has been finally overcome, 
and, lying prone on its face, its back affords 
a convenient coign of vantage whence an 
elder brother may observe the proceedings. 
The last link with earth is loosed. ‘The mad 
surging of the balloon ceases. To the 
throbbing and jumping there succeeds a 
condition of absolute steadiness, whilst 
the world and all that therein is seem sud- 
denly to sink beneath the occupants of the 
car. 

The prospect swiftly widens, and, without 
feeling that we have stirred an inch, lo! we 
are motionless many feet above the topmost 
pinnacle of the Crystal Palace. All around, 
for miles and miles, lies the verdurous 
country with a cloud of smoke towards 
the north, through which chimneys and spires 
appear, indicating that there lies London. 

Driven by the south- 
west wind the balloon 
was carried swiftly on at 
the rate of forty miles an 
hour. So steady and 
motionless was the pro- 
gress that the only way 
of ascertaining that one 
moved was to fix the eye 


on some landmark. 
Being well loaded with 
ballast, the balloon was 


kept at a pretty low level 
for some miles, thus af- 
fording a view of the 
country stretched below, 
the fields showing in 
varied pattern like 
a drawing-room carpet, 
the towns and _ villages, 
with all their streets sin- 
gularly straight, dotted 
about like neatly - made 
toys. Clear away to the 
north-west London 
loomed large, the prin- 
cipal object in the con- 
geries of buildings being 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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The balloon made straight for the river, 
crossing it just below Greenwich. Harking 
back, it trended farther east, crossing again at 
Woolwich. Whilst sailing in this direction 
the captain’s heart was light. Balloon ascents 
are a comparative nothingness to him, for, 
having long ago made his twentieth, he has 
given up counting how many times he has 
been up. In the present instance there was 
the special spice of delight in the fact that 
he was untrammelled by the presence of an 
aeronaut, and that consequently something 
might happen. What he wanted, and chiefly 
hoped for, was to get to the sea. 

“Tt is a curious thing in this country,” he 
said, looking moodily at his compass, “ that 
one never or rarely gets a good stiff north 
breeze that would carry a balloon over the 
Channel. This westerly gust, if it lasted, 
would take us out into the German 
Ocean. But we shall have it changing again, 
and will be off on the usual journey across 
Essex.” 

There fell dead silence. The balloon sped 
steadily eastward till Woolwich was passed. 
Looking far out the eye beheld, under a 
gleam of sunshine, something that shone like 
molten silver. 

“The sea!” cried the captain. 


A voice, which sounded strangely—as 
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voices do in the unearthly stillness of this 
upper air— slowly spoke :— 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Look’d on each other with a wild surmise 
Silent upon a peak in Darien. 

Burnaby’s prognostication proved true. 
After catching a glimpse of what seemed to 
be the sea, though it was probably only the 
broad mouth of the river at Gravesend, the 
balloon, spinning round, began to recross 
the river, and swiftly made its way over the 
low-lying land of Essex. 

“Shall we go higher?” said the Grenadier. 

“Yes,” said the captain. 

A bag of ballast was emptied, the earth 

seemed to sink farther, and the top of the 
balloon suddenly came upon a cloud. Like 
everything else, the cloud soon dropped 
below the car. The balloon went sailing on. 
Above, a cloudless sky of blue ; below, no 
earth, nor sight nor sound of human life. 
Only a broad sea of fleecy cloud, on which 
was pictured the shadow of the balloon, with 
the heads of the occupants as clearly 
traced as if it were a colossal photograph. 
It was worth a much more perilous 
journey to see this picture, and to feel all 
that was made possible by the sight. 
Overhead, the bewitchingly blue sky, 
tempering with softened light the blazing 
ball of the setting sun; beneath, the 
fleecy clouds with the shadowy companicn 
balloon ; afar off, beyond the ravelled 
edges of the cloud, glimpses of glade 
and trees and sunlit fields. 

“It is confoundedly hot,” said the 
Grenadier. 

“ Yes,” said the captain, taking off his 
gigantic coat and hanging it on to the 
anchor, as if he were in a mess-room. 
“One comfort in being above 
the clouds is that a man can sit 
in public in his shirt-sleeves.” 

The balloon sped on and pre- 
sently cleared the cloud. All the 
nether world lay spread below, 
with the Thames glittering far 
away behind, suggesting the idea 
that the sea-serpent had got 
himself electro-plated and was 
leisurely crawling up towards 
London, intent upon seeing the 
great city. After sailing for an hour anda 
half, the wind still keeping southerly, the sea 
again became visible to the east. A glance at 
the map showed that this must be the Black- 
water River, and that, with the wind as it 
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now was, the balloon would, in course of 
time, arrive at Norwich. Some distance 
ahead was a wood—not Epping Forest, as 
the Grenadier surmised, for Epping lay away 
to the left. 

“ We had better get down before we reach 
the wood,” said the captain ; “so here goes.” 

And he gave the gas-pipe a turn. The 
earth, contrary to its usual practice, now 
began to ascend. Suddenly the fields 
assumed larger dimensions ; trees grew up as 
if by magic ; animals, which looked like hares 
as they capered about the meadows, turned 
































oyit to be horses ; cattle, which 
one thought were mice, dis- 
closed themselves in their true dimen- 
sions. With the sound of the wind 
rushing in the ears, and a vague sense 
that if the earth did not cease be- 
having itself in this ludicrous manner 
there would shortly be a collision, 
things continued to grow larger and larger. 
“Qut with the anchor!” shouted the 
captain. The anchor was dropped, the 
earth thereupon suddenly taking a dive, 
leaving the balloon some hundred feet higher 
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than when freighted with the ironload. You 
may throw an anchor out on a field, but you 
cannot make it bite. This particular anchor 
amused itself by dancing about on the hard 
earth, diligently grubbing up the gras, pass- 
ing through hedges, and skilfully avoiding 
anything that offered a firm clutch. 

The earth, having thus insisted upon 
coming up to the balloon, brought the wind 
with it. The captain was now in improved 
spirits. The pertinacious conduct of the 
anchor was quite an unlooked-for treat. 
Fullness of joy was promised by approaching 
the wood, which was rushing on the balloon 
with far more velocity than Dunsinane 
approached Macbeth. 

““We shall be into the wood in half a 
minute,” said the captain, cheerfully. 

“ At the charge!” responded the Grenadier. 
Amid the rushing of the wind might be 
heard an in- 
spiriting whistle 
sounding the 
charge. 

“Here is 
wood !” 

Into it went the 
balloon, crashing 
against a tree and 
tearing a_ large 
strip out of the 
silk, spreading 
abroad a perfume 
as if the main pipe 
of the gasworks 
had suddenly 
burst. If the an- 
chor would only 
catch the ground 
now all would be 
well. 

But there never 
was, since the days 
of the Ark, an an- 
chor like this. To 
observe the way it 
carefully eluded 
trees, which grew 
about as_plenti- 
fully as gooseberry 
bushes, was ex- 
ceedingly interest 
ing. {t would go 
half a yard out of 
its course to avoid 
an eligible tree, 


the 


whilst it fiercely 
grubbed up 
any weeds that 
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raised aloft their feeble stalks. From tree to 
tree the wind hurried the balloon, making 
fresh gashes in the canvas, threatening to 
leave not a rag behind. Also the balloon 
now began to droop heavily, and it was 
evident that the end could not long be 
delayed. 

Midway in the wood the anchor care- 
fully selected an exceedingly rotten elm, on a 
branch of which the car calmly reposed, the 
anchor taking this opportunity—when it was 
absolutely of no use—to fasten itself in the 
root of a giant oak. There was nothing for 
it but to drop on to the ground, and this was 
done without other harm than a few scratches. 
There remained the balloon to release, and 
this the Grenadier volunteered to do. Climb- 
ing up the tree like a cat, he, though half 
suffocated with gas, loosened the folds of the 
balloon, and lowered the car into the arms of 
the captain. 

“How do you 
feel now?” asked 
the Grenadier, 
when, at midnight, 
he met his com 
panion of voyage 
at the Queen’s ball 
at Buckingham 
Palace. 

“ Better,” said 
Burnaby, empha- 
tically. “That 
was a capital an 
chor. I am going 
to buy it from 
Wright, and will 
keep it for future 
balloon journeys.” 


On March 18th, 
1904, being a 
Friday, day of ill 
omen to sailors, 
the country was 
shocked by news 
of terrible disaster. 
The submarine 
Ar, scouting off 
the Nab Light- 
ship, was run 
down by a big 
ocean steamer 
homeward bound. 
The officers on the 
bridge of the Ber- 
lin Castle, feeling 
a shock to the hull 
of their ship, 
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thought they had been struck by a torpedo, 
and hastily signalled to whom it might con- 
cern that they did not care for further practice. 
What actually happened was that, running 
over the submerged Az, the liner struck the 
conn'ng tower, sending the submarine to the 
bottom, seven fathoms down, with her crew 
of nine hands and two officers sealed up in 
a hopeless tomb. 

Twelve months later, walking through 
Portsmouth Dockyard, I came upon a 
ghastly memento of the terrible tragedy. It 
was the hull of the hapless 4z in dry dock 
undergoing repairs. Her frail framework 
showed the rent caused by the impact of the 
great steamer. Repairs were still going 
forward, but the dockyard authorities were 
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harbour. To draw alongside was easy enough, 
at least for the man at the wheel of the 
launch. For a mere landsman there was 
initial difficulty in getting aboard the sub- 
marine.® Built for working in the depths of 
ocean, the structure of a fish is inevitably 
adopted. For the unaccustomed foot the 
deck of Az2 inconveniently resembled the 
back of a porpoise. That would have 
mattered less had there been anything in the 
shape of bulwarks or rails to hang on by. A 
porpoise has neither, nor had A2. The 
second lieutenant, his legs scientifically 
astraddle, gripped my hand and I made my 
way to the centre of the rolling boat, whence 
projected the top of what I subsequently 
recognised as the conning tower. A per- 
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not disposed to hurry them. At the call of 
duty the British seamen will go anywhere and 
do anything. Still, on the whole, it was 
thought better not to hurry 47 into commis- 
sion again. Better let the passage of a year 
or two blunt the feeling of horror and alarm 
created by the accident. 

I had personal interest in the wreck, since I 
was On my way to join her sister ship, A2, 
with intent to make a submarine excursion. 
The Admiral and the party from Admiralty 
House cheerily came to see me off. I did 
not discern in their countenances or their 
manner overweening desire on the part of 
anyone to share the adventure. Sufficient 
for the day was the opportunity of seeing the 
rescued wreck of 47, without actually experi- 
menting in the unsympathetic bosom of the 
deep and the narrow hold of A2. 

It was a lovely spring morning. Portsmouth 
Harbour sparkled in the sunlight as we 


steamed in the Admiral’s launch towards the 
submarine awaiting us at the mouth of the 


pendicular steel ladder shoots down into the 
hold, quite a snug apartment running the full 
length of the hull. In the centre, under the 
conning tower, it was some seven or eight 
feet high. Following the lines of the porpoise, 
it narrowed fore and aft to a point where men 
moving about perforce went down an hands 
and knees. 

Brill‘'antly illuminated with electric light, 
one could see that on either side every 
foot of the space was devoted to intricate 
machinery. Port and starboard the bellied 
sides of the hold were occupied by what, 
to the solitary passenger, were inscrutable 
screws and levers, each having its appointed 
function, failure at any particular turn mean- 
ing the destruction of the ship and its crew. 
By and by, when, submerged, 42 was merrily 
moving along under pretence of being charged 
with a playful surprise for an enemy’s ship, 
and, in obedience to the word of command, 
swift hands reaching forth here and there 
touched a lever or turned a screw, one 
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thought of the organ-loft and a musician 
manipulating the stops. 

When I descended, the crew, nine all 
told, were each at his appointed post, lying 
or sitting, according to his position in con- 
nection with the sloping deck overhead. 
The second lieutenant was in charge below. 
The first stood on the ladder in the conning 
tower. At a signal the top of the turret 
closed down, shutting out the light of heaven 
and glimpses of the shore. The valves in 
the ballast tanks were opened and filled with 
water. The boat began to sink, swiftly 
disappearing from the gaze of the interested 
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ant in command.. From time to time his 
voice, pitched in low, vibrating tones, solemnly 
distinct, broke the silence by rapping forth 
orders intently listened for by the nine sailors, 
barefooted, strong-handed, alert. 

“Close 3, 4, and 5,” said the voice from 
the tower. There was quick movement on 
the part of three bluejackets. A wheel was 
turned or a lever pulled. In turn came the 
almost whispered responses, “ Three closed, 
sir,” “ Four closed, sir,” ‘“ Five closed, 
sir.” 

Silence fell for some moments, then fresh 
orders with quick response, always in that 
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company on the Admiral’s launch. Only 
amid the eddy on the surface of the sea 
under which 42 had sunk projected the 
mouth of the periscope, a small, ingeniously 
constructed reflector, our only means of 
communication with a narrowly limited space 
of the world above. 

I began to be alert for the coming of novel 
sensations. When we began our descent 
surely one would feel the movement and hear 
the swish of hungry water as the boat sank. 
[here was something terribly intense in the 
tones and attitude of officers and crew. Only 
the second lieutenant, told off to explain 
matters to the passenger, preserved an airy 
manner and a lightness of tone suitable more 
to a snug smoking-room than the hull of a 
submerged boat. Up in the conning tower, 
his eye to the periscope, perched the lieuten- 


sort of whisper in which people exchange 
remarks in a death chamber. To tell the 
truth, the narrow hold, regarded _longi- 
tudinally, with its bulging midships, its taper- 
ing ends, and its memories of Az twelve 
months ago buried full seven fathoms deep, 
did resemble a Gargantuan coffin. 

“When shall we sink?” I whispered to 
the second lieutenant. (I did not mean to 
whisper, but the habit was imperative and 
contagious. ) 

“We sank five minutes ago,” he answered. 
“We are ten feet under water, out of sight 
from sea or land, except for a few inches of 
the top of the periscope. We are making 
eight knots nicely. If, before going under, 
we had spotted the enemy’s ship, we should 
be within firing range in twenty minutes, 
would let fly the torpedo primed in the bows 
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yonder, and be ready for the spare tube as 
the first hit or missed the hull.” 

Straining attention, one had (or fancied he 
had) some sense of movement, hearing some 
sound of bub- 
bling water at 
the prow. But 
it required ex- 
ercise of faith 
capable of re- 
moving moun- 
tains to realize 
that we had 
sunk beyond 
sight or ken of 
mankind, and 
were running 
races in the 
depths of the 
sea with sur- 
prised soles 
and confound 
ed cod. Tes- 
timony to the 
unusual situa- 
tion was not 
forthcoming 
through the 
medium of 
other senses. 
We were shut 
out from the 
ambient aigtr. 
But forrard, under the spare torpedo tube, 
was stored in chambers an amount of air that 
would, I was assured by the cheery second 
lieutenant, last for twelve hours. 

Nearly three months later, on June 8th, 
another sister ship of 42 sank with her com- 
plement of eleven men on board. For fully 
twelve hours the rescue party overhead dis 
covered in the stream of bubbles floating to 
the surface evidence that for that period the 
imprisoned men were alive, having sufficient 
air to breathe. ‘This liberai storage is neces- 
sary, for, though a cruise below—at least in 
practice time—rarely exceeds half an hour, 
thereris ever-present danger of happing on a 
mud-bank at the bottom of the sea, involv- 
ing prolonged struggle for deliverance. 

Through the twenty minutes we were 
engulfed there was no perceptible difference 
in the air we breathed. What became of the 
vitiated atmosphere is a mystery I forgot to 
fathom. 

Under Providence, we were absolutely in 
the hands of the young lieutenant up in the 
conning tower, his prosaic feet just showing 
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on the lower rung of the steel ladder. For 
the rest the crew were as absolutely machines 
as were the screws they turned or the levers 
they pressed. Save for the commander’s 
voice now 
and then 
breaking in on 
the uncanny 
stillness, and 
for the coffin- 
shaped space 
on which the 
electric light 
shone, they 
neither heard 
nor saw. 

Rolled round in 
earth’s diurnal 
course 

With rocks and 
stones and 
trees. 
Coming back 

to our starting- 

point, always 
without sense 

of motion, I 

peered through 

the periscope. 

From the depth 

of the hold I 

looked upon a 

circle of water 

with the sun- 
light illumining it. On its rim was the 

Admiral’s launch with the house-party on 

board, probably wondering with vexed appre 

hension whether anything would happen to 

A2, her crew and passenger, that at the 

bidding of common decency would interfere 

with luncheon at the accustomed hour. This 
circular space, the range of the periscope, is 
all that the commander of a submarine can 
see from the depths. It seems to have failed 

Ar in the moment of peril. Had the 

lieutenant in the conning tower caught sight 

of the liner entering the rim of light there 
would have been time to sink the boat 
beyond the point of danger. 

“So you’ve come up again!” a voice said, 
as, emerging from the depths, we found our- 
selves almost alongside the Admiral’s launch. 
It was the young daughter of Admiralty 
House. 

The remark was prosaic. Of course we 
had come up again. Perhaps it was super- 
sensitiveness that gave birth to the fancy of 
discerning a shade of disappointment clouding 
an ingenuous countenance. 











Henry Irving. 
AN ARTIST’S SKETCH OF AN ACTOR. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
OMETHING of an 
apology is, perhaps, 


expected from me for 
adding my little stock 
of reminiscences of our 
greatest actor to the 
huge list of those al- 
ready published. I 
think I may say, how- 
ever, that I had ex- 
ceptional opportunities 
of knowing him. He 
and I were very old 
friends, and I made a 
careful study of him in 
fifty of his best-known 
characters. Every one 
of these sketches he 
approved of. Let me 
begin my recollections 
with a quotation from 
‘a letter which I sent to 
the Daily Telegraph 
just after his death :— 

“*T have been rather surprised that, so far as 
I have seen, no artist’s name appears in all 
the appreciations of Irving published since 
his death. Yet Irving, to my mind, was 
essentially the artist-actor. A deaf man, if 
artistic, could enjoy and understand the 
subtlety of Sir Henry Irving’s wonderful per- 
formances, simply through watching his 
artistic manner. 

“In 1887, when I removed my ‘ Artistic 
Joke’ from the Gainsborough Gallery, in 
Bond Street, and re-opened it in Manchester 
shortly afterwards, I found that Irving hap- 
pened to be playing in that city in ‘ Faust.’ 
The Manchester Art and Literary Club 
gave a supper in his honour, and, hear- 
ing that I was in the city, they very 
kindly invited me. To my surprise and 
embarrassment I found myself placed at 
the table at the left of the chairman, 
and regarded as the second guest of the 
evening. 

“ After supper Irving delivered, in his easy 
manner, one of those graceful speeches in 
which no one surpassed him. I was then 





called upon to follow upon ‘ Art,’ and, 
unprepared, I was somewhat at a loss to con- 
nect ‘Art’ and ‘The Drama.’ However, 
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I advanced a favourite point of mine, which 
is that artists derive much benefit from the 
theatre, whither they go to learn. I reminded 
my listeners that a hundred years ago Royal 
Academicians used to meet at their Royal 
Academy, where a model was placed in front 
of them, in order that they might discuss the 
different attitudes and movements of figures 
and their drapery. This their successors no 
longer meet to do, and I pointed out that 
among the reasons which have led them to 
discontinue the practice was the fact that 
they can now sit in the stalls of the Lyceum 
Theatre and get a lesson in motion, attitude, 
and the movement of drapery, from such a 
master of those arts as Irving.” 

In fact, no actor ever came nearer to the 
combination of the artist and the actor than 
Sir Henry Irving. 

It struck me as I was making the remarks 
noted above that Irving was probably think- 
ing of the caricatures I had perpetrated of 
him. But although there is no denying the 
fact that he was very sensitive to caricature, 
he knew that I was a genuine admirer of his 
genius, and that in common with all artists I 
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knew him to be a true artist also, and his 
poses and the management of his hands and 
drapery were well worth studying by the 
brethren of the pencil and the brush. 

He was as much a friend to the workers in 
the studio as he was to 
those on the stage, and 
it is therefore sad to 
think that he fared so 
badly in the hands of the 
artists — both painters 
and sculptors. ‘The late 
Edwin Long painted a 
very poor picture of 
Irving as Hamlet. Mil- 
lais’ portrait exhibited in 
the Academy, and since 
then hanging over the 
fireplace in the strangers’ 
room in the Garrick 
Club, gives one no idea 
of strength, and Irving 
had a strong face. And 
as he frequently sat under 
this portrait it was easy 
to contrast the original 
with the picture. 

A caricaturist is one 
who emphasizes all the 


bad qualities in the IRVING AS HAMLET. 


sitter and avoids the 

better ones. Is it libellous to say that a 
certain R.A.’s portraits are clever simply 
for the reason that he is most uncom- 
promising? He paints the Jew picture- 
dealer, cunning, leery; the turn of the 
thumb, the whole attitude, is that of a Jew 
in burlesque. Yet who can say it is not 
true to life? The wife of the vulgar City 
man, as he depicts her, with diamonds in her 
hair, on every fii zer, 
round each wrist, is 
true to nature. Yet 
the nature seems 
more vulgar on can 
vas than in real life. 
The artist who can 
paint the truth and 
“show up” his sit- 
ters, as caricatures 
do, is daring; but he 
is, in his art, essen- 
tially a caricaturist. 
Still, when he paints 
a portrait of a great 
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the best points of his sitter. His portrait of 
Irving, a greater artist himself than all the 
Academicians—English, Dutch, or Yankee— 
ought to have been the tribute of one artist 
to another—such a portrait, for instance, as 
that of Mrs. Siddons by 
Reynolds. But what was 
that portrait? The head 
of a drunken, fifth-rate, 
broken-down mummer. 
I caricatured it, merci- 
fully, in Punch as our own 
Irving with a bad cold 
in his head. Anyway, it 
was certainly quite un- 
worthy of the  artist- 
painter or of the artist- 
actor. This Irving him- 
self felt, and felt bitterly. 
He made no secret of the 
fate of this portrait. For 
one evening, at a dinner 
of distinguished people, 
he informed the guests 
what had befallen it. 

“T have been asking 
my friend next to me,” 
he said, indicating the 
President of the Royal 
Academy, and address- 
ing the company in 
general, “whether any man has a right to 
destroy the work of a great artist, should that 
artist produce a portrait which may be 
regarded asa libel. Some of you have seen 
a portrait of me by X , who I believe is 
a great painter, exhibited in the Academy a 
few seasons ago. That portrait I looked 
upon with indignation. To-day—this very 
morning—in the process of packing (I am 
leaving my old rooms 
off Bond Street) I 
came across it. I 
called in my old ser- 
vant-man and asked 
him what he thought 
of it. Would he have 
it? No; he declined. 
So I took a long, 
sharp knife and I cut 
that portrait into long 
strips, and my man 
threw them into the 
fire. Now, was I 
justified in that act? 


artist, and not merely A Ly | | That is what I want 
of a successful man fo A ' @ | to know.” 
a It is a thousand 


or woman in trade, he 
ought to bring out 
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pities that this clever 
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artist did not rise to the occasion and hand 
down to posterity a really fine portrait of 
Irving. This unfortunate one was only a 
head. He could have painted the head 
again, and some model could have sat for 
the figure. Irving knew all about such studio 
matters, as the following anecdote shows. 

It so happened I sat at supper next to 
Irving on the night of the greatest prize-fight 
of our time. Strange to say, it was a supper 
at the Garrick Club given by an artist to 
those who supported his election to the club. 
The fight I had been to was 
that famous encounter at the 
National Sporting Club be- 
tween Slavin and the black / || 
pugilist, Jackson. Irving was 
deeply interested in my ac- 
count of the fight I had just 
seen. I told him 
of the fine effort 
of the defeated 
but plucky white 
man, Slavin. As 
an artist I could 
not but admire 
the grand phy- 
sique of the 
ebony - skinned 
gladiator. 

“ Ves,” said 
Irving, “he must be a 
splendid fellow. You 
know, we actors have 
taken credit for a phy- 
sique not our own— 
witness the pictures of 
the last generation and 
those before. Then the 
actor sat only for the 
head ; a prize - fighter 
posed for the figure, 
and, strange to say, 
the favourite model of 
the last generation was a coloured fighter.” 

With the exception of Hamlet, no part has 
ever been the making of an actor. An actor 
must make the part, and the part must 
suit his personality. No one would ever 
select Sir Henry Irving to play Falstaff, but 
everyone selected him to play Don Quixote. 
The part was written for him, and he looked 
the character to perfection. But one great 
difficulty that presented itself was the finding 
of Don Quixote’s horse—sufficiently quaint, 
starved, and aged. Irving had not himself 
thought much about it, but as the time for the 
production drew near he realized with anxiety 
that he had to appear, attired in armour, 
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astride his charger. He consulted his trust- 
worthy lieutenant, Mr. Bram Stoker. 

“Bram, what about the horse, eh?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I have found the 
very one for you in a field between Sun- 
derland and South Shields. It’s on its 
way.” 

The rehearsals went on. Irving bestrode a 
common or prompter’s chair, and waved his 
umbrella in place of his spear. 

But horse-riding—particularly in front of 
the footlights—is a feat not to be performed 
without practice. 

“Bram, where ts that 
horse ?” 

“T’ve just got a tele- 
gram, sir; it is on its 
way ; it will be at Eus- 


[ ton before we reach 
Act II.” 
No_ horse arrived. 


Irving was getting more 
and more uneasy. 

“ Bram, where is that 
horse? I had better 
hire one somewhere in 
London.” 

“It’s coming. Hire 
one in London! Why, 
there is not one in the 
whole of London to 
suit the part. Wait till 
you see this one. It 
will be a gigantic suc- 
You can count 


cess. 
its ribs, and its bones 
stand out like _hat- 
pegs. It’s ewe-necked 


and has a head like a 
camel.” 

“ But where is it? I 
must see it to-day.” 

Bram rushed from 
the stage, and nearly 
upset a messenger rushing on with a 
telegram. 

The telegram ran :— 

“Horse and man have arrived at Euston 
and started for theatre.” 

Mr. Bram Stoker handed the telegram to 
his chief. Mr. Loveday called out Act II. ; 
Sir Henry disappeared to his dressing-room 
to have his armour put on, and before all this 
was completed Mr. Bram Stoker returned. 
He rushed on to the stage with reddened 
face and glistening eye, his whole appearance 
denoting tragic disappointment. 

“ Stoker, where ts that horse?” 

“Oh, it’s all up with it.” 
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“What, not here! Where is it ?” 

“It arrived—it left Euston——” 

“Yes, yes; I know. I saw the tele- 
gram. But where is it?” 

“Well, the man and the beast got as far 
as Bow Street, then the police stopped them. 
The horse was ordered to be shot, and the 
man has been sentenced to a month’s hard 
labour for cruelty to animals !” 

The painstaking Mr. Stoker’s trouble was 
therefore lost, and stage realism suffered a 
blow. The substitute was a cab-horse, which, 
strange to relate, had 
to be made up for 
every performance 
to look a “bag of 
bones’’: ribs 
painted and hollow 
flanks artisticaily 
suggested. 

This little incident 
recalls another that 
happened a few years 
afterwards, when Irving 
produced Sardou’s 
“ Robespierre.” It was 
then necessary to have 
a horse to pull on a 
cart crowded with coun- 
try folk, in the beauti- 
ful rustic scene with 
which the play opens. 

This time Irving 
did not trust to wasters 
from the north or risks 
with the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. He dis- 
covered that the white 
horse ridden by an- 
other celebrated actor 
in a popular play which 
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X—— was haranguing the audience, why 
this ere ’orse yawned, it did.” 

“ Ah, I see, it’s a good critic too.” 

Sir Henry never forgot an old friend ; and 
many and many a kindly act of princely 
generosity is known, but not recorded. 
Perhaps one is worth telling, as it is not 
only a fair specimen of hundreds of Sir 
Henry’s acts of munificence, but it also 
throws a side-light on to the peculiar weak- 
ness of members of “ the profession.” 

Shortly after Irving went into management 
at the Lyceum he was 
walking down the 
Strand, when he was 
accosted by an out-of- 
elbow, broken - down 
tragedian : 

“What? Harry, my 
hearty! How is my 
old pal Harry? 
Why, the boys tell me, 
Irving, that you are 
now an actor-manager ; 
running the Lyceum. 
Who ever would have 
thought of this, in 
the old stock days at 
Edinburgh and Liver- 
pool, eh?” 

* Ah, my dear fel- 
low, quite so — quite 
so,” said Irving, shak- 
ing the stranger by the 
hand. ‘“ But you have 
the advantage of me. 
Who are you ?” 

“Who am I? Why, 
Roscius Shakespeare 
Thompson ; you re- 
member R. S. Thomp- 
son—Rocy, your old 


had just completed its vend as Wien. pal.” 


run was, in_ technical 
phraseology, “resting”; so it was brought 
on to the stage of the Lyceum at rehearsal 
for Irving’s inspection. The following conver- 
sation took place between Sir Henry and the 
man with the horse: 

“My good man, is this horse docile ?” 

“ Lor bless you, Sir ’Enry, it’s as quiet as 
a lamb.” 

“ And accustomed, I hear, to the stage, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir; it’s the very ’orse as ‘as been 


such a success in Mr. X———’s great pro- 
duction at his grand theatre.” 
“ Ah, quite so, quite so. Mr. X—— found 


it a good actor, eh ?” 


“| should think he did. Why, when Mr. 





“Ah, of course; 
now I do recall you, Thompson. You are 
‘ Dressing-bag ‘Thompson,’ aren’t you ?” 

“Why, of course I am; ‘ Dressing-bag 
Thompson.’ Fancy, Harry, your remember- 
ing that after all these years ! ” 

“What are you doing, Thompson ?” 

“Walking gent ; examiner of public build- 
ings ; anything you like but acting. Ah, 
Harry, the profession isn’t what it was in the 
palmy days of stock companies. They’re all 
burst now, and shop-boys become ‘actors’ 
and tour in pieces written by clerks, and run 
by American Jew company-promoters. The 
‘legitimate,’ ” said Thompson, thumping him- 
self on the chest, “are no longer appreciated. 
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By the way, Harry, what can you do for one 
of the right sort ?” 

“Come round to the Lyceum; we'll 
consult Bram Stoker. ... Here, Stoker, allow 
me to introduce Mr. Thompson—‘ Dressing- 
bag Thompson.’ Is our company full? 
We'll put him on the list and chance a suit- 
able part turning up.” Then, turning to 
Thompson, he said :— 

*“What about salary, eh ? 
a week, eh?” 

“From you, Harry, as an old pal, I will 
accept that retainer. I like to help an old 
friend ; so consider my services are yours at 
the honorarium mentioned.” 

“That’s all right, Thompson ; you will be 
paid weekly and advised when the next play 
is to be read. Good-bye, Thompson. How 
is your mother? All right, eh? Of course ; 
Bram, just pay Mr. Thompson his first week’s 
salary in advance.” 

The next play was read in due course. 
“ Dressing-bag Thompson” sat with the rest 
of the company while the characters were 
distributed, but no part fell to him. 

“Henry, Henry, where is my part?” he 
cried. 

“Eh? Ah, yes, my dear fellow,” said 
Irving, walking up to him; “the play, you 
see, is by a modern author, one of those 
fellows who don’t appreciate legitimate actors. 
Better luck next time! You get your twelve 
pounds a week, I hope? How is your 
mother? Good-bye, old chap.” 

Again the time came round for another 
reading—this time a revival of Shakespeare. 
Thompson rose and asked once more where 
his part was. Irving approached him kindly 
but “ Dressing-bag Thompson” greeted him 
with: “No, no, Harry ; no excuse this time, 
old chap. ‘The immortal bard is no new 
author ; he’s legitimate. Where is my part?” 

“Ah, my dear fellow,” said Irving, putting 
his arm into Thompson’s and drawing him 
to one side. “You get your salary, eh— 
twelve pounds a week ?” 

“Yes, yes ; but where’s my part? 
not a modern author.” 

“No, no; of course. 
Thompson,’ you know 
respect the dead.” 

I was once sketching Irving in a new piece 
at a dress rehearsal for one of the illustrated 
papers. At the same time an artist hailing 


Twelve pounds 


This is 


But, ‘ Dressing-bag 
we're obliged to 


from the Emerald Isle, with the strongest 
brogue I ever heard, appealed to me as a 
friend of Irving to allow him to see that actor 
in his dressing-room for the purpose of getting 
of the 


more detail costume. This Irving 
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kindly assented to; and after some time the 
Irish artist returned full of admiration. 

“ Begorrah, sorr, Irving’s a wonderful man 
intoirly. Oi hadn’t bin spakin’ foive minuets 
whin he axes me, ‘ Whin, thin, did you lave 
Oireland?’ Begorrah, he’s a_ wonderful 
insoight into cha-rac-ter to till Oi was Oirish 
afther only foive minuets’ talk ! ” 

Irving appreciated any little attention or 
compliment. I came across this letter from 
him in acknowledging one of my books :— 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
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Perhaps no one in our time lent himself 
more to caricature than Irving. He was as 
easy to burlesque with the voice as with the 
pencil. The man who succeeded best with 
both was Fred Barnard. He had an advan- 
tage in being as thin as Irving, and something 
of the same type of face and tone of voice. I 
have drawn more caricatures of Irving and 
have given more imitations, but, being as 
unlike the actor as any man could be, I had 
to depend on voice alone. So much so that, 
once at a garden-party at a house in the 
country, a young lady—afterwards famous as 
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a singer—gave an imita- 
tion of Miss Ellen Terry 
as Juliet in the Balcony 
Scene ; I was Irving as 
Romeo, but wisely hid 
myself in a laurel bush 
so as not to destroy the 
illusion. 

One of Irving’s com- 


pany at the Lyceum, of 


the name of Lewis, in 
years gone by gave a mar- 
vellous and original imi- 
tation of Irving playing a 
game of billiards. ‘The 
idea was as simple as it 
was ingenious, and had 
one merit over other 
“sketches ” of Irving— 
it might have happened. 
Of course it never did, but 
it was possible. Irving is 
asked bya stranger to play 
a game—a hundred up. 
“Eh? Yes, yes. I 


The “business” was 
delightfully comic, Irving 
taking off his coat as if 
he was removing a coat- 
of-mail, which he hangs 
up on a peg with the 
manner of hanging it up 
on a castle wall. Then 
follows the selection of 
the cue, as if choosing a 
double-handed sword for 
a combat with Macduff. 
“Ah! too heavy. Eh! 
too-o-o light. Eh! ah! 
too-o-o long ” ; and so on. 
The cue selected, then the 
business of “the chalk ” 
(chalking the cue) gave 
scope to the mannerisms 
familiar to all imitations. 

“Shall I break, eh? 
Ha, ha!” Then came 
the stab at the ball, the 
anxious watching of its 
progress up the table, the 
despair at missing the 
spot-ball. 

“Ha, ha! That’s one 
to you.” And Irving 
marks. And to the end 
he does nothing else, for 
his opponent makes his 
hundred in one break. 
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The whole “ business ” is 
Irving’s increasing tragic 
despair, until at the end 
he throws up his arms and 
cries, “ Heavens! And I 
have not had one stroke 
at all!” 

Irving was a born prac- 
tical joker and enjoyed 
fun. He was always at 
his best after supper, en- 
joying a good long and 
strong cigar. His great 
friend Toole does not 
smoke. Everyone who 
saw Toole in “ Walker, 
London” (and who did 
not ?), may not be aware 
of the sacrifice which that 
conscientious comedian 
made at every perform- 
ance in the interests of 





‘HE WAS AT HIS BEST AFTER SUPPER, 
ENJOYING A GOOD CIGAR. art. He actually smoked 


a cigarette, whilst nicotine 
don’t mind. Play in any form is obnoxious to him. However, 
even, eh? No points—ah !” to ease the minds of his friends, who I am 


then simple and __ sure could not have enjoyed this most popular 
actor’s performance had _ they 


>) known he was suffering for their 
ay ae pleasure, I had better say that the 
— cigarettes were specially made, 





and Toole puffed the innocent 
flower of camomile. Mentioning 
Toole and his cigarette reminds me 
of his great friend Irving 
and the cigarette which 
the latter smoked in the 
first act of “The Corsican 
Brothers.” Every cigar- 
ette-smoker envied the 
way in which (apparently) 
Irving rolled that cigarette. 
He placed the paper in 
the palm of his left hand, 
threw some tobacco into 
it, and instantly, with 
one quick movement, the 
cigarette was perfect and 
between his teeth. It was 
pure _ sleight-of- hand — 
what is known toconjurers 
as “palming” a ready- 
made cigarette, which was 
substituted for the paper 
and tobacco. 

Irving was very liberal 
in his invitations to “ go 


- behind.” Few are aware 
THE SLEIGHT-OF-HAND CIGARETTE TRICK IN "THE ) 
Gouna eaavaten” that Mr. Gladstone once 


















appeared on the Lyceum stage. It happened 
thus. It is well known that the Premier and 
Sir Henry Irving had a great admiration for 
each other, and when Mr. Gladstone attended 
the theatre he always went round to Sir 
Henry’s room to have a chat. He took quite 
as much interest in the mechanism of the 
arrangements as he did in the intricacies of 
the Home Rule Bill. One night, when “The 
Corsican Brothers” was on the Lyceum 
stage, Mr. Gladstone was missed from his 
box. He was behind the scenes, having 
everything explained to him by Mr. Loveday. 
The music stopped, the players were in their 
places, and the curtain was about to be rung 
up, but Mr. Gladstone was still standing in the 
middle of the stage holding an argument with 
his guide about some detail, or recounting to 
him some theatrical reminiscence of days gone 
by. Mr. Gladstone wanted to see the scene 
through, and had no inclination to return 
to his own box. It was the da/ masgué scene, 
in which boxes are arranged round the stage 
with people in them. Into one of these Mr. 
Gladstone was hurried; and although the 
audience saw that he was not in his former 
seat, few, if any, noticed him upon the stage. 
So he in his time played many parts, even 
to that of a super at the Lyceum. 

According to Colour-Sergeant Barry, who 
had for seven-and-twenty years been door- 
keeper at the Lyceum in Irving’s time, Mr. 
Gladstone, when he visited the theatre, 
occupied a little wooden seat which had 
been let into the proscenium wall, whence 
he obtained an excellent view of the stage 
without himself being seen by the audience. 

I have never yet been able to analyze the 
mind that invents and circulates lies about 
public men. Malicious inventions may be 
not uncommon among ’Arrys and bounders, 
but that the educated man of the world 
should deliberately lie passes 
all understanding. 

I was entertained at dinner 
in a large provincial town by 
its leading and most important 
citizen—a man of the world 
and a really good fellow at 
heart. The conversation, of 
course, drifted into the most 
general of all social topics of 
the last ten years—the stage, 
when to my utter astonish- 
ment our host _ seriously 
informed myself and _ his 
friends that he considered 
mummer-worship overdone, 
and gave it as his opinion 
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that our actors and actresses were an over- 
rated, self-advertised lot, and illustrated this 
wild assertion by a scene he had himself, 
he said, witnessed in London. He assured 
us that Sir Henry Irving was in the habit of 
driving every morning to the front entrance 
of the Lyceum Theatre and, remaining in 
his well-appointed cab, of calling loudly 
for his letters, which were brought to him, 
there to be opened and read in_ public. 
Sir Henry amused himself by throwing the 
envelopes into the gutter, to be fought 
for and picked up by his worshippers and 
street boys who were daily attracted to the 
spot by this familiar scene of London life, 
which my host declared he had himself wit- 
nessed. This of Sir Henry Irving, the 
greatest and most modest of all his profession! 

The other and true side of the picture 
could at that time have been seen at the 
other side of the building. A cab draws up, 
out of which steps the well-known figure of 
Sir Henry, clothed in the most ordinary 
attire. He wears a low-crowned hat, rather 
in want of a brush ; his private key opens a 
little private door, situated in a street deserted 
and practically private, into his private room; 
he finds his private secretary awaiting him to 
open his private letters. And should my 
informant of the front-door incident happen to 
call, I doubt if he would be granted a peep 
into the privacy of Sir Henry’s sanctum. 

Now, a perfectly true story of an actor- 
manager in front of his theatre happened in 
the old days of the Haymarket. Buckstone, 
passing under the portico in front of the 
house late one night, after the theatre had 
been closed, observed an intoxicated man 
vainly endeavouring to light a match, or 
rather several matches, on one of the pillars. 
It so happened Buckstone had just gone to 
the expense of having the front of the theatre 
painted ; he could not restrain 
remonstrating with the de- 
structive inebriate. 

“My good man, why do 
that? I have just had those 
pillars repainted, and I really 
cannot allow my property to be 
utilized for striking matches.” 

With that hopelessly con- 
temptuous look peculiar to 
gentlemen in an intoxicated 
condition, the stranger deli- 
berately replied : “Oo are you? 
What d’ye mean? Goaway. I— 
I tell you what y’ are—you’re 
an infernally bad imitation of 
that old fool B-B-Buckstone !” 
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buck of Pook’s Hell. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


I. 
WELAND’S SWORD. 
HE children were at the 
Theatre, acting to Three 


Cows as much as they could 
remember of “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Their father 
had made them a small play 
out of the big Shakespeare one, and they had 
rehearsed it with him and with their mother 
till they could say it by heart. They began 
where Nick Bottom the weaver comes out 
of the bushes with a donkey’s head on his 
shoulder, and finds Titania the Queen of the 
Fairies asleep on a bank. Then they skipped 
to the part where Bottom asks three little 
fairies to scratch his head and bring him 
honey, and they ended where he falls asleep 
in Titania’s arms. Dan was Puck and Nick 
Bottom as well as the three Fairies. He had 
a pointy-eared cloth cap for Puck, and a real 
paper donkey’s head out of a Christmas 
cracker—but it tore if you were not careful 
—for Bottom. Una was Titania, with a 
wreath of columbines and a foxglove wand. 
The Theatre lay in a meadow which the 
grown-ups called the Long Slip. A little mill- 
stream that carried water to a mill two or 
three fields away bent round one corner of it, 
and in the middle of the bend lay a big old 
fairy Ring of darkened grass, which was their 
stage. The mill-stream banks, overgrown with 
willow and alder and hazel and maple, made 
convenient places to wait in till your turn 
came ; and a grown-up who had seen it said 
that Shakespeare himself could not have 
imagined a more suitable setting for his play. 
They were not, of course, allowed to act on 
Midsummer Night itself, but they went down 
after tea on Midsummer Eve, when the 
shadows were growing, and they took their 
supper—hard-boiled eggs, Bath Oliver biscuits, 
and salt in an envelope—with them. Three 
cows had been milked and were grazing 
steadily with a tearing sound that one could 
hear all down the meadow.; and the noise 
of the mill at work sounded like bare feet 
running on hard ground. A _ cuckoo sat 
on a gate-post singing his broken June tune, 
“ cuckoo-cuk,” while a busy kingfisher crossed 
from the mill-stream to the brook which 
ran on the other side of the meadow. Every- 
thing else was a sort of thick, sleepy stillness 
smelling of meadow-sweet and dry grass. 
The play went beautifully. Dan _ re- 
membered all his parts—Puck, Bottom, and 
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the three Fairies—and Una never forgot a 
word of Titania—not even the difficult bit 
where she tells the Fairies how to feed Bottom 
with apricocks, ripe figs, and dewberries, and 
all the lines end in “ies.” They were both 
so pleased that they acted it three times over 
from beginning to end before they sat down 
in the unthistly centre of the Ring to eat 
eggs and Bath Olivers. ‘This was when they 
heard a whistle among the alders on the 
bank, and they jumped. 

The bushes parted. In the very spot 
where Dan had stood as Puck they saw a 
small, brown, broad-shouldered, pointy-eared 
person with a snub nose, slanting blue eyes, 
and a grin that ran right across his freckled 
face. He shaded his forehead with one hand 
as though he were watching Quince, Snout, 
Bottom, and the others rehearsing “ Pyramis 
and Thisbe,” and, in a voice as deep as Three 
Cows asking to be milked, he began :— 

** What hempen homespuns have we swaggering here, 
So near the cradle of our fairy Queen ?” 

He stopped, hollowed one hand round his 
ear, and, with a wicked twinkle in his eye, 
went on :— 

** What, a play toward ? 
An actor too, perhaps, if I see cause.’ 

The children looked and gasped. The 
small thing—he was no higher than Dan’s 
shoulder—stepped quietly into the Ring. 

“I’m rather out of practice,” said he; 
“but that’s the way my part ought to be 
played.” 

Still the children stared at him—from his 
dark blue cap, like a big columbine flower, 
to his bare, hairy feet. At last he began to 
laugh. 

“ Please don’t look like that. It isn’t my 
fault. What else could you expect?” he 
said. 

“We didn’t expect anyone,” Dan answered, 
very slowly. “This is our field.” 

“Ts it?” said their visitor, sitting down. 
“Then what on human earth made you act 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ three times 
over, on Midsummer Eve, 7” the middle of a 
ring, and under—right wader one of my 
oldest hills in old England? Pook’s Hill— 
Puck’s Hill—Puck’s Hill—Pook’s Hill! It’s 
as plain as the nose on my face.” 

He pointed to the bare, fern-covered slope 
of Pook’s Hill that runs up from the far side 
of the mill-stream to a dark wood. Beyond 
that wood the ground rises and rises five 
hundred feet, till at last you climb out on the 
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looked at him for quite half a 
minute. His eyes did not 
twinkle any more. They were 
very kind, and there was the 
beginning of a good smile on 
his lips. 

Una put out her hand. “Don’t 
go,” she said ; “ we like you.” 

“Have a Bath Oliver,” said 
Dan, and he passed over the 
squashy envelope with the 
eggs. 

“By Oak, Ash, and Thorn,” 
said Puck, taking off his blue 
cap, “I like you too. Sprinkle 
a little salt on the biscuit, Dan, 
and I'll eat it with you. That'll 
show you the sort of person J 
am. Some of us ”—he went on, 
with his mouth full—* couldn’t 
abide salt, or horse-shoes over 
a door, or mountain-ash berries, 
or running water, or cold iron, 
or the sound of church bells. 
But I’m Puck!” 

He brushed the crumbs care- 
fully off his doublet and shook 
hands. 

“We always said, Dan and 
I,” Una stammered, “that if 











“AT LAST HE BEGAN TO LAUGH.” 


bare top of Beacon Hill, where you look over 
the Pevensey Levels and the Channel and 
half the naked South Downs. 

“By Oak, Ash, and Thorn!” he said, still 
laughing. “If this had happened a few 
hundred years ago you’d have had all the 
People of the Hills out like bees in June!” 

“We didn’t know it was wrong,” said Dan. 

“Wrong!” The little fellow shook with 
laughter. “Indeed, it isn’t wrong. You've 
done something that kings and knights and 
scholars in the old days would have given 
their crowns and spurs and books to find 
out. If Merlin himself had helped you, 
you couldn’t have managed better. You've 
broken the hills—you’ve broken the hills! 
It hasn’t happened in a thousand years.” 

“* We—we didn’t mean to,” said Una. 

“Of course you didn’t. That’s just why 
you did it. Unluckily the hills are empty 
now, and all the People of the Hills are gone. 
I’m the only one left. I’m Puck, the oldest 
Old Thing in England, very much at your 
service if—if you care to have anything to do 
with me. If you don’t, of course you’ve only 
to say so, and I'll go.” 

He looked at the children and the children 
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it ever happened we’d know 
ex-actly what to do ; but—but 
now it seems all different somehow.” 

“She means meeting a fairy,” said Dan. 
“You know, JZ never believed in ’em—not 
after I was six, anyhow.” 

“T did,” said Una. ‘“ At least, I sort of 
half believed till we learned ‘ Farewell 
Rewards.’ Do you know ‘ Farewell Rewards 
and Fairies ?’” 

“Do you mean this?” said Puck. He 
threw his big head back and began at the 
second line :— 

** Good housewives now may say, 
For now foul sluts in dairies 
Do fare as well as they ; 
For though they sweep their hearths no less 
(“ Join in, Una !”) 
Than maids were wont to do, 


Yet who of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe ?” 


The echo flapped all along the meadow, 

“ Of course I know it,” he said. 

“ And then there’s the verse about the 
Rings,” said Dan. “When I was little it 
always made me feel saddish in my inside.” 

“* Witness those rings and roundelays,’ do 
you mean ?” boomed Puck, with a voice like 
a great church organ. 








** Of theirs which yet remain, 
Were footed in Queen Mary’s days 
On many a grassy plain. 
But since of late Elizabeth, 
And later James came in, 
Are never seen on any heath 
Ag when the time hath been. 

“It’s some time since I heard that sung 
last, but there’s no good beating about the 
bush : it’s true. The People of the Hills have 
all left. I saw them come into Old England 
and I saw them go. Giants, trolls, kelpies, 
brownies, goblins, imps ; wood, tree, mound, 
and water spirits ; heath-people, hill-watchers, 
treasure-guards, good people, little people, 
pishogues, leprechauns, night-riders, pixies, 
nixies, gnomes, and the rest—gone, all gone ! 
I came into England with Oak, Ash, and 
Thorn, and when Oak, Ash, and Thorn are 
gone I shall go too.” 

Dan looked round the meadow—at Una’s 
oak by the lower gate, at the line of ash trees 
that overhang Otter Pool where the mill- 
stream spills over when the mill does not 
need it, and at the gnarled old white thorn 
where Three Cows scratched their sleek necks. 

“It’s all right,” he said ; and added, “ We’re 
planting a lot more oaks this autumn too.” 

“Aren’t you most awfully 
old?” said Una. 

“ Not old—fairly long-lived, 
as folks say hereabouts. Let 
me see—my friends used to 
set my dish of cream for me 
o’ nights when Stonehenge 
was new. Yes, before the 
Flint men made the dewpond 
on Chanctonbury Ring.” 

Una clasped her hands, 
cried “ Oh!” and nodded her 
head. 

“She’s thought a plan,” ex- 
plained Dan. “She always 
does like that when she thinks 
a plan.” 

“ I was thinking if we saved 
some of our porridge and put 
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it in the attic for you. They'd 
notice if we left it in the 
nursery.” 

“Schoolroom,” said Dan, 


quickly, and Una flushed, be- 
cause they had made a solemn 
treaty that summer not to call 
the schoolroom the nursery 
any more. 

“ Bless your heart o’ gold !” 
said Puck. “You'll make a 
fine considering wench some 
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want you to put out a bowl for me, but if 
ever I need a bite, be sure I'll tell you.” 

He stretched himself at length on the dry 
grass, and the children stretched out beside 
him, their six legs waving happily in the 
air. They felt they could not be afraid of 
him any more than of old Hobden the 
hedger. He did not bother them with 
grown-up questions, or laugh at the donkey’s 
head, but lay and smiled to himself in the 
most sensible way. 

“Have you a knife on you?” he said at 
last. 

Dan handed over his big one - bladed 
outdoor knife, and Puck began to carve 
out a piece of turf from the centre of the 
Ring. 

“What's that for—magic?” said Una, as 
he pressed up the square of chocolate loam 
that cut like so much cheese. 

“One of my little magics,” he answered, 
and cut another. “You see, I can’t let you 
into the Hills because the People of the 
Hills have gone; but if you care to take 
seizin from me, I may be able to show you 
something out of the common here on human 
earth. You certainly deserve it.” 
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market day. I really don’t 





“PUCK BEGAN 


TO CARVE OUT A PIECE OF TURF.” 

















“ What’s 
cautiously. 
“It's an old custom the people had when 
they bought and sold land. ‘They used to 


taking seizin?” said Dan, 


cut out a clod and hand it over to the buyer, 


and you weren’t lawfully seized of your land 
—it didn’t really belong to you—till the 
other fellow had actually given you a piece of 
it—like this.” He held out the turf. 

“But it’s our own meadow,” said Dan, 
drawing back. “Are you going to magic it 
away?” 

Puck laughed. “I know it’s your meadow, 
but there’s a great deal more in it than you 
or your father ever guessed. Try!” 

He held out two pieces of turf, and turned 
his eyes on Una. 

“T’ll do it,” she said. 
example at once. 

“Now are you two lawfully seized and 
possessed of all Old England,” said Puck, in 
a sing-song voice. “By right of Oak, Ash, 
and ‘Thorn you are free to come and go and 
look and know where I shall show or best 
you please. You shall see What you shall 
see and you shall hear What you shall hear, 
though It shall have happened three thousand 
year ; and you shall know neither Doubt nor 
Fear. Fast! Hold fast all I give you.” 

The children shut their eyes, but nothing 
happened. 

“ Well,” said Una, disappointedly opening 
them. “I thought there would be dragons.” 

“Though It shall have happened three 
thousand year,” said Puck, and counted on 
his fingers. ‘No; I’m afraid there were no 
dragons three thousand years ago.” 

“ But there hasn’t happened anything at 
all,” said Dan. 

“Wait awhile,” said Puck. ‘“ You don’t 
grow an oak in a year—and Old England’s 
older than twenty oaks. Let’s sit down 
again and think. / can do that for a century 
at a time.” 

“ Ah, but you’re a fairy,” said Dan. 

“Have you ever heard me use that word 
yet ?” said Puck, angrily. 

“No. You talk about ‘the People of the 
Hills,’ but you never say ‘fairies,’ ” said Una. 
“IT was wondering at that. Don’t you like 
it?” 

“How would you like to be called 
‘mortal’ or ‘human being’ all the time?” 
said Puck ; “or ‘son of Adam’ or ‘daughter 
of Eve’ ?” 

“T shouldn’t like it,” said Dan. ‘“ That's 
how the Djinns and Afrits talk in the 
‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

“And that’s how J feel about saying— 


Dan followed her 
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that word that I don’t say. Besides, what 
you call ¢hem are things the People of the 
Hills would never associate with—unpleasant 
little buzzflies with butterfly wings and gauze 
petticoats, and shiny stars in their hair, and 
a wand like a -school-teacher’s cane for 
punishing bad boys and rewarding good 
ones. J know ’em.” 

“We don’t mean that sort,” said Dan. 
“We hate ’em too.” 

“ Exactly,” said Puck. “Can you wonder 
that the People of the Hills don’t care to be 
confused with that painty-winged, wand- 
waving, sugar-and-shake-yourhead set of 
impostors? Butterfly wings, indeed! I’ve 
seen Sir Huon and a troop of his people 
setting off from Tintagel Castle for Hy-Brasil 
in the teeth of a sou’-westerly gale, with the 
spray flying all over the castle, and the 
Horses of the Hill wild with fright. Out 
they’d go in a lull, screaming like gulls, and 
back they’d be driven again five miles inland 
before they could come head to wind. 
Butterfly wings! It was Magic-——Magic as 
black as Merlin could make it, and the whole 
sea was green fire and white foam with singing 
mermaids in it. And the Horses of the Hill 
picked their way from one wave to another 
by the lightning flashes. Zha¢ was how it 
was in the old days.” 

“Splendid,” said Dan, but Una shuddered. 

“T’m glad they’re gone, then; but what 
made the People of the Hills go away?” 
Una asked. 


“ Different things,” said Puck. “ They 
didn’t all go at once. They dropped off, 
one by one, through the centuries. Most of 


them were foreigners, and they couldn’t 
stand the climate. Zvey left early.” 

“ How early?” said Dan. 

“A couple of thousand years’ or more. 
The fact is they began as Gods. The 
Phoenicians brought some over when they 
came to buy tin in Cornwall ; and the Gauls, 
and the Jutes, and the Danes, and the 
Frisians, and the Angles brought more when 
they landed. They were always landing in 
those days, or being driven back to their 
ships, and they always brought their Gods 
with them. England is a bad country for 
Gods. Now, / began as I mean to go on. 
A bowl of porridge, a dish of milk, and a 
little quiet fun with the country folk in the 
lanes was enough for me then, as it is now. 
I belong here, you see. But the others in- 
sisted on being Gods, and having temples, 
and altars, and priests, and sacrifices.” 

“ People burned in wicker baskets?” said 
Dan. “ Like Miss Blake tells us about?” 
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“ All sorts of sacrifices,” said Puck. “If 
it wasn’t men, it was horses, or cattle, or 
pigs, or metheglin—that’s a sticky, sweet sort 
of beer. I never liked it. They were a stiff- 
necked, extravagant set of idols, the Old 
Things were. But what was the result? 
Men don’t like being sacrificed at the best 
of times; they don’t even like sacrificing 
their farm horses. After a while men simply 
left the Old Things alone, and the roofs of 
the temples fell in, and the Old Things had 
to scuttle out and pick up a living as they 
could. Some of them took to hanging about 
trees, and hiding in graves and groaning 0’ 
nights. If they groaned loud enough and 
long enough they might frighten a poor 
countryman into sacrificing a hen, or leaving 
a pound of butter forthem. I remember one 
Goddess called Belisama. She became a 
common wet water-spirit somewhere in 
Lancashire. And there were Belus and Ceso 
and Curon and Rosmert, and, oh, hundreds 
of other friends of mine. First they were 
Gods. Then they were People of the Hill, 
and then they went to other places because 
they couldn’t get on with the English. There 
was only one Old Thing, I remember, who 
honestly worked for his living after he came 
down in the world. He was called Weland, 
and he was a smith to some Gods. I’ve for- 
gotten their names, but he used to make them 
swords and spears. I think he claimed kin 
with Thor of the Scandinavians.” 

“* Heroes of Asgard’ Thor,” said Una. 

“Yes,” answered Puck. ‘“ None the less, 
when bad times came, he didn’t beg or steal. 
He worked ; and I was lucky enough to do 
him a good turn.” 

“Tell us about it,” said Dan. 
I like hearing of 


“T think 


“Yes ; but it was all marsh in those days, 
right up to Horsebridge and Hydeneye. I was 
on Beacon Hill—they called it Brunanburgh 
then—when I saw the pale flame that burning 
thatch makes, and I went down to look. 
Some pirates—I think they must have been 
Peofn’s men—were burning a village on the 
levels, and Weland’s image —a big, black 
wooden thing with amber beads round its 
neck—lay in the bows of a black thirty-two- 
oar galley that they had just beached. Bitter 
cold it was! There were icicles hanging 
from her deck and the oars were glazed over 
with ice, and there was ice on Weland’s lips. 
When he saw me he began a long chant in 
his own tongue, telling me how he was going 
to rule England, and how I should smell the 
smoke of his altars from Lincolnshire to the 
Isle of Wight. JZ didn’t care! I’d seen too 
many Gods charging into Old England to be 
upset about it. I let him sing himself out 
while his men were burning the village, and 
then I said (I don’t know what put it into 
my head), ‘Smith of the Gods,’ I said, ‘the 
time comes when I shall meet you plying 
your trade for hire by the wayside.’ ” 

“What did Weland say?” said Una. 
“ Was he angry?” 

“He called me names and rolled his eyes, 
and I went away to wake up the people 
inland. But the pirates conquered the 
country, and for centuries Weland was a most 
important God. He had temples everywhere 
—from Lincolnshire to the Isle of Wight, 
as he said—and his sacrifices were simply 
scandalous. ‘To do him justice, he preferred 
horses to men; but men ov horses, I knew 
that presently he’d have to come down in the 
world—like the others. I gave him lots of 








Old ‘Things.” 
They re-arranged 
themselves com- 
fortably, each chew- 
ing a new grass 
stem. Puck 
propped himself 
on one arm and 
went on :— 
“Well, I met 
Weland first on a 
November after- 


noon in a sleet 
storm, on Peven- 
sey Level——” 


“Close here— 
over the hill, you 
mean?” Dan 
pointed south. 
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“| LET HIM SING HIMSELF OUT.” 
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time—I gave him about a thousand years— 
and in due course I went into one of his 
temples near Andover to see how he pros- 
pered. There was his altar, and there was 
his image, and there were his priests, and 
there were the congregation ; and everybody 
seemed quite happy, except Weland and the 
priests. In the old days the congregation 
were unhappy until the priests had chosen 
their sacrifices ; and so would you have been. 
When the service began a priest rushed out 
and dragged a man up to the altar, pretended 
to hit him on the head with a little gilt axe, 
and the man fell down and pretended to die. 
Then everybody shouted: ‘A sacrifice to 
Weland! A sacrifice to Weland !’” 

“And the man wasn’t really dedd?” said 
Una. 

“Not a bit. It was all as much pretence 
as a dolls’ tea-party. Then they brought out 
a splendid white horse, and the priest cut 
some hair off its mane and tail and burned 
it on the altar, shouting, ‘ A sacrifice!’ That 
counted the same as if a man and a horse 
had been killed, you see. I saw poor Weland’s 
face through the smoke, and I couldn’t help 
laughing. He looked so disgusted and so 
hungry, and all he had to satisfy himself was 
a horrid smell of burning hair. Just a dolls’ 
tea-party ! 

“T judged it better not to say anything 
then (’twouldn’t have been fair), and the 
next time I came to Andover, a few hundred 
years later, Weland and his temple were 
gone, and there was a Christian bishop in a 
church there. None of the People of the 
Hill could tell me anything about him, and I 
supposed that he had left England.” Puck 
turned and lay on the other elbow, and 
thought for a long time. 

* Let’s see,” he said at last. “ It must have 
been some years later—a year or two before 
the Conquest, I think—that I came back to 
Pook’s Hill here, and one evening I heard 
old Hobden talking about Weland’s Ford.” 

“If you mean old Hobden the hedger, 
he’s only seventy-eight. He told me so him- 
self,” said Dan. “ He’s a intimate friend of 
ours.” 

“You're quite right,” Puck replied. “I 
meant old Hobden’s ninth great-grandfather. 
He was a free man and made charcoal here- 
abouts. I’ve known the family, father and 
son, so long that I get confused sometimes. 
Hob of the Dene was my Hobden’s name, 
and he lived at the Ford cottage. Of course, 
I pricked up my ears when I heard Weland 
mentioned, and I scuttled through the woods 
to the ford just beyond Bog Wood yonder.” 


He jerked his head westward, where the 
valley narrowed between wooded hills and 
steep hop-fields. 

“Why, that’s Willingford Bridge,” said 
Una. “ We go there for walks often. There’s 
a kingfisher there.” 

“It was Weland’s Ford then, dear—almost 
the only one across the marsh. A road led 
down to it from the beacon on the top of the 
hill—a shocking bad road it was—and all 
the hill-side was thick, thick oak forest, with 
deer in it. There was no trace of Weland, 
but presently I saw a fat old farmer riding 
down from the Beacon under the greenwood 
tree. His horse had cast a shoe in the clay, 
and when he came to the Ford he dismounted, 
took a penny out of his purse, laid it on a 
stone, tied the old horse to an oak, and 
called out: ‘Smith, smith, here is work for 
you!’ Then he sat down and went to sleep. 
You can imagine how / felt when I sawa 
white - bearded, bent old blacksmith in a 
leather apron creep out from behind the oak 
and begin to shoe the horse. It was Weland 
himself. I was so astonished that I jumped 
out and said: ‘What on human earth are 
you doing here, Weland ?’” 

“Poor Weland !” sighed Una. 

“He pushed the long hair back from his 
forehead (he didn’t recognise me at first). 
Then he said: ‘ You ought to know. You 
foretold it, Old Thing. I’m shoeing horses 
for hire. I’m not even Weland now,’ he said. 
‘ They call me Wayland-Smith.’” 

“Poor chap!” said Dan. ‘ What did you 
say ? ” 

“What could I say? He looked up, with 
the horse’s foot on his lap, and he said, 
smiling, ‘I remember the time when I 
wouldn’t have accepted this old bag of bones 
as a sacrifice, and now I’m glad enough to 
shoe him for a penny.’ 

“*Tsn’t there any way for you to get back 
to Valhalla, or wherever you come from?’ I 
said. 

“*T’m afraid not,’ he said, rasping away at 
the hoof. He had a wonderful touch with 
horses. The old beast was whinnying on his 
shoulder. ‘You may remember that I was 
not a gentle God in my day and my time 
and my power. I shall never be released till 
some human being truly wishes me well.’ 

“* Surely,’ said I, ‘ the farmer can’t do less 
than that. You're shoeing the horse all 
round for him.’ 

“* Ves,’ said he, ‘and my nails will hold a 
shoe from. one full moon to the next. But 
farmers and Weald clay,’ said he, ‘are both 
cold and sour.’ 
























































“Would you believe it, that when that 
farmer woke and found his horse shod he 
rode away without one word of thanks? I 
was so angry that I wheeled his horse right 
round and walked him back three miles to 
the Beacon, just to teach the old sinner 
politeness.” 

“Were you invisible?” said Una. Puck 
nodded, gravely. 

“The Beacon was always laid in those 
days ready to light, in case the French landed 
at Pevensey, and I walked the horse about 
and about it that lee-long summer night. 
The farmer thought he was bewitched— 
well, he was, of course—and began to pray 
and shout. I didn’t care! I was as gooda 
Christian as he any fair-day in the county, 
and about four o’clock in the morning a young 
novice came along from the monastery that 
used to stand on the top of the hill.” 

“What’s a novice?” said Dan. 

“It really means a man who is beginning 
to be a monk, but in those days people sent 
their sons to a monastery just 
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Old Things. At last he confessed that the 
Smith had done it. ‘What did you pay 
him?’ said the novice. ‘Penny,’ said the 
farmer, very sulkily. ‘That’s less than a 
Christian would have charged,” said the 
novice. ‘I hope you threw a “Thank you” 
into the bargain.’ ‘No,’ said the farmer; 
‘ Wayland-Smith’s a heathen.’ ‘Heathen or 
no heathen,’ said the novice, ‘you took his 
help, and where you get help there you must 
give thanks.’ ‘What?’ said the farmer. He 
was in a furious temper because I was walk- 
ing the old horse in circles all this time. 
‘What, you young jackanapes?’ said he. 
‘Then by your reasoning I ought to say 
“Thank you” to Satan if he helped me?’ 
‘Don’t roll about up there chopping logic 
with me,’ said the novice. ‘Come back to 
the Ford and thank the Smith, or you'll be 
sorry.’ 

“ Back the farmer had to go. I led the 
horse, though no one saw me, and the novice 
walked beside us, with his gown swishing 














the same as a school. This 
young fellow had been to a 
monastery in France for a few 
months every year, and he 
was finishing his studies in the 
monastery close to his own 
home. Hugh was his name, 
and he had got up to go 
fishing hereabouts. His people 
owned nearly all this valley. 
Hugh heard the farmer shout- 
ing, and asked him what in 
the world he meant. The 
old man told him a wonderful 
tale about fairies and goblins 
and witches, and I snow he 
hadn’t seen a thing except 
rabbits and red deer all that 
night. (The People of the 
Hills are like otters — they 
don’t show except when they 
must.) But the novice wasn’t 
a fool. He looked down at 
the horse’s feet, and saw the 
new shoes fastened as only 
Weland knew how to fasten 
‘em. (Weland had a way of 
turning down the nails that 
folks called the Smith’s clinch.) 

“*H’m!’ said the novice. 
* Where did you get your horse 
shod?’ The farmer wouldn’t 
tell him at first, because the 
priests never liked their people 





























to have any dealings with the 


“THEN HUGH THE NOVICE LOST HIS TEMPER.” 
































through the shiny dew and his fishing-rod 
across his shoulders like a spear. When we 
reached the Ford again—it was five o’clock 
and misty still under the oaks—the farmer 
simply wouldn’t say ‘Thank you.’ He said 
he’d tell the Abbot that the novice wanted him 
to worship heathen gods. Then Hugh the 
novice lost his temper. He just said, ‘Out!’ 
put his arm under the farmer’s fat leg, and 
heaved him from his saddle on to the turf, 
and before he could rise he caught him by 
the back of the neck and shook him like a 
rat till the farmer growled, ‘Thank you, 
Wayland-Smith.’” 

“Did Weland see all this?” said Dan. 

“Oh, yes, and he shouted his old war-cry 
when the farmer thudded on to the ground. 
He was delighted. Then the novice turned 
to the oak tree and said, ‘Ho! Smith of the 
Gods, I am 
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in running water twice, and the third time he 
cooled it in the evening dew, and he laid it 
out in the moonlight and said Runes (that’s 
charms) over-it, and he carved Runes on the 
blade. ‘Old Thing,’ he said to me, wiping 
his forehead, ‘this is the best blade that 
Weland ever made. Even the user will 
never know how good it is. Come to the 
monastery.’ 

“We went to the dormitory where the 
monks slept, and saw the novice fast asleep 
in his cot, and Weland put the sword into 
his hand, and I remember the young fellow 
gripped it in his sleep. Then Weland strode 
as far as he dared into the Chapel and threw 
down all his shoeing-tools—his hammer, and 
pincers, and rasps—to show that he had done 
with them for ever. It sounded like suits of 
armour falling, and the sleepy monks ran in, 
for they thought 





ashamed of this 
rude farmer ; but 
for all you have 
done in_ kind- 
ness and charity 
to him and to 
others of our 
people, I thank 
you and wish 
you well.’ Then 
he picked up his 
fishing - rod — it 
looked more like 
a tall spear than 
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ever — and 

tramped off down 

the valley.” 
‘And what 


did poor We- 
land do?” said 
Una. 

“He laughed 
and he cried 


with joy, because J 
he had been re- sb! 
leased at last, 
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been 
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= French. The 
novice came 
first of all, 
waving his new 
sword and shout- 
ing Saxon 
battle-cries. 
When they saw 
the shoeing-tools 
they were very 
bewildered, _ till 
the novice asked 
leave to speak, 
and told what 
he had done to 
the farmer, and 
what he had 
said to Wayland- 
Smith, and how, 
though the dor- 
mitory light was 
burning, he had 
found the «under- 
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and could go 
away. But he 
was an honest Old Thing. He had worked 
for his living and he paid his debts before 
he left. ‘I shall give that novice a 
gift,’ said Weland. ‘A gift that shall do 
him good the wide world over. Blow up 
my fire, Old Thing, while I get the iron 
for my last job.’ Then he made a sword 
—a dark grey, wavy-lined sword —and I 
blew the fire while he hammered. By Oak, 
Ash, and Thorn, I tell you, Weland was a 
Smith of the Gods! He cooled that sword 





“HE LAID IT OUT IN THE MOONLIGHT.” ful rune - carved 


sword in his bed. 

“The Abbot shook his head at first, and 
then he laughed and said to the novice: 
‘Son Hugh, it needed no sign from a 
heathen God to show me that you 
will never be a monk. Take your 
sword, and keep your sword, and go with 
your sword, and be as gentle as you are 
strong and courteous. We will hang up the 
Smith’s tools before the altar,’ he said, 
‘because, whatever the Smith of the Gods 
may have been in the old days, we know 
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all quiet and cool in the shadow 
of Pook’s Hill. A_ corncrake 
jarred in a hay-field near by, 
and the small trouts of the 
brook began to jump. A big 
white moth flew unsteadily from 
the alders and flapped round the 
children’s heads, and the least 
little haze of water-mist rose from 
the brook. 

* Do you really want to know ?” 
Puck said. 

“We do,” said the children 
together. ‘“‘ Awfully!” 

“Very good. I promised you 
that you shall see What you 
shall see, and you shall hear 
What you shall hear, though It 
shall have happened three thou- 
sand year; but just now it 
seems to me that, unless you go 
back to the house, people will be 
looking for you. Tl walk with 
you as far as the gate.” 

““Will you be here when we 
come again ?” they asked. 

“Surely, sure-ly,” said Puck. 
“T’ve been here some time 
already, and I’m too old to 
change my habits. One minute 
first, please.” 

He gave them each three 
leaves—one of oak, one of ash, 
and one of thorn. 











“WHEN THEY SAW THE SHOEING-TOOLS THEY WERE VERY BEWILDERED.” 


that he worked honestly for his living and 
made gifts to Mother Church.’ Then they 
went to bed again, all except the novice, and 
he sat up in the garth playing with his sword. 
Then Weland said to me by the stables: 
‘Farewell, Old Thing; you had the right of 
it. You saw me come to England, and you 
see me go. Farewell!’ 

“With that he strode down the hill to the 
corner of the Great Woods—Woods Corner, I 
think it is now—to the very place where 
he had first landed—and I heard him moving 
through the thickets towards Horsebridge for 
alittle, and then he was gone. That was 
how it happened. I saw it.’ 

Both children drew a long breath. 

“But what happened to Hugh the 
novice ?” said Una. 

“ And his sword ?” said Dan. 

Puck looked down the meadow that lay 


(Zo be continued.) 


“ Bite these,” said he ; “ other- 
wise you might be talking at 
home of what you’ve seen and heard, and— 
if I know human beings—they’d send for the 
doctor. Bite!” 

They bit hard, and found themselves 
walking side by side to the lower gate. 
Their father was leaning over it. 

* And how did your play go?” he asked. 

“Oh, splendidly,” said Dan. “Only after- 
wards, I think, we went to sleep. It was very 
hot and quiet. Don’t you remember, Una?” 

Una shook her head and said nothing. 

“ T see,” said her father. 

** Late—late in the evening Kilmeny came home, 

For Kilmeny had been she could not tell where, 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare. 
But why are you chewing leaves at your 
time of life, daughter? For fun?” 

“No. It was for something, but I can’t 
azactly remember,” said Una. 

And neither of them could till—— 
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The Mutiny on the “Potemkin.” 


By A. KOVALENKO 


(Former Lieutenant on the battleship “* Kniaz Potemkin Tavrichesky,” 


CHAPTER IL. 

S I said at the end of the last 
chapter, I quickly made up 
my mind to join the mutineers. 
I was about to state my 
decision, when I _ suddenly 
wondered whether the men 
who had come there really represented the 
wishes of the whole crew, or whether, if I 
stayed, they would understand my reasons, 
or consider me an unwelcome stranger. 

“ Matushehenko,” I said, “I should con- 
sider it an honour to share the common fate 
of the crew, but can I be sure that among 
your seven hundred sailors there will not be 
men who will look on me in the light of an 
intruder because I am an officer?” 

“Will you step aside 
with me?” said Matushe- 
henko. “I want to say a few 
words to you in private.” 

We went a little way 
from the group, and he said 
to me in a low voice: 

“Of course, you under- 
stand that it would not do 
to ask the crew to decide 
whether they would pro- 
pose to such and such in- 
dividual officers to join 
them. ‘Therefore we re- 
solved to put the question 
to you all. But I must 
tell you that the crew 
would not only object to 
having most of the officers 
staying, but would even 
refuse to accept some of 
them. As regards yourself, 
I give you my word for it 
that the whole crew to 
a man would be glad to 
take you among them as 
their comrade. If you 
like, in an hour I will bring 
you a paper to that effect 
signed by all the sailors.” 

After that no one could 
have hesitated. 

“No, I do not want a 
signed paper,” I answered. 








of the Black Sea Fleet). 


Matushehenko shook my hand warmly. 

“I knew you would,” he said, 

We went back to the officers. 
had an uneasy air. 

“ Well, gentlemen?” said Matushehenko. 

As if in answer to him, I said to the 
deputation :— 

“T beg that you will convey my answer to 
the crew, that I will gladly accept the proposal 
to stay, and from this moment am ready to 
the best of my powers to serve the cause of 
freedom.” 

The officers all looked at me in astonish- 
ment. One whispered to me :— 


They still 


“Why are you doing this ?” 
“* Because I am obeying my conscience,” I 
answered. 





“T am ready to stay. ‘**1 AM OBEYING MY CONSCIENCE,’ I ANSWERED,” 
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The junior medical officer, Golenko, now 
stepped forward and said to the sailors : 

“IT consider it my duty, as a doctor, not 
to leave the sick and wounded who are 
in my care, and, therefore, I also decide 
to stay.” 

The deputation expressed their satisfaction 
at his decision. 

It was now the turn of the other officers. 
Only a few of them said openly that they had 
not sufficient decision to take so grave a 
step. ‘The rest talked incoherently about 
wives and children and families, and walked 
off to get ready to land. The sailors, 
evidently thinking there was nothing else to 
wait for, went away, telling the medical 
officer and myself that they would imme- 
diately make known our decision to the 
crew. 

We went back to the ward-room. There 
the officers were preparing for departure. 
Now and again some of them would go 
up to the open port-hole and look out 
with anxiety on to the burning harbour, 
where the flames were still casting a red glare 
all round, and one could still hear the reports 
of rifle-shots. On seeing me some of the 
officers asked that I should request the 
council to put them on shore at the safest 
point. I promised to do so and went to 
the admiral’s quarters. The council had 
just finished its deliberations and was dis- 
persing. We came to the conclusion that it 
would be best to suggest to the officers that 
they should-remain on the Pofemin till the 
morning, as it would then be easier to see 
the safest landing- place. I returned with 
the news to the officers, who, hearing that 
they were to stay on the /otemkin another 
night, once more meekly began to prepare 
their beds on the ward-room sofas. 

The events of the last two days had tired 
me out, and, without waiting to undress, I 
lay down in my bunk and instantly fell 
asleep. 

It was already past eight when I awoke. 
Having dressed hastily I went to the ward 
room, where I found Nazarov, a mechanical 
engineer. He was dressed ready for de- 
parture. 

“Where are the others ?” 

“ They are already on deck. 
going.” 

I said good-bye to him, but did not go up 
on deck. Nazarov went out, and in a few 
minutes I heard the noise of the launch’s 
screw. 

“ They're off,” I thought to myself, with a 
sense of relief, 


I asked. 
We are just 
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I felt distinctly cheerful. There was no 
sentry at the door now ; no harassed, anxious 
officers’ faces, no groans about wives and 
children. ‘The sailors I had time to see all 
looked fit and in good spirits. 

I went up on deck, where there were 
already some visitors from shore. They had 
brought news of last night. It appeared that 
towards evening the rougher elements of the 
population had begun to gather in the port. 
The crowd of roughs first sacked the Govern- 
ment wine-shops and got thoroughly drunk. 
Then began a regular orgy. ‘They broke 
down, robbed, and burned all they came 
across. Some threw off their rags in the very 
street and put on the clothing they had 
stolen. Cases of eatables and wines were 
broken open against the stone pavement, the 
contents eagerly swallowed by the mob, and 
empty wine-bottles were thrown over people’s 
heads and smashed against walls. The 
workmen attempted to stop this senseless 
pillage, but in vain. Unavailing also were 
their efforts afterwards to restrain the mob by 
force. The crowd of roughs had lost all 
reason and nothing could control them. 

At last troops arrived and began to shoot. 
Wounded and killed fell bydozens. Maddened 
by terror, some of the mob threw themselves 
into the flames and were burned. Cries and 
shrieks filled the streets. These dreadful 
scenes lasted the whole night, and only at 
daybreak the crowd began to disperse. Over 
a thousand were shot down by the soldiers. 

To-day there was a state of depression in 
the city. The senseless outbreak had dis- 
organized the revolutionary forces and had 
demoralized the soldiery. Martial law was 
proclaimed in Odessa. One after another 
new regiments were still arriving, and conflicts 
were even now taking place in the streets. 
To-day an attack on the workmen was ex- 
pected. The situation was becoming graver 
and graver—prompt action was necessary. 

I, with several members of the council, 
went into the ward-room to talk matters over. 
Something must be done to-day, as the 
position of the workmen in Odessa was very 
grave. But before any steps could be taken 
the crew must be got together. 

The drums beat the roll-call, and I went 
up on the poop, where the crew was collect- 
ing. In the centre stood the group of 
councillors and all round them the other 
sailors. They soon filled the whole deck of 
the poop, and some even got up on to the 
tower where the twelve-inch guns stood. 

Everyone looked grave and stood expectant, 
and all eyes were turned to the council, 





























THE MUTINY ON 

I spoke, then one of the members of the 
council, and finally Matushehenko, who ended 
his speech with these words :— 

“There are some hundred and fifty of us, 
convinced revolutionists, on board. We have 
all decided to stand firm on the side of the 
revolted people, and if necessary to give our 
heads for them. As your fellow-sailors, we 
call upon you to join us in this, and if, as I 
heard a few say to-day, you really want to go 
to Sebastopol, to ask 
for pardon of the 
Czar’s officers, we will 
not live to see so 
shameful a thing. We 
will line up, and you 
shall take your rifles 
and shoot us down, 
and then ‘you can go 
to your officers. They 
will meet you with 
music and acclama- 
tions, and give you 
honours and _ thanks 
and rewards for the 
noble work — selling 
the cause of the 
people’s freedom. 
Choose, then Go 
with us to the struggle, 
or without us to 
Sebastopol !” 

“Not to Sebas- 
topol!” roared the 
crowd. “We will 
live or die together !” 

“Very well, then,” 
continued Matushe- 
henko. ‘We = shall 
to-day open fire on 
the city to frighten 
them for having shot 
our comrades, the workmen. Do you 
consent ?” 

“Yes,” came the unhesitating answer. 

After the speech twelve sailors, including 
Matushehenko, were sent on shore for 
Vakoulenchouk’s funeral. 

It was then decided, before opening fire on 
the city, to find out how the troops were 
distributed. 

About five o’clock, with the greatest diffi- 
culty, we managed to obtain some news. 
Amongst other things, we heard that a 
council was being held in the theatre under 
the presidency of General Kokhanov, who 
was in command of the forces, and that the 
troops were gathered chiefly about the 
theatre. The members of the /otemkin’s 
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council were all agreed that the theatre 
should be bombarded, and it was immedi- 
ately decided to fire three blank shots to 
warn the peaceful citizens, and then, after an 
interval, to open fire on the building from 
the six-inch guns. 

The call to quarters was beaten and the 
guns were loaded. One after another three 
blank shots were fired. In half an hour the 
shells were got ready. I looked out of a gun- 
port to watch the 
theatre. Then came 
the command, “Fire!” 
and with a roar from 
the gun the shell flew 
booming towards the 
city. I looked hard 
at the theatre, but it 
stood unharmed as 
before, high over the 
other buildings. Evi- 
dently the shell had 
gone past it. Again 
came the signal, and 
again the shot missed. 
I was not surprised at 
this, as I knew that 
this was the first time 
the crew had ever had 
any practical firing, 
while, to hit a mark 
from perfectly new 
guns, the captains of 
the guns ought to 
have had some shoot- 
ing to find the range. 

It was decided to 
stop the firing till we 
could get a detailed 
plan of the town and 
learn the exact posi- 
tion of the military 
buildings and the distribution of the forces. 

After that the steam launch was sent off to 
fetch the twelve men who had attended 
Vakoulenchouk’s funeral, and all settled down 
quietly to wait for them. 

About nine o'clock in the evening the 
launch returned, but bringing only nine of the 
twelve men. The other three had disappeared 
somewhere on shore. The council was 
immediately called in the ward-room, and we 
had begun discussing further plans when a 
new occurrence distracted our attention. 

Through the open hatchway from the 
upper deck we distinctly heard the sound of 
the wireless telegraph at work. Evidently it 
was receiving a message from somewhere. 
The talk immediately ceased ; all jumped to 
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their feet, crowded 
to the hatchway, 
and listened 
eagerly. We called 
to the signalman 
on duty and asked 
what it was. 

“We have inter- 
cepted a message,” 
he said. “The 
miners are working 
the telegraph.” 

Here one of the 
miners ran up. 

“The fleet is 
not far off!” he 
cried, in an awe- 
stricken tone. 
“The telegram is 
from the Zhree 
Prelates calling up 
the battleship 
Twelve Apostles.” 

The thrumming of the telegraph began 
again. 

The sailor ran to the apparatus, and in a 
few moments returned with a scrap of paper 
in his hand. On it was the message: 
“ Three Prelates to Twelve Apostles.—Battle- 
ship Anias Potemkin Tavrichesky anchored 
in outer road of Odessa.” 

It was clear, therefore, that 
expect the fleet from the harbour. 

Naturally the circumstance was so impor- 
tant that all other questions had to be left 
for the present. ‘The greatest excitement 
prevailed. Of what ships was the fleet 
formed? With what intention was it com 
ing? ‘There were two possible alternatives. 
The squadron might be seeking the Potemkin 
in order to join us—that, of course, in the 
event of mutiny on the other ships also. 
The other alternative was that the squadron 
had remained on the side of the authorities, 
and was coming under command of its 
officers to take the Potemkin. 

lhe latter suggestion was the more likely, 
for if the squadron were in the hands of the 
sailors they would probably have sent us a 
wireless message to apprise us of the fact. 

It was therefore decided that as soon as 
the ships came in sight we should go to meet 
them at full speed and fully prepared for 
action. In view of the possibility of the 
squadron’s joining us, we would not open fire 
till they had first given us provocation. If, 
however, the other ships commenced hos 
tilities we would fight resolutely till we either 
It was decided that in no case 


we might 


won or died. 
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“THE ORDER WAS GIVEN FOR THE CAPTAINS OF THE GUNS TO SLEEP BESIDE THEM.” 


would we surrender, and, if we were beaten, 
to blow the ship up. The resolution was 
communicated to the rest of the crew, who 
received it with acclamation. Enthusiasm 
ran high, and the fainter-hearted kept quiet. 

After this the order was given to load all 
the guns and for the captains of the guns to 
sleep beside them, to keep up steam as before 
in all the eighteen boilers, and, if necessary, 
to bring into use the other four also, to 
prepare the most important engines and all 
_the machinery for action, and to illuminate 
the horizon the whole night with searchlights. 
The launch and the torpedo-boat were to be 
sent out to keep watch. Everyone was to go 
to bed in his clothes, so as to be ready at any 
moment for the call. 

Lastly, to verify the quarter-bill, the call to 
quarters was sounded. All were in their 
places. Everything was done quickly and 
with precision. Then those off duty were 
allowed to go to bed, while the watch went 
to their places. 

It was already midnight when I went to 
my cabin and lay down in my clothes on my 
bunk. I soon went to sleep, but woke up 
frequently. ‘Then I would get up and go- 
on the bridge to see the searchlights, or 
make the round of the ship on all the decks. 
Each time I found the men at their posts, 
and that all performed their duty with the 
utmost care and zeal. 

I was up about five the next morning. 
The Potemkin and the torpedo-boat had got 
up steam and had weighed anchor, prepared 
for the appearance of the squadron. On the 
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Veha, which we had yesterday decided to use 
as a hospital ship, was hoisted a flag with the 
red cross. 

About six o’clock the news spread that the 
squadron was in sight. I rushed up to 
the bridge and, taking a telescope from one 
of the signalmen, looked at the horizon. 
There one could just see the tops of several 
masts. 

Presently from somewhere came _ the 
muffled notes of drums and bugles, others 
nearer answered them, and then others again 
from our deck, till the whole ship rang with 
the rousing sounds of the call to quarters. 
I had heard it many a time in practice 
during my term of service, and yet in spite of 
this it now seemed to me to have something 
strange in it, something I had never heard 
before, as if the men had put into it some of 
the enthusiasm and the fighting spirit which 
animated them at that moment. 

Immediately all on board were roused as 
by an electric shock. The men _ hurriedly 
ran to their places, in a moment all was 
ready, and in the general silence one could 
hear the noise of the engines as the vessel 
began to move. I came out on to the upper 
deck. The /otemkin was pressing forward 
at full speed, noisily cleaving the blue water. 
To our right we saw the shore, and before 
us, with tolerable clearness, the squadron. 
Through a telescope we could distinguish 
that it was made up of the battleships Three 
Prelates, with the flag of the squadron’s junior 
commander, Rear-Admiral Vishnevetsky ; the 
Georgiy Pobiedonosets, the Twelve Apostles, 
a torpedo-cruiser, and six torpedo-boats. 

Suddenly the squadron began to slow 
down, and at length stopped altogether. The 
Potemkin also went more slowly, and then 
the wireless telegraph received a message 
from the admiral’s ship: “Sailors of the 
Black Sea, we are deeply grieved at what 
you have done. What do you want, mad- 
men?” We immediately sent the following 
message to the admiral: “If you wish to 
know what we want come on board the 
Potemkin. We guarantee your absolute 
safety.” No answer came, and the Potemkin 
once more moved forward. Seeing this the 
squadron turned and made for the open sea 
at full speed. We decided not to pursue it, 
as there was reason to fear mines, and, turn- 
ing again towards Odessa, anchored in the 
same place as before. 

The crew were dismissed from their posts 
and began to come out on deck. ‘The news 
of the squadron’s flight was, of course, all over 
the vessel, and the men were in a state of 
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great excitement. Caustic remarks were 
hurled from all sides. 

“Funked it, did they ?” 

“Tt isn’t so interesting, then, to try the 
Potemkin’s shells.” 

The men’s faith in the Potemkin’s power 
had now risen perceptibly. 

“ Our battleship must indeed be formidable 
if the whole squadron ran away from it,” they 
said. 

The incident raised everyone’s spirits, and 
dinner, in spite of the fact that owing to the 
scarcity of provisions it consisted almost 
entirely of biscuits and water, was a very 
jovial meal. 

Hardly was the frugal dinner finished 
when the signalman brought us news that the 
squadron was again in sight, and now with 
the addition of two other battleships. 

The men, so jovial a little while ago, all 
looked extremely grave. From the fact that 
the squadron was coming to meet us with 
two other battleships it was evident that it 
had serious intentions. Nevertheless, the 
men were in good spirits, and it was evident 
that nearly all were ready to stand to the end, 
whatever it might be. 

From time to time I ran up on the main 
deck, from where I could see out of the gun- 
ports for some distance. Each moment 
brought us nearer the squadron. At last we 
were near enough to recognise the vessels. 
The new battleships were the Rofrs/av and 
the Syzop. The ships were coming towards 
us in two columns, the battleships and the 
torpedo-cruisers in front, the torpedo- 
destroyer behind. The Potemkin, together 
with the torpedo-boat, which kept alongside 
the whole time, made straight for the centre 
of the first column. Soon we could see that 
the vessels of the squadron were, like the 
Potemkin, prepared for battle, with their 
davits down and guns out. But when 
we were about three hundred yards along- 
side from the squadron, sudden agitation 
began among the crews on the Georgty 
Pobiedonosetz, the Twelve Apostles, and the 
Synop. ‘The sailors were pressing in crowds 
out of the hatchways, and soon the decks 
were covered with men. We kept straight 
ahead. In a few moments we had met the 
squadron, cutting into the middle of the 
forward column so that the Synop and the 
Georgiy, the Twelve Apostles and the three 
torpedo-catchers were on our right, while 
the Rotis/av, the Three Prelates, the cruiser 
Kazarsky, and the three other torpedo- 
catchers were on our left. Slowly the 
Potemkin \evelled its guns on the passing 
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battleships. The Rotis/av and the Three 
Prelates in ominous silence did the same, 
while on the decks of the three other men-of- 
war the crews were crowding in evident con- 
fusion. Suddenly from the Pofem&in’s upper 
deck rang the cry, “Long live freedom! 
Hurrah!” and in a second it was taken up 
on the other three ironclads—a mighty 
volume of sound thundered across to us in 
an answering cheer. In the ecstasy of this 
unexpected triumph our crew completely lost 
their heads. Forgetting that the guns of the 
other two battleships were still levelled on 
us, the men left their posts, and with shouts 
of “ Hurrah!” tore to the 
hatchway in one excited 
stream to gain the upper 
deck. I rushed to the 
ladder and, spreading wide 
my arms to bar the way, 
shouted as loudly as I 
could : 

“Comrades! Stop!” 

Those nearest me fell 
back and stopped the 
coming crowd. 

“There will be time 
enough to answer cheers 
afterwards, but while we 
have a single gun levelled 
at us we must be ready to 
answer And 
raising my voice once more 
I commanded :— 

“Captains to their guns 
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surprise, the squadron turned away from 
Odessa towards the open sea. 

This time our men all remained at their 
posts, but everyone who had an opportunity 
of seeing it watched the squadron the whole 


time. When it was already at a considerable 
distance from us the Georgiy Pobtedonosets 
began to fall behind, and at last stopped. 
The rest of the squadron went on at full 
speed, and was soon out of sight. 

Meanwhile the Georgiy Pobiedonosetz sig- 
nalled to us by means of the semaphore* 
that the crew requested us to send them a 
deputation to explain what had happened to 
the Potemkin. Part of the 
watch, together with Matu- 
shehenko, was immediately 
sent out to them. 

As soon as our men got 
on deck the Georgiy 
obtedonosets, as they told 
us on their return, they 
were surrounded by a 
dense crowd of sailors, who 
began eagerly asking about 
the events on the Potemkin. 
Matushehenko made a 
speech, giving an account 
of all that had taken place 
on our battleship, and 
adding that the Potemkin 
was the first ship to come 
into the possession of the 
people, as the crew had 
made up their minds to 
; stand on the side of the 
X nation, who had _ already 











all to their posts—off, 
sharp !” —— 
The men ran to their 


places, and in a moment 
all was in order once more. 

But the cheers had not died down, and 
rang on one deck and then on another till 
the vessels were at a considerable distance 
trom us. 

In a few minutes the squadron lay opposite 
and we were in the open sea. From the 
flagship they signalled to us, “Allow us to 
anchor.” We answered, “ Officers to leave 
the ships and to land.” No reply followed. 
On this the Potemkin turned and steamed 
in the direction of the town. The squadron, 
seeing this, made for the open sea. We 
again steered towards the centre of the 
column, and, meeting, cut into it between 
the Synop and the Rofis/av. Once more 
cheers rang out from the three battleships, 
while the Zhree Prelates and the Rotis/av 
met us prepared for action. Again we 
passed each other ; and then, to our intense 
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begun its struggle with 
the Government, and he 
appealed to the crew of 
the Georgiy to join the Potemkin, together 
with their battleship. He was answered 
by a cheer from the sailors. Then Kirill 
addressed the officers, who, headed by 
the commander, Captain Gousevich, were 
crowded on the bridge. He told them that 
from that moment the Georgiy Pobiedonosets 
was in the hands of the people, and hence, as 
the servants of the Czar’s Government, the 
officers had no place there and would be put 
on shore. The guard was then called out 
and ordered to arrest the officers, who were 
then and there requested to give up their 
arms and to take off their epaulets. 
Suddenly they heard the report of a pistol, 
and the body of one of the officers fell 
from the bridge into the sea. It was 


* A system of signalling by means of flags or lights, by which 
communication can be held with ships at a great distance, 
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Lieutenant Grigorkov, who had shot himself. 
rhe rest yielded to the inevitable, and were 
placed under arrest. Having been put on 
board a launch they were taken to the side of 
the Potemkin. 

All the warrant-officers were left in their 
positions as on our battleship, and one of 
them, the first boatswain, was elected com- 
mander. 

I was out on deck when the launch with 
the officers came up. They sat in the boat, 
pale, and surrounded by the convoy. In the 
stern, by the steersman, sat Matushehenko 
with a revolver in his hand. While they were 
making the necessary preparations for the 
torpedo-boat to tow the launch, some of the 
officers noticed me. With evident astonish- 
ment they pointed me out to each other, 
while some of our men were consulting with 
me as to the best place to put them on shore. 
At last the boat was taken in tow, and I came 
to the ship’s side with a genuine curiosity to 
see these prisoners. There were several 
officers among them with whom I was well 
acquainted, but now we seemed perfect 
strangers, as if we were seeing each other for 
the first time. The torpedo-boat moved off, 
towing the launch after it in the direction of 
the shore. 

The otemkin then resumed its original 
position, and signalled to the Georgy Pobie- 
donosetz to come up and anchor. also. It 
approached us at once, and as it passed the 

‘otemkin the crew saluted the senior vessel, 
in accordance with all naval rules. The 
crew was lined up on deck, on the bridge 
and at the ladders stood the petty officers 
very erect, saluting, while the bugles sounded 
the signal of greeting. We replied with a 
similar call, and I for my part, standing on 
deck, had great pleasure in saluting our new 
associates. There was a clanking of the 
anchor-chain, and the Georgty Pobiedonosets 
stopped a little astern of us. 

The joy of the crew knew no bounds, for 
now we had a little revolutionary squadron : 
two men-of-war, a torpedo-boat, and a hos- 
pital ship. With this force we could take 
very strong measures. 

In the evening the council was called in 
the ward-room. A deputation from the 
Georgiy Pobiedonosets was present and a 
great many of our crew. Everyone was in 
good spirits and the confidence in our 
powers and the enthusiasm was at its height, 
the noise of more than a hundred voices 
filled the room, and I as president had no 
light task to get silence to open the meeting. 

It was then decided that, if our demands 
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were not complied with by the authorities 
next day, we should begin action by sea and 
land to take possession of the town. 

Before going to bed I made the round of 
the decks. The crew was sleeping soundly. 
Only the night watch at their posts were 
still discussing the events with unabated 
animation. 

That night I could not get to sleep for a 
long time. My imagination drew vivid 
pictures of the great possibilities before us. 
Perhaps to-morrow, I thought, joining forces 
with the revolted populace, we shall take the 
town, and from there kindle the fire of a 
general rebellion through the whole south. 
Then will rise the already restless border- 
lands ; and even if that does not rouse the 
central provinces, and so, in the struggle 
against the yoke of the Czar’s government, 
the whole of Russia free itself, at any rate 
the Caucasus, Finland, Poland, and my 
native Ukraina will gain the long-wished-for 
right of organizing the life of the people on 
principles of the beginnings of liberty and 
justice. 

It was long past midnight when, tired 
with the impressions of the day, I fell sound 
asleep. 

Early next morning I awoke with the 
pleasant memory of what had happened the 
day before. I had decided to keep a diary 
of these interesting events, and was just 
going to put down all that had happened 
up till now when Dymcheuko, one of the 
members of our council, came in. I saw by 
his troubled face that he had brought bad 
news. 

“What has happened ?” I asked. 

“Some of the Georgty’s council have just 
arrived,” he replied, sitting down on the edge 
of my bunk, “to say that there is a split in 
the crew.” 

“How do you mean a split?” 

“The greater number, headed by the com- 
mander and the other warrant-officers, insist 
on going immediately to Sebastopol to treat 
with the naval authorities, leaving the 

otemkin to do as it chooses. The council 
and the more thinking part of the crew are 
not strong enough to withstand this resolve.” 

“We must go there at once.” 

I dressed hastily and we both went up on 
deck. 

Dr. Golenko and I, with several other 
members of our council, set out in the steam 
launch. 

When we came up to the Georgty almost 
the whole crew was assembled in the fore- 
castle. The launch stopped beside a ladder, 
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and we went up. The second officer of the 
watch commanded “Order!” Just as we got 
up to the deck we were met by the com- 
mander, who, without moving from his place, 
as if to prevent us from advancing, said in a 
self-confident tone : 

“Our crew does not wish to stay with the 

otemkin, and has decided to go at once to 
Sebastopol.” 

“Jn that case you will allow us to speak 
directly to the crew,” I replied, putting out 
my arm to make him get out of the way. 
He looked at me angrily and walked off, and 
we stepped on deck. A commotion began in 
the crowd, and I got upon a pile of beams 
that lay there and addressed the crew. 

When I had done speaking, the crew 
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was already under way. We again raised the 
signal, “ Georgiy Pobiedonosetz to return and 
anchor in its former position.” It went on at 
full speed. ‘Then, having ordered the coaler 
to move away, we beat the call to quarters 
and raised the signal for battle. At the 
sound of the drums and bugles the crew 
ran to their posts and the red _ battle-flag 
was hoisted. The Georgiy Pobtedonosets began 
to slow off, turned, and steamed towards us. 
Evidently the threat had produced its effect. 
Presently it got up to us and passed. Think- 
ing that it Was going to anchor astern of us, 
we lowered the battle-flag. Suddenly the 
Georgiy turned sharply round, and _ before 
any of us could collect our wits had entered 
the harbour and anchored beyond the break- 
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cheered and voices cried that they would act 
in concert with the Potemsin. 

Somewhat reassured, we returned to our 
man-of-war. 

Suddenly a sailor came running up and 
told us that the Georgiy Pobiedonosets was 
weighing anchor. We immediately hastened 
up on deck, which was already covered with 
groups of sailors, It was as the man had 
said. We signalled the Georgiv Pobtedonosets 
not to weigh anchor, but our treacherous ally 


water. Then all of us in a flash understood 
the meaning of the manceuvre, and a wild 
confusion began on board, in which one could 
distinguish nothing and which it was impos 
sible to check. 

This treachery produced a very depressing 
effect upon our crew. No one knew what 
to undertake. Some cried, “Sink the 
Georgiy!” Others observed that by firing at 
the man-of war we should do more damage to 
the town, as we could not sink it, since it 
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was in shallow water. 
hurled at the traitors. 

Meanwhile launches and boats had set off 
to the Georgzy from shore. 

It was clear that in this state of affairs it 
was useless not 
only to think of 
taking any strong 
measures in re- 
gard to Odessa 
or to the Georgty 
Pobtedonosetz, 
but even of get- 
ting what we re 
quired from the 
town. Someone 
suggested that 
we should go to 
one of the Rou- 
manian ports to 
get coal and pro- 
visions. Every- 
one approved of 
the plan, and it 
was decided im- 
mediately to go 
to Constanza. 
We weighed 
anchor, took the 
torpedo boat in 
tow, ordered the 
Veha to follow 
us, and got 
under way. 

It was a bitter 
thing to us, this ,; 
treachery of the Georgty Pobiedonosets. The 
cause of our rejoicing yesterday was now the 
cause of our retreat from Odessa. Had the 
man-of-war remained with the squadron our 
crew would have had no fear of it, as they had 
seen how the whole squadron was obliged to 
withdraw from us. But now, in the hands of 
the port authorities, it would become a 
formidable opponent, and could effectually 
prevent us from taking the city. It was the 
most critical day in the revolutionary cam- 
paign. The example, of course, demoralized 
our crew, and from that moment we had to 
struggle with the reactionary forces on board 
which had been effectually silenced before. 

In the afternoon of the rgth of June we at 
length came in sight of Constanza. Presently 
we reached the harbour and anchored. 

After some time we saw a steam launch 
approaching us from the shore, and could 
see through -the telescope that it held two 
Roumanian naval officers. We decided to 
welcome them according to the usages of 

Vol, xxxi.—9, 


Imprecations were 
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international naval etiquette. The watch 
was drawn up on deck, and when they 
stepped on to the ladder we hoisted the 
Roumanian flag and the small guns fired a 
salute. Matushehenko and I, with several 
other members 
of the council, 
met them on 
deck. Having 
exchanged greet- 
ings, we invited 
them to come 
into the ward- 
room. 

The senior 
officer, who, it 
appeared after- 
wards, was the 
captain of the 
port, immedi- 
ately entered 
into the question 
of our require- 
ments. He asked 
for a list of what 
we wanted, which 
was immediately 
made out and 
given to him. On 
being asked 
whether we could 
hope to obtain 
permission to get 
what we needed, 
of course pay- 
ing for every- 
thing at once, he replied that, to his regret, 
he could not give it us on his own authority, 
but would telegraph to the Prime Minister 
and would let us know immediately he re- 
ceived an answer. 

One of the Roumanian sailors, who had 
come with the officers and who knew a 
little Ukrainian,* told us that there was a 
report in Constanza that a torpedo-destroyer, 
manned solely by officers, was trying to find 
the Fofemkin to blow it up. We thought it 
was not improbable, and determined to be on 
our guard and to take precautionary measures. 

After some further conversation the two 
officers took their leave and the crew again 
showed them the usual marks of respect. 

The next morning brought us a great dis- 
appointment. The Prime Minister had 
telegraphed that it was impossible to accede 
to our request, as it was against the laws of 
international relations. At the same time a 
telegram came from the Minister in which he 
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proposed that we should give up the battle 
ship to the Roumanian Government and land 
in Roumania, when he would guarantee us 
full safety, and even offered us passports. 
Our men, who had been sent to bring the 
answer from shore, told us that the authori 
ties at Constanza strongly advised them to 
act on the Minister’s suggestion. 

“Of course, we replied that we would not 
give up the battleship,” said Matushehenko, 
who had been one of the envoys, “and 
asked them to allow us to buy provisions, 
as we had been living on nothing but rye 
biscuits and water for nearly three days, 
but they refused even that.” 

The council was called immediately. It 
was decided that we should go to Theodosia, 
and if we were successful in obtaining pro- 
visions we would go on to the Caucasus. 

In one hour the Potemkin and the torpedo- 
boat were once more cleaving the waters of 
the Black Sea, bearing their course towards 
Theodosia. 

On the 22nd of June, about eight o'clock, 
the Fotemkin anchored in the road off the 


port of ‘Theodosia. 3ut the attempt to 
obtain provisions and coal proved an utter 
failure. A newspaper brought from the 
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town informed us that the penitent crew of 
the Georgy had given up eighty-seven men as 
ringleaders. This had a most depressing 
effect on us. It was decided to return to 
Constanza. 

In vain the more thinking and resolute of 
the men tried to persuade the crew to go to 
the Caucasus, or, at any rate, to wait till we 
could ascertain what had happened in the 
meantime. Speeches and persuasions were 
now of no avail. 

The warrant-officer who was doing duty as 
commander immediately gave the order to 
weigh anchor, the crew dispersed to their 
places, and in half an hour we had once more 
put out to sea, heading for the Roumanian 
shore. 


On the 24th of June, about eleven o’clock 
at night, we arrived at Constanza. As soon 
as we had anchored we heard a voice calling 
us from the shore. Several men set out 
immediately. They were met by a Roumanian 
officer, who asked them why we had come 
back. Hearing of the object of our arrival, he 
began assuring them of the perfect safety of 
the Potemkin’s crew on Roumanian territory. 

In the morning the captain of the port 
arrived and the 
Potemkin was 
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given up and 
brought into port, 
where the crowd 
assembled on the 
shore greeted it 
with great accla- 
mation. 

After dinner we 
all left our battle- 
ship, having first 
sunk our flag in 
the sea, and at 
three o’clock the 
Roumanian flag 
was hoisted in its 
stead. 

The _ torpedo- 
boat with almost 
all its crew went 
to Sebastopol, in 
spite of all our 
persuasions to the 
contrary. 

In Constanza 
the two thousand 
four hundred 
pounds’ which 
were left on the 
Potemkin were 
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divided among the 
crew. 

We were soon 
being welcomed by 
the Roumanian 
socialists, of whom 
Dr. Rakevsky was 
particularly helpful 
to us. 

That evening 
Matushehenko and 
I were already in 
civilian dress. All 
the signs of my 
officer’s rank, my 
sword, my epaulets, 
and the engineer’s 
badge I gave away 
to my new friends. 

The next day 
Matushehenko, 
Kirill, and I were 
at Bucharest. 

In a few days we 
heard that the 
Potemkin was taken 
back by the Black Sea Squadron which had 
come to Constanza. Alexiev, Kalugnov, all 
the warrant-officers, and about sixty of the 
crew went on board to return to Russia. 


So ended the eleven days of revolution on 
the Potemkin. 

Those who incline to value every enterprise 
according to its immediate material success, 
and according as it approximates to its con- 
crete aims, regard the revolutionary campaign 
of the Potemkin as a total failure. But the 
more sagacious, and those who know Russia, 
will at once see the error of this view, as one 
thinks of the enormous moral value of the 
event to the revolutionary movement. 

It is true that the Potem&in did not fight a 
single battle in the organized forces of 
government or take a single strategic position 
to give a point of support to a national revolt. 
It could not even get its coal or water, and 
finally the battleship, which formed a com- 
plete floating fortress, already in revolutionary 
hands, had to be once more surrendered to 
the Government. 

But all these failures in the career of the 
Potemkin are quite insignificant in com- 
parison with its success in another direction ; 
for it gave the example, as it were—created 
the precedent of open revolt of the inferior 
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THE MUTINEERS PROCEEDING TO THE TOWN AFTER LANDING AT CONSTANZA, 
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ranks in the fighting forces against their 
superior officers, the servants of the oppres 
sive autocracy. . Only those who have an 
intimate knowledge of Russia can appreciate 
the full importance of a precedent of that 
kind. Almost the entire population is dis 
contented with the existing order (or rather 
disorder) of things. A vast majority of this 
population, the workmen, the peasantry, a 
great part of the educated classes, and even 
some of the reserves and the fighting 
army, have already lost their patience. 
But having no experience in traditions of 
insurrection (such as, for example, the 
Potemkin) all these disaffected masses can only 
with the greatest difficulty and by the most 
strenuous efforts find the direct and only 
effectual plan of expressing that disaffection 
which is called turning their arms against the 
existing system of government—an open 
national revolt. It is much easier to follow 
an already created example, and such a 
precedent has been given to discontented 
Russia by the crew of the Potemkin. ‘This 
example has opened the eyes of thousands, 
and will give courage to thousands who have 
hitherto been undecided. In short, it has 
forwarded the development of a national 
Russian revolt in a far greater degree than 
could have done any partial military success. 





One Hundred Pounds for a Photograph ! 
THE RESULT OF COMPETITION No. II.—CHILDREN. 


OUR readers will remember that in our July _ nearly resembling one of three original paint- 
number we offered a prize of one hundred ings which were reproduced as copies. The 
pounds for the photograph from life most exact conditions of the competition were 


THE ORIGINAL PAINTING SET AS A COPY. 


“NOW, DEN ALL TUM AND TEE ME DUMP.’ By J. HAYLLAR. 
(By permission of Henry Graves and Co., 6, Pall Mall, London, S.W.) 





ONE HUNDRED POUNDS FOR 


stated as follows: “ The prizes will be taken 
by the competitors who send us a real-life 
photograph in which the lighting of the 
picture, the pose of the sitter, the costume, 
and, as far as possible, the features and 
expression, most closely resemble one of 
these paintings. Competitors may select one 


THE PHOTOGRAPH WHICH WINS THE FIRST PRIZE OF 


Photographer: Mr. H. EVERARD, 80, Craven Park Road, Willesden Junction, London 
Sitter: Miss DORIS CROWFOOT, 65, Fortune Gate Road, Harlesden, London. 
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picture, or may, if they prefer it, send in their 
imitations of all three. Their best attempt 
will be set aside for final judgment. The 
first prize, a hundred pounds, will be divided 
equally between the parents of the child and 
the taker of the photograph which, in the 
opinion of the judges, complies most closely 
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with the above conditions. The second-best 
photograph will obtain thirty pounds, and 
the third-best twenty pounds, divided in the 
same way between the photographer and the 
parents of the child.” 

The result of this competition is now 
before us, and on the whole is nearly, if 
not quite, as satisfactory as that of the pre- 
vious competition, in which the paintings 
were portraits of beautiful women. 
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This subject, on the whole, produced the 
best results, and one of these, which was 
very nearly good enough to win a prize, had 
a special and curious interest of its own, 
inasmuch as the mother of the little girl 
therein depicted— Mrs. Henry Wells, of 
Wallingford—was, we are informed, herself 
the original little girl who posed as the 
model for Hayllar’s painting ! 

The second and third prizes, of thirty and 





























THE ORIGINAL PAINTING SET AS A COPY. 


By W. C. T. 


“FAIRY TALES 


DOBSON, R.A. 


(By permission of Henry Graves and Co., 6, Pall Mall, London, S.W.) 


The imitations of two of the paintings out 
of the three were very numerous, and for the 
most part excellent ; the “ Head of a Boy,” 
by Greuze, alone failing to produce a study 
worthy of obtaining a prize. The first prize 
goes to Mr. Everard, the photographer, and 
to the parents of Miss Doris Crowfoot, the 
charming child-sitter, for the copy of Hayllar’s 
painting, “Now, Den, All Tum and Tee 
Me Dump”—a very faithful and admirable 
study. 


twenty pounds respectively, are both won 
by copies of the painting “ Fairy Tales,” by 
W. C. T. Dobson, R.A. These studies, 
which are reproduced on the opposite page 
for the purpose of comparison, are both 
highly creditable to their producers. 

With hearty congratulations to the prize 
winners, who by the time these lines appear 
in print will have received the cheques to 
which they are entitled, we bring these most 
interesting competitions to a close. 
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THE WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE OF £30. 


Photographer : Mr. FITZ-PATRICK, Montevideo, Uruguay, South America 
Sitter: Miss DEWHIRST HOGGE, Calle Zabala 83 and 85, Montevideo, Uruguay, South America. 


THE WINNER OF THE THIRD PRIZE OF £20. 


Photographer: Mr. HERBERT A. GAME, 17, Pembridge Place, Bayswater, London. 
Sitter; Miss BARBARA M. GAME, 17, Pembridge Place, Bayswater, London, 








Zhe Stroke of the Hour. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


HEY won't come to-night— 
sure.” 

The girl looked again to- 
wards the west, where, here 
and there, bare poles, or 
branches of trees, or slips of 
underbrush marked a road made across the 
plains through the snow. The sun was going 
down golden red, folding up the sky, a wide 
soft curtain of pink and mauve and deep 
purple merging into the fathomless blue, 
where already the stars were beginning to 
quiver. The house stood on the edge of a 
little forest, which had boldly asserted itself 
in the wide flatness. At this point in the 
west the prairie was about to merge into an 
undulating territory where hill and wood 
rolled away from the banks of the Saskatche- 
wan, making another England in beauty. 
This forest was a sort of advance-post of 
that land of beauty. 

Yet there was beauty too on this prairie, 
though there was nothing to the east but 
snow and the forest as far as eye could see. 
Nobility and peace and power brooded over 
the white world. 

As the girl looked, it seemed as though 
the bosom of the land rose and fell. She 
had felt this vibrating life beat beneath the 
frozen surface. Now, as she gazed, she 
smiled sadly to herself, with drooping eyelids 
looking out from beneath strong brows. 

“T know you—I know you,” she said 
aloud. ‘“ You’ve got to take your toll. And 
when you're lying asleep like that or pretend- 
ing to, you reach up—and kill. And yet you 
can be kind—ah, but you can be kind and 
beautiful ! But you must have your toll one 
way or t’other.” She sighed and paused ; 
then, after a moment, looking along the trail, 
“1 don’t expect they'll come to-night, and 
mebbe not to-morrow, if—if they stay for— 
that!” 

Her eyes closed, she shivered a little. Her 
lips drew tight, and her face seemed suddenly 
to get thinner. “ But dad wouldn’t—no, he 
couldn’t, not considerin-——” Again she 
shut her eyes as though distressed. 

Her face was now turned from the western 
road by which she had expected her 
travellers, and towards the east, where 
already the snow was taking on a faint bluish 





tint, a reflection of the sky deepening towards 
night in that half-circle of the horizon. _Dis- 
tant and a little bleak and cheerless this 
half-circle was looking now. 

“No one—not for two weeks,” she said, 
in comment on the eastern trail, which was 
so little frequented in winter, and this year 
had been less travelled than ever. “It 
would be nice to have a neighbour,” she 
added, as she faced the west and the sinking 
sun again. “I get so lonely—just minutes I 
get lonely. But it’s them minutes that seem 
to count more than all the rest when they 
come. I expect that’s it—we don’t live in 
months and years, but just in minutes. It 
doesn’t take long for an earthquake to do its 
work--it’s seconds then. P’raps dad 
won’t even come to-morrow,” she said, as she 
laid her hand on the latch. “It never 
seemed so long before—not even when he’s 
been away a week.” She laughed bitterly. 
“Even bad company’s better than no com- 
pany at all. Sure. And Mickey has been 
here always when dad’s been away past 
times. Mickey was a fool, but he was com- 
pany; and mebbe he’d have been better 
company if he’d been more of a scamp and 
less a fool. I dunno, but I really think he 
would. Bad company doesn’t put you 
off so.” 

There was a scratching at the inside of the 
door. “My, if I didn’t forget Shako,” she 
said, “and he dying for a run.” 

She opened the door quickly, and out 
jumped a Russian dog of almost full breed, 
with big, soft eyes like those of his mistress, 
and with the air of the north in every motion 
—like his mistress also. 

“ Come, Shako, a run—a run! 

An instant after she was flying off on a 
path towards the woods, her short skirts 
flying and showing limbs as graceful and 
shapely as any woman of that world of social 
grace which she had never seen; for she 
was a prairie girl through and through, born 
on the plains and fed on its scanty fare— 
scanty as to variety, at least. Backwards 
and forwards they ran, the girl shouting like 
a child of ten—she was twenty-three—her 
eyes flashing, her fine, square, white teeth 
showing, her hands thrown up in sheer 
excess of animal life, her hair blowing 
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about her face—brown hair, wavy 
and plentiful. 

Fine creature as she was, her finest features 
were her eyes and her hands. ‘The eyes 
might have been found in the most savage 
places ; the hands, however, only could have 
come through breeding. She had got them 
honestly. For her mother was descended 
from an old family of the French province 

that was why she had the name of Loisette 

and had the same characteristigs. It was 


strong 


the strain of the patrician in the full blood of 


the peasant ; but it gave her something which 
made her what she was—what she had been 
since a child, noticeable and besought, some- 
times beloved. It was too strong a nature 
to compel love often—it never failed to 
compel admiration. Not greatly a creature 
of words, she had become 
moody of late; and even 
now, alive with light and 
feeling and animal life, she 
suddenly stopped her romp 
and run and called the dog tu 
her. 

‘Heel, Shako!” she said, 
and made for the door of the 
little house, which looked so 
snug and home-like. She 
paused before she came to the 
door, to watch the smoke curl- 
ing up from the chimney 
straight as a column, for there 
was not a breath of air stirring. 
The sun was almost gone and 
the strong bluish light was 
settling on everything, giving 
even the green spruce trees 
a curious burnished tone. 

Swish! Thud! She faced 
the woods quickly. It was 
only a sound that she had 
heard over and over again, 
how many hundreds of times! 
It was the snow slipping from 
some broad branch of the fir 
trees to the ground. Yet she 
started now. Something was 
on her mind, agitating her 
senses, affecting her self- 
control. 

“T'll be jumping out of my 
boots when the fire snaps, or 
the frost cracks the ice, next,” she said 
aloud, contemptuously. “I dunno what's 
the matter with me. I feel as if someone 
was hiding somewhere ready to pop out on 
me. I haven’t never felt like that before.” 

She had formed the habit of talking to 

Vol. xxxi.—10. 
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herself, for it had seemed at first, as she was 
left alone when her father went trapping or 
upon journeys for the Government, that by 
and by she would jump at the sound of her 
own voice, if she didn’t think aloud. So she 
was given to soliloquy, defying the old belief 
that people who talked to themselves were 
going mad. She laughed at that. She said 
that birds sang to themselves and didn’t go 
mad, and crickets chirruped, and frogs 
croaked, and owls hooted, and she would 
talk and not go crazy either. So she talked 
to herself and to Shako when she was alone. 
How quiet it was inside when her light 
supper was eaten, bread and beans and pea- 
soup—she had got this from her French 
mother. Now she sat, her elbows on her 


knees, her chin on her hands, looking into 


“SHE SAT LOOKING INTO THE FIRE.” 


the fire. Shako was at her feet upon the 
great musk-ox rug which her father had got 
on one of his hunting trips in the Athabasca 
country years ago. It belonged as she 
belonged. It breathed of the life of the 
north-land, for the timbers of the hut were 
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hewn cedar ; the rough chimney, the seats, 
and the shelves on which a few books made 
a fair show beside the bright tins and the 
scanty crockery, were of pine; and the 
horned heads of deer and wapiti made pegs 
for coats and caps, and rests for guns and 
rifles. It was a place of comfort; it had an 
air of well-to-do thrift, even as the girl’s dress, 
though plain, was made of good sound stuff, 
grey, with a touch of dark red to match the 
auburn of her hair. 

A book lay open in her lap, but she had 
scarcely tried to read it. She had put it 
down after a few moments fixed upon it. It 
had sent her thoughts off into a world where 
her life had played a part too big for books, 
too deep for the plummet of any save those 
who had lived through the flame of life’s 
trials—and life when it is bitter to the young 
is bitter with an agony the old never know. 
At last she spoke to herself. 

“She knows now! Now she knows what 
it is, how it feels—your heart like red-hot 
coals, and something in your head that’s like 
a turnscrew, and you want to die and can’t— 
for you’ve got to live and suffer.” 

Again she was quiet, and only the dog’s 
heavy breathing, 
the snap of the 
fire, or the crack 
of a timber in 
the deadly frost 
broke the 
silence. Inside it 
was warm and 
bright and 
home-like ; out- 
side it was twenty 
degrees below 
zero, and like 
some vast tomb 
where life itself 
was congealed 
and only the 
white stars, low, 
twinkling, and 
quizzical, lived 
—a life of sharp 
corrosion, not of 
fire. 

Suddenly she 
raised her head 
and listened. 
The dog did the 
same. None but 
those whose lives 
are lived in 
lonely places can 
be so acute, so 





“HE SWAYED AND WOULD HAVE FALLEN, BUT SHE CAUGHT HIM,” 








sensitive to sound. It was a feeling deli- 
cate and intense, the whole nature getting 
the vibration. You could have heard no- 
thing had you been there—none but one 
who was of the wide spaces could. But the 
dog and the woman felt, and both strained 
towards the window. Again they heard and 
started to their feet. It was far, far away, 
and still you could not have heard ; but now 
they heard clearly—a cry in the night, a cry 
of pain aed despair. The girl ran to the 
window and pulled aside the bearskin 
curtain which had completely shut out the 
light. Then she stirred the fire, threw a log 
upon it, snuffed the candles, hastily put on 
her moccasins, a fur coat, wool cap, and 
gloves, and went to the door quickly, the 
dog at her heels. Opening it, she stepped 
out into the night. 

“ Qui va la? Whoisit? Where?” she 
called, and strained towards the west. She 
thought it might be her father or Mickey, the 
hired man, or both. 

The answer came from the east, out of the 
homeless, neighbourless, empty east—a cry, 
louder now. There were only stars, and 
the night was dark, though not deep dark. 
She sped along 
the prairie road 
as fast as she 
could, once or 
twice stopping 
to call aloud. 
In answer to her 
calls the voice 
sounded nearer 
and nearer. Now 
suddenly she left 


the trail and 
bore away north- 
ward. At last 
the voice was 
very near. Pre- 
sently a figure 


appeared ahead, 
staggering to- 
wards her. 

“ Out va la? 
Who is it?” she 
asked. 

“Ba’tiste 
Caron,” was the 
reply in English, 
in a faint voice. 


She was beside 
him in an 
instant. 

“What has 


happened ? Why 
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are you off the trail?” she said, and sup- 
ported him. 

“My Indian stoled my dogs and run off,” 
he said. “I run after. Then, when I am 
to come to the trail”—he paused to find the 
English word, and could not—“ encore to 
this trail I no can. So. Ah, don Dreu, it 
has so awful!” He swayed and would have 
fallen, but she caught him, bore him up. 
She was so strong, and he was as slight as a 
girl, though tall. ' 

“ When was that?” she asked. 

“Two nights—ago,” he answered, and 
swayed. 

“ Wait,” she said, 
and pulled a flask 
from her pocket. 
“Drink this— 
quick !” 

He raised it to his 
lips, but her hand 
was still on it, and 
she only let him take 
a little. Then she 
drew it away, though 
she had almost to 
use force, he was so 
eager for it. Now 
she took a biscuit 
from her pocket. 

“Eat ; then some 
more brandy after,” 
she urged. “Come 
on ; it’s not far. See 
—there’s the light,” 
she added, cheerily, 
raising her head to- 
wards the hut. 

“IT saw it just 
when I have fall 
down — it safe me. 
I sit down to die— 
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course again, going heavily with mouth open 
and head thrown forward and down. 

“But I mus’ to get there, an’ you—you 
will to help me, eh?” 

Again he swayed, but her strong arm held 
him up. As they ran on, in a kind of dog- 
trot, her hand firm upon his arm—he seemed 
not to notice it—she became conscious, 
though it was half dark, of what sort of man 
she had saved. He was about her own 


age, perhaps a year or two older, with little, 
if any, hair upon his face, save a slight 
moustache. 


His eyes, deep sunken as they 
were, she made out 
were black, and the 
face, though drawn 
and famished, had 
a handsome look, 
reminding her of 
someone she _ had 
once known. Pre- 
sently she gave him 
another sip of 
brandy, and he 
quickened his steps, 
speaking to himself 
the while. 

“T haf to do it— 
if I lif. It is to go, 
go, go, till I get.” 

Now they came to 
the hut where the 
firelight flickered on 
the window - pane ; 
the door was flung 
open, and, as_ he 
stumbled on the 
threshold, she helped 
him into the warm 
room. She almost 
pushed him over to 
the fire. 


like that! But it Divested of his 
safe me—that light outer coat, muffler, 
So. Ah, bon Dieu, “HE SAT ON A BENCH BEFORE THE FIRF, HIS HANDS CLaspinc C4P, and leggings, 
it was so far, and AND UNCLASPING.” he sat on a bench 


I want eat so.” 

Already he had swallowed the biscuit. 

“When did you eat last?” she asked, as 
she urged him on. 

“Two nights—except for one leetla piece 
of bread—I fin’ it in my pocket. Grace! I 
have travel so far. /ésu, I think it ees ten 
thousan’ miles I go. But I mus’ go on, I 
mus’ go—certainement |” 

The light came nearer and nearer. His 
footsteps quickened, though he staggered 
now and then, and went like a horse that 
has run its race, but is driven upon its 


before the fire, his 
eyes wandering from the girl to the flames, 
and his hands clasping and _ unclasping 
between his knees. His eyes dilating with 
hunger, he watched her preparations for 
his supper ; and when at last—and she had 
been but a moment—it was placed before 
him, his head swam, and he turned faint with 
the stress of his longing. He would have 
swallowed a basin of pea-soup at a draught, 
but she stopped him, holding the basin till 
she thought he might venture again. Then 
came cold beans, and some meat which she 
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toasted at the fire and laid upon his plate. 
They had not spoken since first entering the 
house, when tears had shone in his eyes, and 
he had said : 

“ You have safe, ah, you have safe me, and 
so I will do it yet by help, don Dieu—yes.” 

The meat was done at last, and he sat with 
a great dish of tea beside him, and his pipe 
alight. 

“What time, if please?” he asked. “I 
think nine hour, but not sure.” 

“It is near nine,” she said. She hastily 
tidied up the table after his meal, and then 
came and sat in 
her chair over 
against the wall of 
the rude fireplace. 

“Nine — dat is 
good. The moon 
rise at ‘leven ; den 
I go. I go on,” he 
said, “if you show 
me de quick way.” 

“You go on— 
how can you go 
on?” she answered, 
almost sharply. 


“Will you not 
to show me?” he 
asked. 

“Show you 
what ?” she asked, 
abruptly. 


“The quick way 
to Akatoon,” he 
said, as though 
surprised that she 
should ask. “They 
say me if I get 
here you will tell 
me quick way to 
Akatoon. Time, 
he goes so fas’, an’ 
I have loose a day 
an’ a night, an’ I 
mus’ get Akatoon 
if I lif—I mus’ get 
dere in time. It is all safe to de stroke 
of de hour, mazs, after, it is—don Dieu ! 

it is like perdition to me. Who shall forgif 
me—no?” 


“The stroke of the hour—the stroke of 


the hour!” It beat into her brain. Were 
they both thinking of the same thing now? 

“ You will show me quick way. I mus’ be 
Akatoon in two days, or it is all over,” he 
almost moaned. “Is no man here—I forget 
dat name, my head go round like a wheel ; 
but I know this place, an’ de good God he 
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help me fin’ my way to where I call out, den 
stir. Dat man’s name I have forget.” 

“My father’s name is John Alroyd,” she 
answered, absently, for there were hammering 
at her brain the words, “ Zhe stroke of the 
hour!” 

“ Ah, now I get 
ees Loisette Alroy’ 


yes. An’ your name, it 
ah, I have it in my 
mind now—Loisette. I not forget dat name 
—I not forget you-—no.” 

“Why do you want to go the ‘ quick’ way 
to Akatoon?” she asked. 

He puffed a moment at his pipe before he 


answered her. Pre- 
sently he _ said, 
holding out his 


pipe, “ You not like 
smoke, mebbe ?” 

She shook her 
head in negation, 
making an im- 
patient gesture. 

“T forget ask 
you,” he said. “Dat 
journee make me 
forget. When 
Indian Jo, he leave 
me with the dogs, 
an’ I wake up all 
alone, an’ not know 
my way—not like 
Jo, I think I die, 
it ees so bad, so 
terrible in my head. 
Noting but snow, 
noting. But dere 


ees de sun; it 
shine. It say to 
me, ‘Wake up, 


Ba’tiste ; it will be 
all right bime-bye.’ 
But all time I t’ink 
I go mad, for I 
mus’ get Akatoon 
before—dat.” 

She started. Had 
she not used the 
same word in thinking of Akatoon. “ Zhaz,” 
she had said. 

“Why do you want to go the ‘ quick’ way 
to Akatoon?” she asked again, her face 
pale, her foot beating the floor impatiently. 

“To save him before da¢/” he answered, 
as though she knew of what he was speaking 
and thinking. 

“What is “tat?” she asked. She knew 
now, surely, but she must ask it nevertheless. 

“ Dat hanging—of Haman,” he answered. 
He nodded to himself. Then he took to 
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gazing into the fire. His lips moved as 
though talking to himself, and the hand that 
held the pipe lay forgotten on his knee. 

“What have you to do with Haman?” 
she asked, slowly, her eyes burning. 

“T want save him—I mus’ give him free.’ 
He tapped his breast. “It is here to mak’ 
him free.” He still tapped his breast. 

For a moment she stood frozen still, her 
face thin and drawn and white ; then sud- 
denly the blood rushed back into her face 
and a red storm raged in her eyes. 

She thought of the sister, younger than 
herself, whom Joel Haman had married and 
driven to her grave within a year—the sweet 
Lucy, with the name of her father’s mother. 
All English Lucy had been in face and 
tongue, a flower of the west, driven to dark- 
ness by this horse-dealing brute, who, before 
he was arrested and tried for murder, was 
about to marry Kate Wimper. Kate Wimper 
had stolen him from Lucy before Lucy’s 
first and only child was born, the child that 
could not survive the warm mother-life with- 
drawn, and so had gone down the vailey 
whither the broken-hearted mother had fled. 
Kate Wimper, who before that had waylaid 
the one man for whom she herself had ever 
cared, and drawn him from her side by such 
attractions as she herself would keep for an 
honest wife, if such she ever chanced to be. 
And an honest wife she would have been had 
Kate Wimper not crossed the straight path 
of her life. The man she had loved was 
gone to his end also, reckless and hopeless, 
after he had thrown away his chance of a 
lifetime with Loisette Alroyd. There had 
been left behind this girl, to whom tragedy 
had come too young, who drank humiliation 
with a heart as proud as ever straightly set 
its course through crooked ways. 

It had hurt her, twisted her nature a little, 
given a fountain of bitterness to her soul, 
which welled up and flooded her life some- 
times. It had given her face no sourness, 
but it put a shadow into her eyes. 

She had been glad when Haman was con- 
demned for murder, for she believed he had 
committed it, and ten times hanging could 
not compensate for that dear life gone from 
their sight—Lucy, the pride of her father’s 
heart. She was glad when Haman was con- 
demned, because of the woman who had 
stolen him from Lucy, because of that other 
man, her lover gone out of her own life. The 
new hardness in her rejoiced that now the 
woman, if she had any heart at all, must have it 
bowed down by this supreme humiliation and 
wrung by the ugly tragedy of the hempen rope. 


J 


And now this man before her, this man 
with a boy’s face, with the dark luminous 
eyes, whom she had saved from the frozen 
plains, he had that in his breast which would 
free Haman, so he had said. A fury had its 
birth in her at that moment. Something 
seemed to seize her brain and master it, 
something so big that it held all her faculties 
in perfect control, and she felt herself in an 
atmosphere where all life moved round her 
mechanically, she herself the only sentient 
thing, so much greater than all she saw, or 
all that she realized by her subconscious self. 
Everything in the world seemed small. clow 
calm it was even with the fury within. 

“Tell me,” she said, quietly—“tell me 
how you are able to save Haman?” 

“He not kill Wakely. It is my brudder 
Fadette dat kill and get away. Haman he 
ees drunk, and everyt’ing seem to say Haman 
he did it, an’ everyone know Haman ees not 
friend to Wakely. So the juree say he must 
be hanging. But my brudder he go to die 
with hawful bad cold quick, an’ he send for the 
priest an’ for me, an’ tell all. I go to Governor 
with the priest, an’ Governor gif me dat 
writing here.” He tapped his breast, then 
took out a wallet and showed the paper to 
her. “It is life of dat Haman, vote. And 
so I safe him for my brudder. Dat was a 
bad boy, Fadette. He was bad all time since 
he was a baby, an’ I t’ink him pretty lucky to 
die on his bed, an’ get absolve, an’ go to 
purgatore. If he not have luck like dat he 
go to perdition, an’ stay there.” 

He sighed, and put the wallet back in his 
breast carefully, his eyes half shut with 
weariness, his handsome face drawn and 
thin, his limbs lax with heaviness. 

“Tf I get Akatuon before de time for daz, 
I be happy in my heart, for dat brudder off 
mine he get outof purgatore bime-bye, I tink.” 

His eyes were almost shut, but he drew 
himself together with a great effort, and 
added desperately: “No sleep. If 1 sleep it 
ees all smash. Man say me I can get to 
Akatoon by dat time from here, if I go quick 
way across lak’—it is all frozen now, dat 
lak’—an’ down dat Foxtail Hills. LEes it so, 
ma’m’selle ?” 

“ By the ‘quick’ way if you can make it in 
time,” she said ; “but it is no way for the 
stranger to go. There are always bad spots 
on the ice—it is not safe. You could not 
find your way.” 

“I mus’ get dere in time,” he said, des- 
perately. 

“You can’t do it—alone,” she said. 
you want to risk all and lose ?” 
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He frowned in self-suppression. “ Long 
way—I no can get dere in time ?” he asked. 


She thought a moment. “No; it can’t 
be done by the long way. But there is 
another way—a third trail, the trail the 


Goverment men made a year ago when they 
came to survey. It is a good trail. It is 
blazed in the woods and staked on the plains. 
You cannot miss. But—but there is so little 
time.” She looked at the clock on the wall. 
“You cannot leave here much before sunrise, 
and 5 

**T will leef when de moon rise, at eleven,” 
he interjected. 

“You have had no sleep for two nights, 
and no food. You can’t last it out,” she 
said, calmly. 

The deliberate look on his face deepened 
to stubbornness. 

“It ees my vow to my brudder—he ees 
in purgatore. I mus’ do it,” he rejoined, 
with an emphasis there was no mistaking. 
“You can show me dat way?” 

She went to a drawer and took out a piece 
of paper. Then, with a point of blackened 
stick, as he watched her and listened, she 
swiftly drew his route for him. 

“Yes, I get it in my head,” he said. “I 
go dat way, but I wish—lI wish it was dat 
quick way. I have no fear, not’ing. I go 
w’en dat moon rise—I go, dien sir.” 

“You must sleep, then, while I get some 
food for you.” She pointed to a couch in a 
corner. “I will wake you when the moon 
rises.” 

For the first time he seemed to realize her, 
for a moment to leave the thing which con- 
sumed him, and put his mind upon her. 

“You not happy—you not like me here?” 
he asked, simply ; then added, quickly, “ I am 
not bad man like my brudder—no.” 

Her eyes rested on him for a moment as 
though realizing him, while some thought was 
working in her mind behind. 

“No, you are not a bad man,” she said. 
“Men and women are equal on the plains. 
You have no fear—TI have no fear.” 

He glanced at the rifles on the walls, then 
back at her. ‘“ My mudder—she was good 
woman. I am glad she not lif to know what 
Fadette do.” His eyes drank her in for a 
minute, then he said, “I go sleep now, 
tank you—till moontime.” 

In a moment his deep breathing filled the 
room—the only sound save for the fire 
within and the frost outside. 

Time went on. The night deepened. 


Loisette sat beside the fire, but her body 
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was half-turned from it towards the man on 
the sofa. She was not agitated outwardly, 
but within there was that fire which burns up 
life and hope and all the things that come 
between us and great issues. It had burned 
up everything in her except one thought, one 
powerful motive. She had been deeply 
wronged, and justice had been about to give 
‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 
But the man lying there had come to sweep 
away the scaffolding of justice—he had come 
for that. 

Perhaps he might arrive at Akatoon before 
the stroke of the hour, but still he would be 
too, late, for in her pocket now was the 
Governor's reprieve. The man had slept 
soundly. His wallet was still in his breast ; 
but the reprieve was with her ! 

If he left without discovering his loss, and 
got well on his way and even knew it then, it 
would be too late. If he returned—she only 
saw one step before her, she would wait for 


that, and deal with it when it came. She 
was thinking of Lucy, of her own lover 
ruined and gone. She was calm in her 


madness. 

At the first light of the moon she roused 
him. She had put food into his fur-coat 
pocket, and after a bowl of hot pea-soup, 
while she told him his course again, she opened 
the door, and he passed out into the night. 
He started forward without a word, but came 
back again and caught her hand. 

“* Pardon,” he said; “I go forget everything 
except dat. But I tink what you do for me, 
it ees better than all my life. Bien sir, I 
will come again, when I get my mind to 
myself. Ah, but you are beautibul,” he said, 
“an’ you not happy. Well, I come again 
yes, @ Dieu |” 

He was gone into the night, with the moon 
silvering the sky, and the steely frost eating 
into the sentient life of this northern world. 
Inside the house, with the bearskin blind 
dropped at the window again, and the fire 
blazing high, Loisette sat with the Governor’s 
reprieve in her hand. Looking at it, she 
wondered why it had been given to Ba’tiste 
Caron, and not to a police-officer. Ah, yes, 
it was plain. Ba’tiste was a woodsman and 
plainsman, and could go far more safely than 
a policeman, and faster. Ba’tiste had reason 
for going fast, and he would travel night and 
day—he was travelling night and day indeed. 
And now Ba’tiste might get there, but the 
reprieve would not. He would not be able 
to stop the hanging of Joel Haman-—the 
hanging of Joel Haman. 


A change came over her. Her eyes 
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She had 
But life 
The 


blazed, her breast heaved now. 
been so quiet, so cold and still. 
seemed moving in her once again. 


he had sat hours before. Why did Ba’tiste 
haunt her so? What was it he had said 
in his broken English as he went away ?— 





‘HIS WALLET WAS STILL IN HIS BREAST, BUT THE REPRIEVE WAS WITH HER!” 


woman, Kate Wimper, who had helped to 
send two people to their graves, would now 
drink the dregs of shame, if she was capable 
of shame—would be robbed of her happi- 
ness, if so be she loved Joel Haman. 

She stood up, as though to put the paper in 
the fire, but paused suddenly at one thought 

-Joel Haman was innocent of murder. 

Even so, he was not innocent of Lucy’s 
misery and death, of the death of the little 
one who only opened its eyes to the light for 
an instant, and then went into the dark 
again. But truly she was justified! When 
the man was gone things would go on just 
the same—and she had been so bitter, her 
heart had been pierced as with a knife these 
past three years. Again she held out her 
hand to the fire, but suddenly she gave a little 


cry and put her hand to her head. There 
was Ba'tiste ! 
What was Ba'tiste to her? Nothing— 


nothing at all. She had saved his life—even 
if she wronged Ba’tiste, her debt would be 
paid. No, she would not think of Ba’tiste. 
Yet she did not put the paper in the fire, 
but in the pocket of her dress. Then she 
went to her room, leaving the door open. 
The bed was opposite the fire, and as she 
lay there—she did not take off her clothes, 
she knew not why—she could see the flames. 
She closed her eyes, but could not sleep, 
and more than once when she opened them 
she thought she saw Ba’tiste sitting there as 


that he would come back; that she was 
“ beautibul.” 

All at once as she lay still, her head 
throbbing, her feet and hands icy cold, she 
sat up listening. 

“ Ah—again!” she cried. She sprang 
from her bed, rushed to the door, and strained 
her eyes into the silver night. She called into 
the icy void: “ Qui va la? Who gues?” 

She leaned forward, her hand at her ear, 
but no sound came in reply. Once more 
she called, but nothing answered. The night 
was all light, and frost, and silence. 

She had only heard, in her own brain, the 
iteration of Ba'tiste’s calling. Would he 
reach Akatoon in time, she wondered, as 
she shut the door? Why had she not gone 
with him and attempted the shorter way— 
the “‘ quick” way, he had called it? All at 
once the truth came back upon her, stirring 
her now. It would do no good for Ba’tiste 
to arrive in time. He might plead to them 
all and tell the truth about the reprieve, but 
it would not avail—Joel Haman would hang. 
That did not matter—even though he was 
innocent ; but Ba’tiste’s brother would be so 
long in purgatory. And that would not 
matter ; but she would hurt Ba’tiste—Ba’tiste 
—Ba’tiste. And Ba’tiste, he would know 
that she—and he had called her “ beautibul ” 
—that she had—— 

With a cry she suddenly clothed herself for 
travel. She put some food and drink in 
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a leather bag and slung them over her 
shoulder. Then she dropped on a knee and 
wrote a note to her father, tears falling from 
her eyes. She heaped wood on the fire and 
moved towards the door. All at once she 
turned to the crucifix on the wall which had 
belonged to her mother, and, though she had 
followed her father’s Protestant religion, she 
kissed the feet of the sacred figure. 

“Qh, Christ, have mercy on me, and 
bring me safe to my journey’s end—in time !” 
she said, breathlessly ; then went softly to 
the door, leaving the dog behind. 

It opened, closed, and the night swallowed 
her. Like a ghost she sped the “ quick <4 
way to Akatoon. She was six hours behind 
Ba’tiste, and, going hard all the time, it was 
doubtful if she could get there before the 
fatal hour. 

On the trail 
Ba’tiste had 
taken there were 
two huts where 
he could rest and 
sleep, and he 
had carried his 
blanket slung on 


his shoulder. 
The way she 
went gave no 


shelter save the 
trees and caves 
which had been 
used to caché 
buffalo meat and 
hides in old days. 
But beyond this 
there was danger 
in travelling by 
night, for the 
springs beneath 
the ice of the 
three lakes she 
must cross made 
it weak and rot- 
ten even in the 
fiercest weather, 
and what would 
no doubt have 
been death to 
Ba’tiste would be 
peril at least to 
her. Why had she not gone with him? 
“ He had in his face what was in Lucy’s,” 
she said to herself, as she sped on. “She 
was fine like him—ready to break her heart 
for those she cared for. My, if she had seen 
him first instead of —— 
She stopped short, for the ice gave way to 





“SHE ONLY SPRANG BACK IN TIME TO SAVE HERSELF.” 


her foot, and she only sprang back in time to 
save herself. But she trotted on, mile after 
mile, the dog-trot of the Indian, head bent 
forward, toeing in, breathing steadily but 
sharply. 

The morning came, noon, then a fall of 
snow and a keen wind, and despair in her 
heart ; but she had passed the danger-spots, 
and now, if the storm did not overwhelm her, 
she might get to Akatoon in time. In the 
midst of the storm she came to one of the 
caves of which she had known. Here was wood 
for a fire, and here she ate, and in weariness 
unspeakable fell asleep. When she waked it 
was near sun-down, the storm had ceased, and, 
as on the night before, the sky was stained 
with colour and drowned in splendour. 

“T will do it—I will do it, Ba’tiste!” she 
called, and 
laughed aloud 
into the sunset. 
She had battled 
with herself all 
the way, and she 
had conquered. 
Right was right, 
and Joel Haman 
must not be 
hung for what 
he did not do. 
Her heart hard- 
ened whenever 
she thought of 
the woman, but 
softened again 
when she thought 
of Ba’tiste, who 
had to suffer for 
the deed of a 
brother in “ pur- 
gatore.” Once 
again the night 
and its silence 
and loneliness 
followed her, the 
only living thing 
near the trail till 
long after mid- 
night. After that, 
as she knew, 
there were 
houses here and 
there where she might have rested, but she 
pushed on unceasing. 

At daybreak she fell in with a settler going 
to Akatoon with his dogs. Seeing how ex- 
hausted she was, he made her ride a few miles 
upon his sledge; then she sped on ahead 
again till she came to the borders of Akatoon. 
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People were already in the streets, and all 
tending one way. She stopped and asked 
the time. It was within a quarter of an hour 
of the time when Joel Haman was to pay 
another’s penalty. She spurred herself on, 
and came to the jail blind with fatigue. As 
she neared the jail she saw her father and 
Mickey. In amazement her father hailed 
her, but she would not stop. She was 





“ Ah, you haf it! Say you haf it, or it ees 
no use—he mus’ hang. Speak, speak! Ah, 
my brudder—it ees to do him right! Ah, 
Loisette—ah, don Dieu, merci!” 

For answer she placed the reprieve in the 
hands of the sheriff. Then she swayed and 
fell fainting at the feet of Ba’tiste without a 
word. 

She had come at the stroke of the hour. 


“THEN SHE SWAYED AND FELL FAINTING AT THE FEET OF BA'TISTE.” 


admitted on her explaining that she had a 
reprieve. Entering a room filled with 
excited people, she heard a cry. 

It came from Ba’tiste. He had arrived 
but ten minutes before, and, in the sheriff’s 
presence, had discovered his loss. He had 
appealed in vain. 

But now, as he saw the girl, he gave 
a shout of joy which pierced the hearts 
of all. 


Vol xxxi.—t. 


When she left for her home again the 
sheriff kissed her. 

And that was not the only time he kissed 
her. He did it again six months later, at the 
beginning of the harvest, when she and 
Ba'tiste Caron started off on the long trail of 
life together. None but Ba’tiste knew the 
truth about the loss of the reprieve, and to 
him she was “ beautibul ” just the same, and 
greatly to be desired. 





VII. 





( Ws) HEN the members of the Strand 
Y 4 Club assembled at their last meet- 
Ly V/AS: . . 

y ‘* ing there was noticed a mysterious 
Xs *¥ drawing on the easel, a caricature 


> - 
etka SS 


of two men. At once the sus- 


picion leapt to the mind that the perpe- 
trator was the inimitable “ Max”—but that 


Mn GK CReslete nine. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS DRAWING ATTRIBUTED TO THE INIMITABLE 
** MAX.’ 








coruscating personage had not attended for 
several meetings ; the waiters averred that he 
had not been near the premises. Besides, 
the drawing on closer inspection revealed 
other peculiarities. Who was the guilty 
party? It appeared to be a skit on Mr. 
J. M. Barrie and Mr. G. K. Chesterton, but 
the mystery of its origin was not cleared up 
during the evening. 

Acting upon a _ happy suggestion of 
Lorrison’s, the Club had decided to elect 
a number of distinguished foreign artists 
as corresponding members. Lorrison, who 
seems to be az courant with the great 
names in international art, was permitted, 
somewhat disastrously as it turned out, 
to draw up a list of desirable members, 
who were unanimously elected by a sub- 
committee (consisting of Lorrison himself), 
and a card of election was forthwith 
dispatched in the following style :— 


Know All Men by these Presents. 
ra " . Greeting. 

Whereas the Noble and Excellent Company of the 
Strand Club desireth to encompass and embrace within 
its intellectual and artistic boundaries the World's most 
renowned wits, jokers, humorists, drolls, and wags, hereby 
elect you an Honorary ForeiGn Memser of the afore- 
said ‘ellowship. 

Will you, therefore, kindly favour us with a sample of 
your peculiar and scintillating wit and humour, in order that 
it may redound to the good of mankind in general and the 
delectation of the Strand Club in particular. 

| God Save The King! 
Ab Uno Disce Omnes. 


Lorrison began his list with the Emperor 
William and ended it with M. Carolus Duran. 

















The result was what might have been ex- 
pected. There was a dry intimation, couched 
in official language, from the Chancellor’s 
Office, Berlin, to the effect that His Majesty 
the German Emperor reserved all his jokes 
for his public speeches and the pages of 
Fliegende Blatter ; while M. Carolus Duran’s 
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scene. ‘Certainly,’ she observed, critically, 
‘the snow effect is not bad, only we should 
have preferred something less easily soiled ; 
and then the rose tints of your sky would be 
troublesome if we should have to go into 
mourning !’’ 
There was much laughter at the artist’s 
delineation. 
What there 
could have been 
in this story to 
have suggested 
an experience to 





.. 
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M. LEON KERN'S ILLUSTRATION TO HIS OWN NARRATIVE OF 
THE LADY CRITIC. 


indignant reply was that he never consciously 
made a joke in his life, nor otherwise wit- 
tingly had given pain to any living creature ! 
Wherefore Lorrison’s list had to be revised. 
Soaring to less exalted heights, the Club has 
now elected to honorary foreign membership 
MM.Steinlen,Gerbault, Rabier, Mars, Ardouin, 
Monnier, Robinet, and Léon Kern. These 
for France ; while Germany is represented by 
Messrs. Bruno Paul, Schlittgen, Kirschner, 
Gratz, and Koch ; and from America we expect 
to receive visits or sketches from Messrs. 
Zimmerman, Opper, Ehrhart, and others. 

At this, the latest meeting of the Club, 
two foreign members were present. Hesketh, 
who was in the chair, called upon M. Léon 
Kern, who, his health having been drunk 
with acclamation, promptly obliged with the 
above lightning sketch. 

“You know,” he said, “something about 
the woman who thinks of everything, #’es¢-ce 
pas? A friend of mine had a visit from a 
lady patron once. She was contemplating 
the finest picture he had ever painted to 
order—a masterpiece—a beautiful Alpine 


vt , iii I" (i l 


Mr. Frank Rey- 
nolds is incom- 
prehensible. 
Reynolds: A 
young couple 
who had _ just 
taken a_ small 
flat were engag- 
ing the maid-of- 
all- work, “I 
can give you 
references,” said 
the girl. ‘Oh, 





hang that!” re- 
plied the master, 
going over her 
with a two-foot 
rule; “the thing 
is—will you fit 
the kitchen ?” 





FRANK REYNOLDs’S ILLUSTRATION TO HIS OWN STORY OF THE 
COKPULENT MAID-OF-ALL-WORK. 
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On DRONE — 
TOM BROWNE'S SKETCH THE 
LITTLE GIRI 


USTRATE 
SWEET 


THE sT« 
SHOP, 


TO Il 
AND THE 


RY OF 


Bolman : I was passing a gorgeous sweet- 
stuff shop the other day, and overheard a 
very funny conversation between the proprie- 
tor and a ragged 
little street girl 
who had been 
loitering outside 
thegaily decorated 

rather 
than he 
thought good for 
thegeneral appear 
ance of the estab 


window 
longer 





lishment. ‘“ Well, 
my girl,” he in 


quired, “what do 
you want ?” “Qh, 
please sir,” was the 
somewhat 
certing reply, 
“don’t you want a 
very nice little girl 
to sit in the win- 


discon- 


dow and eat 
sweets ?” 
To accompany 


Bolman’s anec- 
dote our Chairman 
called upon the 
illustrious Tom 
Browne, with the 
above result. 


on a. Mie = 
MCCORMICK S ILLU§$TRATION OF 
FOOTBALLER. 


STRAND 





MAGAZINE. 


Boyle, who has just come from Monte 
Carlo, told of how he had been robbed by 
the innkeepers on the Riviera. 

Mullins: Talking of Continental hotels 
reminds me of a conversation I once over- 











HARRY FURNISS S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE 
SWISS HOTEL PROPRIETOR. 
heard at a Swiss 
caravanserai _ be- 


tween the proprie- 
tor and a porter. 
“Wake the gen- 
tleman in No. 29.” 
“But he told 
me to wake him 
in two hours.” 
“Nonsense! 
Wake himnow. He 
can’t eat or drink 
when he’s asleep.” 
To the fore- 
going remini- 
scence Harry Fur 
niss supplied the 
above picture. 
Somebody sug- 
gested the New 
Zealand football- 
ers, and after we 
had discussed foot- 
ball forten minutes 
Johns asked Mc- 
Cormick to deline- 
ate for the com- 
pany an unhappy 
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The talented Baumer was called 
upon to draw a pretty girl. 

“If we haven’t got Gibson, we 
have at least got Baumer,” observed 
Wornung, sententiously. 

After Baumer had rapidly 
sketched in outline his fair damsel, 
Wornung said she reminded him of 
a duke’s daughter in his county who 
went about doing good amongst the 
tenantry. 

Wornung: Lady Margaret once 
had an interview with the village 
tippler’s wife, who, in reply to a ques- 
tion, said :— 

“No, my lady, I can’t keep my 
husband at home, nohow.” 

“Why don’t you make it attrac 
tive to him ?” 

“T have. I’ve taken up the par- 
lour carpet, sprinkled sawdust on the 
floor, and put a beer-barrel in the 





ARMOUR’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE ANECDOTE OF THE SOFT-HEARTED ° ) 
MOTORIST. room. But, somehow, it don’t make 
any difference.” 
individual who has just been run over by a At Hesketh’s instigation Baumer added 
steam-roller. The artist achieved thisfeaton to his sketch on the easel the figure 


the blackboard, and with white chalk produced of the perplexed spouse. 
a curious effect. We all waited 
to hear the story of the tragedy. 
Johns: To show you how tc if “ 
enthusiastic football players are ; 
in the North, a half-back ama- ., ; < ‘hw m® 
teur in Sheffield was run over ff » ; BS 
and fearfully mangled by a 4 iF : 
runaway steam-roller. Return- 1 he ¢ 
ing to consciousness, the first “8 
words he uttered to the adja- 
cent policeman were, “ Hi, um- é 
pire, was that a touch down?” we ; 
it was probably McCor- 7h 
mick’s steam - roller that put : 
Muttle in mind of motor-cars, | 
for he went on to relate several ~A i 
of his recent touring experi- f ' i 
ences and at least one new i 
story of an acquaintance of his \ 
a person he called Lord 
Algy. The latter is extremely ¥ 
humane, and is nervous about . 
accidents. “ What was that we 
ran over just now?” he mur- ¢ 
mured, anxiously, to his chauf- é j 4 
feur. “A cat, my lord.” “A i} \ ¢'{f—™~ if 
cat? Really? Dearme! Why / 
on earth didn’t the silly crea- a 
ture mew?” “ - . ' S\ 
To accompany this the dex- "4 a——ZG; Wt \\ 
terous Armour produced the Tce Caled . ab “* 
sketch given above. LEWIS BAUMER’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE VILLAGE TIPPLER’S WIFE. 




















t". ARDOUIN’S IDEA OF THE ULTIMATE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE “‘ STRAP-HANGER.” 


M. Ardouin on being introduced ex- 
pressed his regret that he was not more 
proficient in the language. The thing 
which had struck him most during his 
stay in London was the spectacle of 
what “Mr. Punch” has christened the 
“ Strap-Hanger” on the Underground 
Railway, and he ventured to depict 
on the board a little incident which 
might take place in the year 1925. 
Brichard translated the dialogue as 
follows :— 

“Excuse me, but would you mind 


telling me, purely as a matter of science, 


how you manage to acquire such a 


nificent muscular development at a com- 


paratively advanced stage of life?” 
“Not at all. 
I am in_ busi- 
ness in the City, 
and have been 
hanging on to a 
strap on the Un- 
derground § Rail- 
way for twenty 
years.” 
Harrison: 
When return- 
ing from school 
one muddy day 
Tommyfellinthe = 7 
gutter, with the 
result that it was 
rather difficult to 
decide which was 


THE STRAND 


. HASSALL’S LIGHTNING SKETCH OF 
mud and which MESSRS. BOYLE AND MUTTLE. 


MAGAZINE. 















was Tommy. When 


HARRISON'S DELINEATION OF THE BOY AND THE MUDDY 
KNICK ERBOCKERS, 


“ No,” answered Boyle, 


the ground rents are awful.” 
“ Really! I wonder why?” 
“ Earthquakes,’ 


? 





THE EXPRESSIVE COUNTENANCES OF 





the following dialogue occurred: Tommy: 
* Bo-o-o-0! I’ve fallen down ! Ma: “You 
bad boy! In those new knickers, too!” 
Tommy (never at a loss for an excuse): 
“ Bo-o-o-o! I hadn’t time to take them off 
when I found myself going.” , 

There was one regrettable incident in an 
otherwise pleasant evening. Muttle, who dis- 
likes personal “‘sells,’ asked Boyle, apropos 
of his travels, “Is land dear in Italy?” 


returned Boyle. 





he arrived home 


+” 


deliberately. “ But 


The expression 
of Boyle’s face as 
he delivered him- 
self of this bril- 
liant jest was only 
to be compared 
with the expres- 
sion of Muttle’s 
countenance as 
he received it. 
Both were admir- 
ably depicted by 
the gifted Hassall 
on the adjacent 
easel. Wherewith 
wound up the 
latest meeting 
of the Strand 
Club. 

















Boomerangs and Boomerang - Throwing. 


By CHARLES 


)'T is pretty generally agreed that 
in the aborigines of Australia 
we have the very lowest and 
most degraded typeof humanity 
to be found on the face of the 

aS earth at the present time. Yet 
some have thought that in a far distant past 
these people enjoyed a considerable civiliza- 
tion, a theory that is based principally upon 
the possession of a single ingenious weapon 
—the boomerang. This weapon, although 
generally associated with the native Australian, 
is by no means confined to him ; it has been 
found in almost every part of the world, and 
can be traced back for thousands of years. 
In the British Museum is preserved an 
ancient Egyptian boomerang very much like 
the Australian variety in shape, and Colonel 
A. H. Lane-Fox, who made a facsimile of 
this, found that with a little practice he 
could throw it a distance of a hundred paces, 
which was much farther than he could place 
any ordinary stick of similar size and weight. 
He also succeeded in obtaining a return 
flight, so that the weapon, after flying seventy 
paces forward, returned to within seven paces 
of the position in which he was standing. 
The Egyptian boomerang, in fact, flew better 
than many Australian specimens. But of 





the universal distribution of this weapon, 
more later. 

The boomerang is a more 
or less sickle - shaped stick of 


hard wood, ranging in length 


~ — 











Ray. 


from fifteen inches to three and a half feet, 
two or three inches wide, and about three- 
eighths of an inch thick. The ends are 
usually rounded or pointed, and one of the 
sides is made convex, the other being flat. 
The edge is sharpened all round, and the 
surface, upon which its curious flight mainly 
depends, is slightly waving and broken by 
various angles which balance and counter- 
balance each other. Some of these, by 
causing differences in the pressure of the air 
on certain parts, give steadiness of flight, and 
others impart buoyancy. The angles really 
serve to counteract gravitation, so that even 
when the force imparted by the thrower is 
spent the boomerang still continues its flight. 
The Australians in the manufacture of 
their weapons follow the natural grain of the 
wood, and this leads to every kind of curve, 
from the slightest bend to a right angle or 
the segment of a circle, with the result that 
no two boomerangs are ever exactly alike in 
shape. In throwing, the weapon is held 
by one end with the convex side downwards. 
The thrower bends his body back with the 
boomerang over his shoulder and then hurls 
it forward, when it whirls round and round 
like a wheel and makes a loud buzzing noise. 
After reaching a certain distance it stops in 
its flight and then commences to return, and 
falls at the feet of or behind the 

thrower. If the boomerang is 

thrown downwards to the ground 

it rebounds in a straight line, 











METHOD OF THROWING THE BOOMERANG. 
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pursuing a ricochet 
in that case, 
of course, not return- 
the thrower. 
Very often a boom- 


motion, 
ing to 


erang appears 


crooked stick, 





Boomerang thrown right round a building, circuit about 300ft. 
weapon upon which much time and care 
have been spent. Mr. Horace Baker, who 
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to be merely a common 
although in reality, it is a 
+e. 


has made a particular study of these objects, 


. 


eet . 
Bringing down a bird. 


after striking bird, turned sharply 
and returned in almost same direc- 
from which 


tion as that 


thrown. 


Australian native a good 


follow the most 
flights, so re- 
markable, __in- 


deed, that these 
almost need to 
be seen to be 
believed. As 
has often been 
said, the weapon 
is literally like 
the Irishman’s 
it will 
a 


gun 
shoot round 


Bc 


says he believes 
it is possible to 
make a boomer 
ang by exact 
mathematical 
calculation, al- 
though he has 
not yet been 
able to do this. 
He has made 
two, apparently 
alike. in’ every 
particular, yet 
‘ while one rose 
. buoyantly -in 
\ the air, the 
other fell dead 
because of 
some untrue 
adjustment of 
the angles of 
its faces. 

In the hands 
of a skilful 
boomerang will 
its 


pomerang, 


it was 


remarkable courses in 





Boomerang after reaching limit in direction thrown took a turn, passed 
turned to right, and fell in front of thrower. 


behind thrower, rose to 8oft., 


Killing a small animal with a boomerang thrown to the ground, 
along which it travels with a ricochet movement. 


300 ft faa 


corner. A boomerang 
can be thrown right 
round a building or 
tree, and come back 
to the thrower; it 
can be | hurled at a bird on the wing, knock 
the creature down with its rotating arms, 
and return to its owner. Some diagrams 
are given showing a few typical boomer- 
ang flights which can easily be effected 
by any skilful 
Australian 
tribesman. o* 
The boom- so . 
| erang is used 
for various : * , 
purposes by 
the natives 
of New South a 
Wales and 
Queensland. The 
children find it a : 
fruitful source of ; | 
amusement and 
spend a good : 4 
deal of time in 
perfecting them- 


a... 
#° ~ 


. 
va ie | 


100 faux 





Vv 


did 
at 


selves in its use. Boomerang rose sooft., 
Tho : am double twist and fell 
I hen it used thrower’s fet. 

in hunting, when | 
its curious flight 

renders it invaluable. For instance, it can 
be thrown at’ a flock of ducks or wild-fowl 





is 


< ($0 f at~ 


revolved in perpendicular plane, 


After going rsoft. boomerang 
Time rosec. ; 


then turned off, and finally fell at thrower’s feet. 
greatest height goft. 

on a river or marsh, knocking down one or 

more and returning to its user, instead of 

being lost in the morass. Then in the pursuit 

of the kangaroo 


me at be | and other ant- 
oe ‘zs. | mals, the hunts- 
“| man can_ hide 


behind a bush 
or rising of the 
ground and aim 
at his quarry 
without himself 
being seen. Such 
a weapon must 
naturally have 





























BOOMERANGS AND BOOMERANG - THROWING. 





| Boomerang turned, passed over thrower’s head, travelled in a reverse 
direction, forming figure eight, and then fell at thrower’s feet with a | 


third small turn to the left. 





given a great advantage to its possessors 
in the struggle for life, over those who 
did not know its use. 

In warfare the’ boomerang has the 
quality of being a most formidable 
weapon among uncivilized tribes. It is 
capable of inflicting a wound several 
inches deep and will strike its victim 
without giving the slightest clue as to 
the position of the assailant, who may 
be behind a thieket to the right or left. 
Of course, the user of a boomerang 
must himself be skilful, or it will be 
as dangerous to him as to the object 


aimed at, for it may return and strike its 
It is by_constant practice for genera- 


owner. 
tions that the Aus- 
tralian aborigines 
have been able to 
excel in its use, 
although they are 
not all able to do 
the wonderful 
things with the 
boomerangs that 
are sometimes 
spoken of. A gen- 
tleman who resided 
for some time in oe ; 
Australia informed ' ‘ ‘} 
Lord Avebury that 2 “ 
on one occasion, in ait 
order to test the ' 
skill with which the / 
boomerang could ; 
be thrown, he 
offered to a native 
a reward of six- 
pence for every time 
the missile was 
made to return to 
the spot from which 


First contact. 





Hooked boomerang to 
counteract defence 
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| six feet in diameter on the sand, and 


| the man threw the boomerang with 


which 
times. 





great force a dozen times, out of 
it fell within the circle five 


The method of defence against 
the boomerang in warfare is to hold 
forward, vertically, a stick about two 


feet long, with a notched head and 


| handle. 


the other. 


This is moved right or left 

as the case may be, causing the 
| boomerang to fly off at one side or 
In order to overcome this 


__| defence the Queensland aborigines 


Boomerang thrown by concealed hunter at a kangaroo 12o0ft. away. 
Boomerang turned, made two small circles, and struck 
animal's hind legs. 


a hooked end, 








Second position. 


Boomerang swings round defending stick. 


| 





Stick to use in 
defence against 


with stick. boomerang. 








use a boomerang of peculiar shape. 
and when 





it was thrown. He 


drew a circle five or 
Vol. xxxi.—12. 


USING 


DEFENCE AGAINST BOOMERANG, AND HOW IT IS OVERCOME BY 
HOOKED BOOMERANG, 


Ry er 





It has 
it strikes the 
defensive stick, the 
angle caused by 
the hook revolves 
round the stick, and 
the other end of the 
boomerang swings 
round and gives the 
victim a severe 
blow. To one not 
well initiated into 
the mysteries of 
boomerang - throw- 
ing, however, it is 
very difficult to 
defend one’s self 
against the missile. 
Edward John Eyre, 
the explorer, tells 
how he once nearly 
had his arm broken 
by a boomerang 
while standing 
within a yard of 
the native who 
threw it, and look- 
ing out purposely 
for it. 


The scientific 
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principle on which the boomerang’s flight 
depends has been explained by Colonel 
Lane-Fox, who made this weapon his par- 
ticular study for years. 

After describing the various forms of 
boomerang, he goes on to say: “As all 
these varieties continued to be employed, 
it would soon be perceived that peculiar 
advantages were derived from the use of the 
flatter class of weapons, especially such as 
are flat on the underside, for, by throwing 
these in such a manner-as to catch the air on 
the flat side, instead of falling to the ground 
they would rise in the air precisely in the 
same manner that a kite, when the boy runs 
forward with the string, rises, and continues 
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1. African boomerang; 2. 


3. Curiously shaped Australian boomerang, made so as to overcome defence wit 
knobbed stick; 4. Knobbed stick for warding off boomerang blows ; 5, 6, 7, 8. India 


boomerangs. 


Ancient Egyptian boomerang in the British Museum; 


does after the forward movement has ceased, 
it continues to fall back upon the same 
inclined plane by which it ascended, and 
finally reaches the ground at the feet of the 
thrower. There are various ways of throw- 
ing the boomerang, but the principle here 
enunciated will explain the course of its flight 
in whatever manner it may be thrown.” 

As to the geographical distribution of the 
boomerang, it is found in some form or other 
in nearly all uncivilized and semi-barbarous 
communities. In Abyssinia it is of hard 
wood, about two feet in length, with the end 
turned sharply at an angle of thirty degrees. 
The natives throw it with great dexterity, 
and it inflicts a severe wound. Unlike the 
Australian weapon, how- 
ever, it does not re- 
turn. The Moqui Indians 
of Arizona and Mexico 
use the boomerang to kill 
rabbits, throwing it along 
the ground with a motion 
similar to that by which 
a stone is made to skip 
along the surface of water. 
It has also been found 
among the Indian tribes 
| of California. In the 
| Indian peninsula the 
| weapon is found among 
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i ee SOME CURIOUS BOOMERANGS. 

to rise as long as it is kept up by the action 
of the air beneath. In like manner the 
boomerang, as long as the forward movement 
imparted to it by the thrower continues, will 
continue to rise, and the plane of rotation, 
instead of continuing perfectly parallel to 
its original position, will be slightly raised 
by the action of the atmosphere on 
the forward side. When the movement 
of transition ceases the boomerang will 
begin to fall, and its course in falling 
will be by the line of least resistance, 
which is in the direction of the edge that lies 
obliquely towards the thrower. _ It will, there- 
fore, fall back in the same manner that a kite, 
when the string is suddenly broken, is seen to 
fall back for a short distance, but, as the kite 
has received no movement of rotation to 
cause it to continue in the same plane of 
descent, it soon loses its parallelism and falls 
in a series of fantastic curves towards the 
ground. The boomerang will do the same 


thing if it loses its movement of rotation, 
but as long as this continues, which it usually 


the Dravidian races, and 
it is significant that Pro- 
fessor Huxley traced these people to an 
Australoid stock. In Australia alone, how- 
ever, does the boomerang return to the 
thrower, and on this account Lord Avebury 
took exception to Colonel Lane-Fox’s classi- 
fication of Indian, African, and Australian 
boomerangs in one group. But it has been 
shown by travellers that the return flight was 
probably arrived at by accident, and so the 
Australian boomerang is merely a variety of 
the instrument. 

With regard to the use of the boomerang 
in Europe, Sir Samuel Ferguson has tried to 
prove that the cafeia of the classical writers 
was the boomerang ; and Isidore, Bishop of 
Seville, who wrote at the end of the sixth 
and beginning of the seventh century, seems 
to confirm this, for he described the cafeta as 
“a species of bat which, when thrown, flies 
not far, by reason of its weight, but where 
it strikes it breaks through with extreme 
impetus, and if it be thrown with a skilful 
hand it returns back again to him who dis- 
missed it.” 




















The Cost of Kindness. 


By JEROME K. JEROME. 


INDNESS,” argued little 
Mrs. Pennycoop, “costs 
nothing.” i 

“And, speaking generally, 
my dear, is valued precisely 
at cost price,” retorted Mr. 
Pennycoop, who, as an auctioneer of twenty 
years’ experience, had enjoyed much oppor- 
tunity of testing the attitude of the public 
towards sentiment. 

“T don’t care what you say, George,” per- 
sisted his wife ; “he may be a disagreeable, 
cantankerous old brute—I don’t say he isn’t. 
All the same, the man is going away, and we 
may never see him again.” 

“Tf I thought there was any fear of our 
doing so,” observed Mr. Pennycoop, “ I'd 





You hear him when he is in the pulpit, 
where, to a certain extent, he is bound to 
keep his temper.” 

“You forget the rummage sale, George,” 
Mrs. Pennycoop reminded him; “to say 
nothing of the church decorations.” 

“The rummage sale,” Mr. Pennycoop 
pointed out to her, “occurs only once a 
year, and at that time your own temper, I 
have noticed——” 

“T always try to remember I am a 
Christian,” interrupted little Mrs. Penny- 
coop. “I do not pretend to be a saint, but 
whatever I say I am always sorry for it 
afterwards—you know I am, George.” 

“Tt’s what I am saying,” explained her 
husband. “A vicar who has contrived in 





***vou ARE NOT CHURCHWARDEN,’ RETORTED HER HUSBAND" 


turn my back on the Church of England 
to-morrow and become a Methodist.” 

“Don’t talk like that, George,” his wife 
admonished him, reprovingly ; “the Lord 
might be listening to you.” 

“If the Lord had to listen to old Crackle- 
thorpe He’d sympathize with me,” was the 
opinion of Mr. Pennycoop. 

“The Lord sends us our trials, and they 
are meant for our good,” explained his wife. 
“They are meant to teach us patience.” 

“You are not churchwarden,” retorted her 
husband; “you can get away from him. 


three years to make every member of his 
congregation hate the very sight of a church 
—well, there’s something wrong about it 
somewhere.” 

Mrs. Pennycoop, gentlest of little women, 
laid her plump and still pretty hands upon 
her husband’s shoulders. ‘Don’t think, 
dear, I haven’t sympathized with you. You 
have borne it nobly. I have marvelled 
sometimes that you have been able to con- 
trol yourself as you have done, most times ; 
the things that he has said to you.” 

Mr. Pennycoop had _ slid unconsciously 
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into an attitude suggestive of petrified virtue, 
lately discovered. 

“QOne’s own poor self,” observed Mr. 
Pennycoop, in accents of proud humility— 
“insults that are merely personal one can 
put up with. Though even there,” added 
the senior churchwarden, with momentary 
descent towards the plane of human nature, 
“nobody cares to have it hinted publicly 
across the vestry table that one has chosen 
to collect from the left side for the express 
purpose of artfully passing over one’s own 
family.” 

“The children have always had their 
threepenny-bits ready waiting in their hands,” 
explained Mrs. Pennycoop, indignantly. 

“It’s the sort of thing he says merely for 
the sake of making a disturbance,” continued 
the senior churchwarden. “It’s the things 
he does I draw the line at.” 

“The things he has done, you mean, 
dear,” laughed the little woman, with the 
accent on the “has.” “It is all over now, 
and we are going to be rid of him. I expect, 
dear, if we only knew, we should find it was 
his liver. You know, George, I remarked to 
you the first day that he came how pasty he 
looked and what a singularly unpleasant 
mouth he had. People can’t help these 
things, you know, dear. One should look 
upon them in the light of afflictions and be 
sorry for them.” 

“T could forgive him doing what he does 
if he didn’t seem to enjoy it,” said the senior 
churchwarden. “ But, as you say, dear, he 
is going, and all I hope and pray is that we 
never see his like again.” 

* And you'll come with me to call upon 
him, George,” urged kind little Mrs. Penny- 
coop. “After all, he has been our vicar for 
three years, and he must be feeling it, poor 
man—whatever he may pretend—-going away 
like this, knowing that everybody is glad to 
see the back of him.” 

“Well, I sha’n’t say anything I don’t really 
. feel,” stipulated Mr. Pennycoop. 

“That will be all right, dear,” laughed his 
wife, “so long as you don’t say what you do 
feel. And we'll both of us keep our temper,” 
further suggested the little woman, “ whatever 
happens. Remember, it will be for the last 
time.” 

Little Mrs. Pennycoop’s intention was 
kind and Christianlike. The Rev. Augustus 


Cracklethorpe would be quitting Wychwood- 
on the-Heath the following Monday, never to 
set foot —so the Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe 
himself and every single member of his con- 
gregation hoped sincerely—in the neighbour- 


hood again. Hitherto no pains had been 
taken on either side to disguise the mutual 
joy with which the parting was looked for- 
ward to. The Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe, 
M.A., might possibly have been of service to 
his Church in, say, some East-end parish of 
unsavoury reputation, some mission station 
far advanced amid the hordes of heathendom. 
There his inborn instinct of antagonism to 
everybody and everything surrounding him, 
his unconquerable disregard for other people’s 
views and feelings, his inspired conviction 
that everybody but himself was bound to be 
always wrong about everything, combined 
with determination to act and speak fear- 
lessly in such belief, might have found their 
uses. In picturesque little Wychwood-on- 
the-Heath, among the Kentish hills, retreat 
beloved of the retired tradesman, the spinster 
of moderate means, the reformed Bohemian 
developing latent instincts towards respect- 
ability, these qualities made only for scandal 
and disunion. 

For the past two years the Rev. Crackle- 
thorpe’s parishioners, assisted by such other 
of the inhabitants of Wychwood-on-the-Heath 
as had happened to come into personal con- 
tact with the reverend gentleman, had sought 
to impress upon him, by hints and innuendoes 
difficult to misunderstand, their cordial and 
daily-increasing dislike of him, both as a 
parson and a man. Matters had come 
to a head by the determination officially 
announced to him that, failing other 
alternatives, a deputation of his leading 
parishioners would wait upon his bishop. 
This it was that had brought it home to the 
Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe that, as the 
spiritual guide and comforter of Wychwood- 
on-the-Heath, he had proved a failure. The 
Rev. Augustus had sought and secured the 
care of other souls, The following Sunday 
morning he had arranged to preach his fare- 
well sermon, and the occasion promised to 
be a success from every point of view. 
Churchgoers who had not visited St. Jude’s 
for months had promised themselves the 
luxury of feeling they were listening to the 
Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe for the last 
time. The Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe 
had prepared a sermon that for plain speak- 
ing and directness was likely to leave an 
impression. The parishioners of St. Jude’s, 
Wychwood-on-the-Heath, had their failings, 
as we all have. The Rev. Augustus flattered 
himself that he had not missed out a 
single one, and was looking forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to the sensation 
that his remarks, from his “firstly” to 




















his “sixthly and /astly,” were likely to 
create. 

What marred the entire business was the 
impulsiveness of little Mrs. Pennycoop. The 
Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe, informed in 
his study on the Wednesday afternoon that 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennycoop had called, entered 
the drawing-room a quarter of an hour later, 
cold and severe; and, without offering to 
shake hands, requested to be informed as 
shortly as possible for what purpose he had 
been disturbed. Mrs. Pennycoop had had 
her speech ready to her tongue. It was just 
what it should have been, and no more. 

It referred casually, without insisting on 
the point, to the duty incumbent upon all of 
us to remember on occasion we were Chris- 
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At first the words came halting. Her 
husband, man-like, had deserted her in her 
hour of utmost need and was fumbling with 
the door-knob. The steely stare with which 
the Rev. Cracklethorpe regarded her, instead 
of chilling her, acted upon her as a spur. It 
put her on her mettle. He should listen to 
her. She would make him understand her 
kindly feeling towards him if she had to take 
him by the shoulders and shake it into him. 
At the end of five minutes the Rev. Augustus 
Cracklethorpe, without knowing it, was look- 
ing pleased. At the end of another five 
Mrs. Pennycoop stopped, not for want of 
words, but for want of breath. The Rev. 
Augustus Cracklethorpe replied in a voice 
that, to his own surprise, was trembling 





“HER HUSBAND, MAN-LIKE, HAD DESERTED HER, AND WAS FUMBLING WITH THE DOOR-KNOB.” 


tians ; that our privilege it was to forgive and 
forget ; that, generally speaking, there are 
faults on both sides; that partings should 
never take place in anger ; in short, that little 
Mrs. Pennycoop and George, her husband, 
as he was waiting to say for himself, were 
sorry for everything and anything they may 
have said or done in the past to hurt the 
feelings of the Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe, 
and would like to shake hands with him and 
wish him every happiness for the future. 
The chilling attitude of the Rev. Augustus 
scattered that carefully-rehearsed speech to 
the winds. It left Mrs. Pennycoop nothing 
but to retire in choking silence, or to fling 
herself upon the inspiration of the moment 
and make up something new. She chose 
the latter alternative. 


with emotion. Mrs. Pennycoop had made 
his task harder for him. He had thought 
to leave Wychwood-on-the-Heath without a 
regret. The knowledge that he now pos- 
sessed, that at all events one member of 
his congregation understood him, as Mrs. 
Pennycoop had proved to him she under- 
stood him, sympathized with him — the 
knowledge that at least one heart, and that 
heart Mrs. Pennycoop’s, had warmed to him, 
would transform what he had looked forward 
to as a blessed relief into a lasting grief. 

Mr. Pennycoop, carried away by his _ wife’s 
eloquence, added a few halting words of his 
own. It appeared from Mr. Pennycoop’s 
remarks that he had always regarded the 
Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe as the vicar of 
his dreams, but misunderstandings in some 
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unaccountable way will arise. The Rev. 
Augustus Cracklethorpe, it appeared, had 
always secretly respected Mr. Pennycoop. If 
at any time his spoken words might have 
conveyed the contrary impression, that must 
have arisen from the poverty of our language, 
which does not lend itself to subtle meanings. 

Then followed the suggestion of tea. Miss 
Cracklethorpe, sister to the Rev. Augustus— 
a lady whose likeness to her brother in all 
respects was startling, the only difference 
between them being that while he was clean- 
shaven she wore a slight moustache—was 
called down to grace the board. The visit 


ms SS 7 





might be getting a swelled head over this 
matter. The Rev. Augustus, with pardonable 
pride, repeated some of the things that Mrs. 
Pennycoop had said to him. Mrs. Penny- 
coop was not to imagine herself the only 
person in Wychwood-on-the-Heath capable 
of generosity that cost nothing. Other ladies 
could say graceful nothings—could say them 
even better. Husbands dressed in their best 
clothes and carefully rehearsed were brought 
in to grace the almost endless procession of 
disconsolate parishioners hammering at the 
door of St. Jude’s parsonage. Between 
Thursday morning and Saturday night the 


“THE REV. AUGUSTUS REPEATED SOME OF THE THINGS THAT MRS. PENNYCOOP 
HAD SAID TO HIM.” 


was ended by Mrs. Pennycoop’s remembrance 
that it was Wilhelmina’s night for a hot 
bath. 

“ T said more than I intended to,” admitted 
Mrs. Pennycoop to George, her husband, on 
the way home ; “ but he irritated me.” 

Rumour of the Pennycoops’ visit flew 
through the parish. Other ladies felt it their 
duty to show to Mrs. Pennycoop that she 
was not the only Christian in Wychwood-on- 
the-Heath. Mrs. Pennycoop, it was feared, 


Rev. Augustus, much to his own astonish- 
ment, had been forced to the conclusion that 
five-sixths of his parishioners had loved him 
from the first without hitherto having had 
opportunity of expressing their real feelings. 

The eventful Sunday arrived. The Rev. 
Augustus Cracklethorpe had been kept so 
busy listening to regrets at his departure, 
assurances of an esteem hitherto disguised 
from him, explanations of seeming dis- 
courtesies that had been intended as tokens 
































of affectionate regard, that no time had been 
left to him to think of other matters. Not till 
he entered the vestry at five minutes to eleven 
did recollection of his farewell sermon come 
to him. It haunted him throughout the 
service. To deliver it after the revelations 
of the last three days would be impossible. 
It was the sermon that Moses might have 
preached to Pharaoh the Sunday prior to the 
exodus. To crush with it this congregation 
of broken-hearted adorers sorrowing for his 
departure would be inhuman. The Rev. 
Augustus tried to think of passages that 
might be selected, altered. There were 
none. From beginning to end it con- 
tained not a single sentence capable of 
being made to sound pleasant by any 
ingenuity whatsoever. 

The Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe climbed 
slowly up the pulpit steps without an idea in 
his head of what he was going to say. The 
sunlight fell upon the upturned faces of a 
crowd that filled every corner of the church. 
So happy, so buoyant a congregation the 
eyes of the Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe 
had never till that day looked down upon. 
The feeling came to him that he did not 
want to leave them. That they did not wish 
him to go, could he doubt? Only by regard- 
ing them as a collection of the most shame- 
less hypocrites ever gathered together under 
one roof. The Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe 
dismissed the passing suspicion as a sugges- 
tion of the Evil One, folded the neatly- 
written manuscript that lay before him on 
the desk, and put it aside. He had no need 
of a farewell sermon. 
made could easily be altered. The Rev. 
Augustus Cracklethorpe spoke from his 
pulpit for the first time an impromptu. 

The Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe wished 
to acknowledge himself in the wrong. 
Foolishly founding his judgment upon the 
evidence of a few men, whose names there 
would be no need to mention, members of 
the congregation who, he hoped, would one 
day be sorry for the misunderstandings they 
had caused, brethren whom it was his duty 
to forgive, he had assumed the parishioners 
of St. Jude’s, Wychwood-on-the-Heath, to 
have taken a personal dislike to him. He 
wished to publicly apologize for the injustice 
he had unwittingly done to their heads and 
to their hearts. He now had it from their 
own lips that a libel had been,put upon 
them. So far from their wishing his de- 
parture, it was self-evident that his going 
would inflict upon them a great sorrow. 
With the knowledge he now possessed of the 





The arrangements . 


-handed up to him. 
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respect—one might almost say the veneration 
—with which the majority of that congrega- 
tion regarded him—knowledge, he admitted, 
acquired somewhat late—it was clear to him 
he could still be of help to them in their 
spiritual need. To leave a flock so devoted 
would stamp him as an unworthy shepherd. 
The ceaseless stream of regrets at his 
departure that had been poured into his ear 
during the last four days he had decided at 
the last moment to pay heed to. He would 
remain with them—on one condition. 

There quivered across the sea of humanity 
below him a movement that might have 
suggested to a more observant watcher the 
convulsive clutchings of some drowning man 
at some chance straw. But the Rev. 
Augustus Cracklethorpe was thinking of 
himself. 

The parish was large and he was no longer 
a young man. Let them provide him with a 
conscientious and energetic curate. He had 
such a one in his mind’s eye, a near relation 
of his own, who, for a small stipend that was 
hardly worth mentioning, would, he knew it 
for a fact, accept the post. The pulpit was 
not the place in which to discuss these matters, 
but in the vestry afterwards he would be 
pleased to meet such members of the congre- 
gation as might choose to stay. 

The question agitating the majority of the 
congregation during the singing of the hymn 
was the time it would take them to get outside 
the church. There still remained a faint hope 
that the Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe, not 
obtaining his curate, might consider it due 
to his own dignity to shake from his feet the 
dust of a parish generous in sentiment, but 
obstinately close-fisted when it came to 
putting its hands into its pockets. 

But for the parishioners of St. Jude’s that 
Sunday was a day of misfortune. Before 
there could be any thought of moving, the 
Rev. Augustus raised his surpliced arm and 
begged leave to acquaint them with the 
contents of a short note that had just been 
It would send them all 
home, he felt sure, with joy and thankful- 
ness in their hearts. An example of Christian 
benevolence was among them that did honour 
to the Church. 

Here a retired wholesale clothier from the 
East-end of London—a short, tubby gentle- 
man who had recently taken the Manor 
House—was observed to turn scarlet. 

A gentleman hitherto unknown to them 
had signalled his advent among them by an 
act of munificence that should prove a shining 
example to all rich men. Mr. Horatio 
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Copper—the reverend gentleman found some 
difficulty, apparently, in deciphering the 
name. 

“ Cooper-Smith, sir, with an hyphen,” 
came in a thin whisper, the voice of the still 
scarlet-faced gentleman. 

Mr. Horatio Cooper-Smith, taking—the 





tion than the congregation that emerged 
that Sunday morning from St. Jude’s in 
Wychwood-on-the-Heath had never, perhaps, 
passed out of a church door. 

“ He'll have more time upon his hands,” 
said Mr. Biles, retired wholesale ironmonger 
and junior churchwarden, to Mrs. Biles, 





‘4 MORE SOLEMN-LOOKING, SOBER CONGREGATION HAD NEVER PASSED OUT 
OF A CHURCH DOOR.” 


Rev. Augustus felt confident—a not un- 
worthy means of grappling to himself thus 
early the hearts of his fellow-townsmen, had 
expressed his desire to pay for the expense of 
a curate entirely out of his own pocket. 
Under these circumstances, there would be 
no further talk of a farewell between the 
Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe and _his 
parishioners. It would be the hope of the 
Rev. Augustus Cracklethorpe to live and die 
the pastor of St. Jude’s. 

A more solemn-looking, sober congrega- 


turning the corner of Acacia Avenue—“ he'll 
have more time to make himself a curse 
and stumbling-block.” 

“ And if this ‘ near relation’ of his is any- 
thing like him——” 

“Which you may depend upon it is the 
case, or he’d never have thought of him,” 
was the opinion of Mr. Biles. 

“T shall give that Mrs. Pennycoop,” said 
Mrs. Biles, “a piece of my mind when I 
meet her.” 

But of what use was that ? 





























Portraits of Celebrities at Different Ages—New Series. 


MR. ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS. 





was intensely serious when he 


began life. He is 
the son of a clergy- 
man, and came down 
from Balliol with 
many honours. ‘The 
Oxford Union made 
him its President in 
1886, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was 
called to the Bar. In 
fact, from the year 
1876, when, at the 
age of thirteen, he 
won a scholarship at 
Marlborough College, 
up to that uncertain 
date — say 1889 — 
when he began to 
find that law pos- 
sessed fewer attrac- 
tions than literature, 
Mr. Hawkins was 
one of the most ear- 
nest persons to be 
fo-nd within a mile 
of St. Paul’s. He 


seemed to be marked out perfectly for a career 


OU may look upon “ Anthony 
Hope ” as a humorist or a serious 


man, and you get satisfaction 





AGE 6. 
From a Photo. by Reiglahder. 


“The Prisoner of Zenda,” written in the 
same year, met with like success amongst 
those who wanted a good story to read. As 
35) from either point of view. He _ we recall the history of these two books we 
must admit the truth of the statement that 


“Anthony Hope” 
“has set_two literary 
fashions ’ — has, in 
short, created two 
vogues. Both books 
set up a _ standa:d 
which other authors 
slavishly followed for 
several years, with 
more or less success. 
The most successful 
—he who first raised 
it—has remained the 
most successful to the 
present time. Each 
new book is watched 
for eagerly by the 
reading public, who 
seem to realize tha 
“Anthony Hope” is 
one of the few authors 
who give them some- 
thing new every time. 
He is no slave to his 
trade. Look over his 
books, from “ Zenda” 


to “A Servant of the Public,” and see, with 


of dull and learned respectability. Few surprise, how they differ in style, plot, and 


knew him except his colleagues in the law. 


Then “Dolly” burst on 
jaded London, and her seri- 
ous creator became famous 
far beyond the portals of the 
Middle Temple. He had had 
just sufficient practice with 
“*A Man of Mark” and a few 
other stories, short and long, 
to make the “ Dialogues” 
models of craftsmanship, and 
when to this experience was 
added a delicious wit and 
understanding of the foibles 
of “the sex,” the success of 
“The Dolly Dialogues” was 
assured. It came out serially 
in 1894 in the Westminster 
Gazette, and set everybody’s 
tongue agog. Nosuch clever- 


ness had. been known for many a long day. 





AGE 10. 
From a Photograph. 


treatment each from the other. It is a sign 


of amazing versatility. 
“Every author his own 
dramatist” should be the 
motto of all successful writers. 
This is proved by the following 
story—perhaps apocryphal— 
of how “Anthony Hope ” 
became his own playwright. 
It is said that he was invited 
by a well-known London 
actor “to visit him at his 
country place, a newly- 
acquired mansion with grounds 
that filled Mr. Hope with 
delight and envy. When he 
was expressing his admiration 
of the place, Mr. Alexander, 
with a friendly pat upon the 
back, said, ‘ Made it all out of 


“The Prisoner of Zenda.”’ Then Mr. Hope 


Who was “Anthony Hope”? asked the visited New York and dined with Mr. Sothern, 


literary set, and the London 
Tan aiter the new light of humour. 


Vol. xxxi.—13 


publishers 


in his new house, purchased and furnished 


at large expense ; and again he was struck with 
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admiration by the way actors live, and made 
sume remark to show that he appreciated 
such luxuries. ‘I made it all out of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,”’ said Mr. Sothern.” 

If, as is reported, the author “ groaned ” 
at the position of affairs, he rapidly put 





From a} AGE 21. | Photograph, 


things to rights. “The Adventure of Lady 
Ursula,” “ Pilkerton’s Peerage,” and “ Rupert 
of Hentzau” showed considerable aptitude 
in a most difficult méfer, and the proceeds 
from the first-named piece must have brought 
a feeling of delicious contentment to the 
energetic playwright. And, strange to say, 





From a Photo. by) AGE 28. [J. Thomaon 
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its popularity aroused little jealousy in the 
“profession.” As a rule, they set their teeth 
and steel their eyes against the book-writer 
who treads upon their preserves, but they 
made an exception in the case of “ Anthony 
Hope ”—because they like him. 

And who does not? He goes everywhere, 
is seen everywhere, speaks everywhere, and 
says kind things everywhere to everyone who 
needs them. As an after-dinner speaker he 
has few equals. “In America,” as the little 
girl said in her examination paper, “ people 
are put to death by elocution,” but in England 
they love it dearly, especially when it is 
bright, appropriate, and to the point. This 





From a Photo. by) AGE 35. (Elis & Walery. 


is exactly where “Anthony Hope” excels, 
and what he says is always happily aided, for 
comic effect, by a somewhat drawling 
utterance and a very priest-like face. 

No amount of elocution, however, has 
succeeded in getting him into Parliament, for 
which honour he has shown a _true-born 
British desire. In 1892 he was defeated by 
Viscount Curzon, the principal reason being 
that Mr. “ Hope” was not a Conservative, and 
at the last election he had hopes of trying 
again, but “scratched” before the great event. 

Not the least of his claims upon the 
American public, with whom he is a great 
favourite, is the fact that he has taken an 
American girl to wife. The marriage, in 
1903, was a considerable social event. 











MR. ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS. 


’ HOPE HAWKINS—PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Ellis & Walery 











The Romance of Auctioneering. 


By Percy COoLLins. 


EW will deny that a subtle 
atmosphere of romance sur- 
rounds the auctioneer and his 
calling. It is not easy to 
express in words exactly why 
we are fascinated, yet fasci- 
nated we unquestionably are. The dipso- 
maniac struggles vainly against the magnetism 
of the gin-palace, and there are men well- 
nigh as impotent to resist the tapping qall of 
the hammer when it comes softly through 
the open doors of the auction-room. 

Many of us who experience this attraction 
cannot afford to indulge in the delirious 
pleasure of bidding. Yet we feel a keen 
delight in watching the progress of the sale. 
We marvel at the auctioneer—his eagle eye, 
his tireless voice, the careless ease with which 
he taps vast sums of money into his coffers. 
We share the anxiety of the bidder whose 
heart is set upon some 
coveted “ lot.” 

In the following 
pages the writer pro- 
poses to describe 
briefly a few unique 
“lots” which have 
come under his per- 
sonal notice. They 
must be regarded 
merely as a selection 
made almost at ran- 
dom from thousands 
of possible instances. 
Still, they typify, 
in some measure at 
least, the romantic side of the auctioneer’s 
calling, while they show how varied are the 
objects which come, year by year, “ under 
the hammer.” 

It is seldom that many months pass without 
the high price realized at auction by some 
rare first edition forming subject for comment 
in the Press. But there is little doubt that 
the most remarkable book sale on record 
took place in the provinces not long ago— 
the lot being an old Bible, of no interest to 
collectors, and worth not a penny more 
than tos. at the highest valuation. Yet 
there must have been some private history 
connected with it, for two ladies seemed 
to hive entered the sale-room each with 
the object Qf beéoming the purchaser of the 
volume. The bidding began at a few 
shillings and went up steadily to #10. Of 
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AN ORDINARY BIBLE WHICH FETCHED £200 FOR SOME 
MYSTERIOUS REASON. 


course, the battle was entirely between the 
two ladies, and it became evident that 
neither was as yet prepared to own herself 
vanquished. Under the astute guidance of 
the auctioneer, the bidding mounted quickly 
until #100 was reached, and then continued 
to rise by slower and more reluctant bids 
until—to the amazement of all present—the 
Bible was at length knocked down to one of 
the ladies for £ 200. 

The above is, of course, a clear case of 
caprice, stimulated, perhaps, by private 
jealousy. It often happens, however, that 
objects with little or no intrinsic value be- 
come vested, mainly on account of their 
rarity, with a fictitious worth in the eyes of 
a certain circle of the collecting fraternity. 
Old postage-stamps will at once occur to the 
reader as a case in point, for the huge prices 
often paid for these tiny scraps of coloured 
paper have become 
notorious. The re- 
cord for a_ single 
stamp was estab- 
lished in 1904, when 
an immaculate 
specimen of the 2d. 
blue Mauritius (dis- 
covered by Mr. James 
Bonar, of Ilampstead, 
in a little collection 
he made when a boy 
at school in 1864) 
was purchased at auc- 
tion for H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales for 
£1,450. But by far the most interesting 
stamp sale for many years past was effected 
on November roth, 1902, by Mr. William 
Hadlow, the well-known stamp auctioneer. 
The “lot” in question was discovered quite 
accidentally by Mrs. Fyffe, of Kirkwall, when 
looking over some old papers. It consisted 
in the lower half (only one stamp missing) of 
a sheet of Plate 1 of the 1d. black issue 
of English stamps. The 119 stamps cost 
their original purchaser gs. 11d. ; when put 
up to auction they realized no less than # 112. 
To the ordinary mind the price seems a long 
one, but in philatelical circles it was not 
regarded as by any means a “ fancy figure.” 
The reader should be reminded that the first 
1d. English postage-stamps were printed in 
black and cancelled with red ink. But 
the authorities were soon convinced, by the 



































A HALF-SHEET OF OLD BLACK ID. STAMPS WHICH FETCHED £112. 


appearance of numerous successfully cleaned 
stamps, that the colour must be changed, and 
the black 1d. quickly gave way to the same 
design printed in red and cancelled in black 
ink. Hence the original black 1d. are scarce, 
and single specimens are catalogued at from 
25s. to 4os. unused, while in a block the 
value is, of course, much enhanced. By the 
courtesy of Mr. T. F. Fyffe the writer is able 
to reproduce a photograph of the unique half 
sheet discovered by his mother. 

Perhaps the most curious, and certainly 
one of the most diminutive lots ever offered 
by auction, was the recipe of a patent pill, 
which found a purchaser at the Auction Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, early in December, 1go2. 

One of the largest rooms in the Mart was 
filled with chemists, druggists, pill 
and patent medicine manufacturers, 
and others—all waiting to compete 
for the purchase of a “dandelion 
and quinine bilious and liver pill.” 
The “lot,” so far as external appear- 
ance was concerned, consisted in 
nothing more than a carefully-sealed 
envelope. It looked a very ordi- 
nary little packet. But the auc- 
tioneer informed his audience that 
the pill had been before the public 
for upwards of forty years at ordi- 
nary prices, while the average net 
profit returns to the proprietors for 
the past five years had been at the 


rate of over £900 per annum. £5,000 WAS PAID FOR THIS SEALED ENVELOPE, WHICH CONTAINED THE 


RECIPE FOR A PILL. 


Moreover, he hinted that judicious 
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advertising would probably secure a 
much larger income for the lucky 
owner of the recipe. The first 
offer for this prize was £2,000 ; but 
the bidding did not cease until the 
round sum of £5,0co was reached, 
at which price the sealed envelope 
was knocked down. 

Perhaps the London sale-room to 
which, in popular esteem, at least, 
the most romantic associations at- 
tach is “Stevens’s.” Certain it is 
that the visitor who passes an hour 
in the auction-rooms at King Street, 
Covent Garden, seldom leaves with- 
out feeling that he has been lifted 
above the humdrum of everyday 
existence and wafted to far-off 
tropical islands, or carried back- 
wards through the dim archives of 
antiquity. ‘To speak of “ Stevens’s ” 
is to speak of great auks’ eggs ; for 
it is here that almost all of these 
costly trifles have changed hands. 
Mr. Henry Stevens, the present representative 
of the firm, can recall selling examples at £30 
apiece ; but since that time a cracked speci- 
men has fetched 300 guineas under his 
hammer, while in the case of a stuffed skin 
of the extinct bird and its egg, offered 
together, the winning bid was 600 guineas. 
At the present time some seventy-nine known 
examples of the bird and seventy-four eggs 
are recorded. Most of these specimens 
have been in collectors’ hands for many years 
past, but in one or two instances extremely 
lucky “finds” have been made. 

Mr. Henry Stevens relates that some years 
ago a young man attended a furniture sale in 
the South of England. He was attracted by 


a miscellaneous collection of shells and birds’ 
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eggs in a basket and determined to buy them. 
Save for the fact that a lady seemed equally 
desirous of obtaining the “lot” he would 
probably have gained his object with his first 


bid of ros. 
man had to pay 36s. 
for his purchase, and 
considered the price 
little short of exorbi- 
tant. But he changed 
his opinion — subse- 
quently when, on 
examination by an 


expert, two of the 
large eggs in the 


basket proved to be 
those of the great 
auk. Under Mr. 
Stevens’s hammer, 
the first—with a tiny 
fracture, but excep 
tionally well marked 

realized 280 
guineas; while the 


However, in the end the young 
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romantic interest as the specimen generally 


called the “tailed Ornithoptera.” 


It is a 


strange-looking creature, richly adorned with 
green and gold, while each hind wing termi 


nates in a quaint tailed appendage. 





THE FAMOUS NEW GUINEA BUTTERFLY WHICH COST CARL VON 


HAGNER HIS LIFE. 


THE 


FIRST 


other, which was in much worse condition, 


fetched 175 guineas at the same sale. 


But although in popular esteem the egg of 
the great auk is paramount, many other 
specimens of natural history, of equal or 
even greater interest, are from time to time 


offered at “ Ste- 
ve 18's.” There is, 
for example, the 
large copper but- 
terfly. Many 
years ago this in- 
sect was common 
in certain parts of 
the Fen district. 
Then, without 
warning and for 
no obvious rea- 
son, it disap- 
peared, became 
extinct, and has 
never since been 
seen. An authen- 
tic British speci- 
men, offered at 
Stevens’s, gener 
ally fetches as 
much as £5 or 


£6. 

Of the many 
beautiful exotic 
insects which 


change hands at 
King Street, few 
awaken such 


SPECIMEN SOLD IS SAID TO 


HAVE REALIZED £25. 


A Ger- 
man collector (Carl 
von Hagner) was the 
first white man to see 
this butterfly. He 
found it upon the 
densely- wooded 
slopes of the Finis- 
terre Mountains in 
New Guinea, twelve 
hundred feet above 
sea-level, and after 
infinite patience and 
trouble managed to 
secure several perfect 
specimens. But the 
unfortunate man was 
denied the satisfaction 
of bringing home his 
unique captures. He 


fell into the hands of a Papuan. tribe, and 
was not only done to death, but became a 
victim to their cannibal propensities. 

By some means a portion of the dead 
man’s baggage was recovered and sent home 
to Europe, and with it came the wonderful 
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THE VEST WORN BY CHARLES I. ON THE SCAFFOLD, WHICH 


From a Photo, by) 


FETCHED £200. 


LH. Stevens. 


butterflies. It is 
said that the first 
specimen offered 
for sale realized 
£25. 

Besides natural 
history specimens 
and curios innu- 
merable, Mr. 
Stevens has 
“knocked down” 
a large number 
of exceptionally 
interesting his- 
torical relics. 

By far the ‘rost 
interesting “Ict” 
of this class that’ 
has been put up 
at “ Stevens’s ” 
was the perfectly 
authentic  silker 
under-vest worn 
by King Charles 
I. at his execu- 
tion. The gar- 
ment was given 
to Dr. Hobbe, 
who was a friend 
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of the unfortunate mon- 
arch, and it remained 
in his family until it was 
sold at King Street for 
200 guineas. 

At the Dunn-Gardner 
sale at Christie’s in 
April, 1902, the unique 
St. Nicholas spoon 
found a buyer at the 
phenomenal price of 
£690. Within the last 
sixty years the piece has 
changed hands three or 
four times—on the first 
occasion, it is said, for 
the comparatively in- 
significant sum of £ 10. 
The spoon is an ex- 
tremely fine specimen 
of old English silver of 
the date 1528. The 
saint—who, it will be 
remembered, is the pro- 
genitor of the modern 
“Santa Claus ” 
presented as raising the 
children from the dead. 

But more notable "m4 2hole by Crichton 
than either of the fore- 
going “lots ” was the unrivalled Elizabethan 
salt-cellar which, under Messrs. Christie’s 
hammer, realized the record price of £ 3,000. 
The piece is al- 
most certainly 
the finest and 
best - preserved 
Elizabethan 
salt-cellar in ex- 
istence. It is 
difficult to con- 
vey in a word 
description an 
adequate idea 
of the masterly, 
controlled, yet 
sumptuous 
scheme of deco- 
ration. Briefly, 
the salt and 
cover, of silver- 
gilt and _ rock- 
crystal, stand 
seven and five- 
eighths inches 
| high and weigh 
= about nine 
rercHeP ounces. The 
piece bears the 
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THE ST. NICHOLAS SPOON 
WHICH WAS SOLD ABOUT 
SIXTY VEARS AGO FOR 
410. WHEN OFFERED AT 
CHRISTIES RECENTLY, IT 
FETCHED £690, THE HIGH- 
EST PRICK EVER PAID FOR 
A SILVER SPOON. 


is re- 





WHICH 
THE RECORD PRICE OF £3,000. 
From a Photo. by Crichton Brothers 


A SALT - CELLAR 
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London hall-mark for the year 1577, and that 
of the maker—probably Thomas Bampton, 
of the Falcon—a hooded falcon in an escal- 
loped shield. The £3,000 paid for this won- 
derful silver-gilt and crvstal piece is equal to 
nearly £324 per ounce. 

It should be added that this famous salt- 
cellar, as well as the St. Nicholas spoon, are 
now in the collection of Mr. J. A. Holms, 
of Paisley, but it is to Messrs. Crichton 
Brothers, who were the actual purchasers of 
these unique “lots” at Christie’s, that the 
writer is indebted for the accompanying 
photographs. 

Many strange stories have been told 
respecting orchids and the fabulous fortunes 
which have been made by the happy dis- 
coverers of new varieties. For this reason it 
may surprise the reader to be told that the 
record sum paid at auction for a single 
orchid plant stands at 650 guineas. This 
was realized at Messrs. Protheroe and 
Morris’s rooms, when a plant of Odonto- 
glossum crispum Cooksonte (of which only 
one other example is known to exist) was 
sold to Mr. Peters, a Brussels buyer, for the 
above -named 
sum. Baron | 
Schroder had 
bid 610guineas 
and another | 
gentleman 630 
guineas, but 
Mr. Peters was 
determined not 
to be beaten. 
The plant con- 
sisted of one 
old bulb and 
one fine new 
bulb with a 
leaf eight 
inches long. 

It may be 
noted in pass- 
ing that at the 
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same sale an- 
other Odonto- —~ 
glossum crts- °. | 
pum, variety jee ‘ 

2 ¢ A SINGLE ORCHID PLANT WHICH 
Franz Mase- FETCHED 650 GUINEAS. 
reel, ~found a 


purchaser at 570 guineas ; this and the 650 
guineas paid by Mr. Peters representing the 
highest bids ever made at auction for single 
orchids. In all, this sale included seventy- 
two lots, the total sum realized being £ 5,287. 

So far we have dealt chiefly with “lots” 
such as the purchasers, had they been so 
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THE “‘AGAMEMNON” BATTLESHIP, SOLD AT AUCTION FOR £20,000, 


From a Photo, by Abrahams & Sons, Devonport. 


minded, might have carried away with them. 
We now turn to auctions of a quite different 
class. ‘Two or three years ago, in the catalogue 
of its periodic “ jumble” sales at Portsmouth, 
the Admiralty included a novelty—nothing 
less, in fact, than a fully-armed ironclad, the 
Agamemnon, which had for some years swung 
at her moorings off Devonport Dockyard. 
The vessel had long enjoyed the reputation 
of being about the worst battleship ever 
built for the British Navy ; to this she now 
added the further distinction of being the 
first ironclad ever offered in one lot at a public 
auction. The conditions of sale stipulated 
that she must not be removed out of the 
United Kingdom, and that she must be 
broken up within two years. The winning 
bid of £20,000 was made by the representa 
tive of Messrs. Oppenheim, and it was con- 
sidered a good 
price in expert 
circles. 

The Agamemnon 
was built at Chat 
ham more than 
twenty years ago, 
and cost a quarter 
of a million ster- 
ling. She was an 
armour-plated tur- 
ret ship of 7,410 
tons displacement. 
Hertwo turretsand 
the citadel ac- 
counted for 5,500 
tons of armour- 
plating. It may 
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interest the reader 
to know that, with 
the exception of 
the large armour- 
plates, which were 
bought back by 
the Government, 
and are now, it is 
said, incorporated 
in fortifications at 
Shoeburyness, the 
whole of this vast 
metal structure 
was eventually 
disposed of as 
“scrap.” 

Apart from the 
Government sales, 
the only important 
ship auctions take 
place at “ Kel- 
lock’s’’—the 
familiar title bestowed upon the Water Street 
premises of the famous Liverpool firm. “ Kel 
lock’s” is, in fact, the only private sale-room 
devoted exclusively to the sale of shipping 
properties, either in the old or new world. A 
visit to the establishment is an education in 
modern shipping, for the sale-room and corri- 
dors have been converted into a veritable 
museum of models and relics—souvenirs of 
the innumerable interesting and unique “lots” 
which have come under the hammer. 

At “ Kellock’s ” the famous Great Eastern 
has been disposed of in one lot on half-a- 
dozen separate occasions. A rare engraving 
of the vessel, together with certain docu- 
ments relating to her sale, are preserved by 
the firm as mementoes. In three consecu 
tive days ‘“ Kellock’s” once disposed of 
Needless to say, this 
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seventy-eight vessels. 





WHICH WAS SOLD AT AUCTION SEVERAL TIMES, 
From a Print in the possession of Mesers. C. W. Kellock & Co, 
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OLD WOODEN BATTLESHIPS SOLD AT AUCTION TO MAKE GARDEN SEATS. 


constitutes the firm’s record achievement. 
Prominent in Messrs. Kellock’s auction- 
room is a huge white-painted figure-head — 
that of the old wooden battleship Hastings. 
Upon its unoffending cranium the auctioneer 
brings down his hammer with a resounding 
whack as each lot is disposed of. An inscrip- 
tion informs the sightseer that “This figure- 
head represents the last of the wooden walls 
of old England, and was taxen from H.M.S. 
Hastings by Henry Castle and -Sons, ship- 
breakers, Millbank, London, who presented 
it to ‘Kellock’s’ shipping sale-room as a 
memento of busi- 
ness connection 
extending over half 
a century. God 
save the Queen.” 
And thereby hangs 
a tale. Messrs. 
Castle, it appears, 


are willing pur- 
chasers of old 
wooden battle- 


ships. What do 
they do with them? 
Chiefly they make 
them into seats for 
parks and gardens, 
while they sell the 
odd chips by the 
cartload for _fire- 
wood. Recently, 
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for example, they sup- 
plied to the London 
parks a number of 
benches made from oak 
which once formed part of 
the fabric of the famous 
old Duke of Wellington. 
From battleship to park 
bench is indeed a fall ! 
From ships, which are 
bulky “ lots,” we may 
turn to what is, perhaps, 
the largest object ever 
offered for sale at auction 
nothing less, in fact, 
than Snowdon Moun- 
tain, or at least Snow- 
don Mountain so far as 
it appears in the annexed 
photograph, kindly lent 
to the writer by the auc- 
tioneers, Messrs. Edwin 
Fox and Bousfield. The 
estate, which is freehold, 
comprises about two 
thousand acres of the 
southern and western slopes, with the original 
hotel on the summit of the mountain. It is 
said to possess a large element of profitable 
industry in a slate quarry and other sources 
of mineral wealth. The bidding began with 
one of £5,000. But subsequent offers were 
by no means encouraging, and ultimately the 
property was “bought in.” ‘This was in No- 
vember, 1902. More recently the big “lot” 
was again offered, but still unsuccessfully. 
Speculators seemed to regard Snowdon as a 
white elephant—fortunately, perhaps, for those 
who love the great mountain for its own sake. 





SNOWDON, A MOUNTAIN WHICH WAS OFFERED AT AUCTION, BUT BOUGHT IN, 
From a Photograph, by permission of Messrs. Fox & Bousfleld. 
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The small 
house known as 
393 (formerly 
387), Commer- 
cial Road, Land- 
port, is, in itself, 
a quite common- 
place residence. 
But the fact that 
in its little front 
bedroom the 
great novelist, 
Charles Dickens, 
first saw the light 
invests it with un- 
usual interest. In 
the early years of 
Jast century the 
house was ten- 
anted by John 


Dickens, a clerk CHARLES DICKENS'S BIRTHPLACE, SOLD AT AUCTION FOR £1,125. that of the New- 


in the Navy Pay 
Office, who had married the sister of a fellow- 
clerk he had met at Somerset House. On 
February 7th, 1812, their second son, Charles 
John Haffham, was born. 

This house had for long been the property 
of the Pearce family, of Portsea, and the 
grandfather of Mr. Pearce (a Portsmouth 
solicitor) was the landlord of John Dickens, 
and is spoken of as the original of “ Mr. 
Micawber.” Among other articles in the 
possession of the Pearce family is the rent- 
book which proves the Dickens family’s 
occupation of the house in question. 

When, therefore, it became known that 
No. 393, Commercial Road, was about to be 
put up to auction, it 
was felt that the house 
should be acquired by 
Dickens’s native town. 
Accordingly, the Mayor 
of Portsmouth and 
Alderman Power were 
appointed to effect its 
purchase, provided this 
could be done at a 
reasonable price. The 
first bid of £400 was 
made by the mayor, 
and offers, which fol- 
lowed quickly, 
ran the price up to 
£900. From this 
point onwards the 
mayor found an oppo- 
nent in a local gentle- 
man, who eventually of- 
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- THE OLD BELL OF NEWGATE PRISON, WHICH, WITH THE 2 
fered A I, 100. But a FITTINGS OF THE CONDEMNED CELL, FETCHED £100. and things. 
























































strong feeling of 
resentment was 
manifested by 
those present; 
and when the 
mayor advanced 
the bidding to 
£1,125 he was 
not further op- 
posed. The house 
was knocked 
downto him amid 
loud applause. 
In conclusion, 
the writer may 
be pardoned for 
mentioning what 
was surely the 
weirdest auction 
sale on record 


gate relics. The 
incident is still fresh in public memory, and 
those who were present on the occasion will 
never forget what they saw and heard. Con- 
sidering that the present is an age of relic- 
hunting, the prices realized by the gruesome 
objects which came under the hammer were 
chiefly notable for their lowness. Thus the 
door of the condemned cell brought £13 ; 
the steps by which prisoners ascended 
the scaffold #1 12s.; the “very cupboard 
(according to the auctioneer) from which 
Dennis, the hangman in ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ 
used to fetch his keys,” £12 ros. ; and so on. 
The old bell fetched the record price. With 
the condemned cell fittings it was bought by 
Mme. Tussaud’s for 
£00. Cast in 1775 by 
Pack and Chapman, of 
London, it bore the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 





Ye people all who hear me 
ring, 

Be faithful to your God and 
King. 

Much more might be 
said respecting the memo- 
ries which are wakened 
by the tap of the auction- 
eer’s hammer. Enough 
has been written, how- 
ever, to prove that the 
intelligent frequenter of 
auction - rooms is pro- 
vided with liberal enter- 
tainment and an_ inti- 
mate knowledge of men 

















A Story FOR CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MAGIC IN EGYPT. 
OU know missionaries ? ” said 
Cyril, suddenly. 

“Yes,” said Anthea, who 
did not know a single one. 

“Well, they always take the 
savages beads and brandy, 
and stays and hats, and really useful things 

things the savages haven’t got, and never 
heard about. And the savages love them 
for their kind generousness, and give them 
pearls and shells and ivory and cassowaries. 
And that’s what we’ve got to do. Next 
time we go into the past we'll regularly 
fit out the expedition. You remember 
how the Babylonian Queen froze on to that 
pocket-book? Well, we'll take things like 
that, and offer them in exchange for a 
sight of the amulet.” 

“A sight of it’s not much good.” 

“No, silly. But don’t you see—when 
we've seen it we shall know where it is, and 
we can go and take it in the night when 
everybody is asleep.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be stealing, would it?” said 
Anthea, thoughtfully, “because it will be 
such an awfully long time ago when we 
do it.” 

The table was soon littered over with 
things which the children thought likely to 
interest the ancient Egyptians. Anthea 
brought dolls, puzzle blocks, a wooden tea- 





By E. NeEssit. 

service, a green leather case with “ Vécessatre” 
written on it in gold letters—Aunt Emma 
had once given it to Anthea, and it had then 
contained scissors, penknife, bodkin, stiletto, 
thimble, corkscrew, and glove-buttoner. The 
scissors, knife, and thimble and_ bodkin 
were, of course, lost, but the other things 
were there and as good as new. Cyril con- 
tributed lead soldiers, a cannon, a catapult, 
a tin-opener, a tie-clip, and a tennis-ball and 
a padlock—no key. Robert collected a 
candle (“I don’t suppose they ever saw a 
self-fitting paraffin one,” he said), a penny 
Japanese pin-tray, a rubber-stamp with his 
father’s name and address on it, and a piece 
of putty. 

Jane added a key-ring, the brass handle 
of a poker, a pot that had held cold cream, 
a smoked pearl button off her winter coat, 
and a key—no lock. 

“We can’t take all this rubbish,” said 
Robert, with some scorn. ‘“ We must just 
each choose one thing.” 

“ Look here, let’s each be blindfolded and 
reach out, and the first thing you touch you 
stick to,” said Cyril. 

This was done. 

Cyril touched the padlock. 

Anthea got the nécessazre. 

Robert clutched the candle. 

Jane picked up the tie-clip. 

“Tt’s not much,” she said. “I don’t 
believe ancient Egyptians wore ties.” 
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“ Never mind,” said Anthea. “I believe 
it’s luckier not to really choose. In the 
stories it’s always the thing the woodcutter’s 
son picks up in the forest and almost throws 
away because he thinks it’s no good that 
turns out to be the magic thing in the end—or 
else someone’s lost it and he is rewarded with 
the hand of the King’s daughter in mzctiage.” 

“T don’t want any hands in marriage, 
thank you,” said Cyril, firmly. 

“Nor yet me,” said Robert ; “it’s always 
the end of the adventures when it comes to 
the marriage hands.” 

“Are we ready ?” said Anthea. 

The psammead was coaxed into its bag. 

“T say,” said Cyril, suddenly, “ the amulet’s 
sure to be in a temple. Let’s just go among 
the common people, and try to work our- 
selves up by degrees. We might get 
taken on as temple assistants.” 

“Like beadles,” said Anthea, 
vergers.” 

“ Righto!” was the general rejoinder. 
The charm was held up. 
It grew big once again, 
and once again the warm, 
golden Eastern light 
glowed softly beyond it. 

As the children stepped 
through it loud and furious 
voices rang in their ears. 
They went suddenly from 
the quiet of Fitzroy Street 
dining-room into a very 
angry Eastern crowd, a 
crowd much too angry to 
notice them. The crowd 
was of men, women, and 
children. They were of 
all sorts of complexions, 
and pictures of them 
might have been coloured by 
any child with a shilling paint- 


"or 


The men wore very little clothing, for they 
were the working people, and the Egyptian 
boys and girls wore nothing at all, unless you 
count the little ornaments hung on chains 
round their necks and waists. 
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and beer, and a longer midday rest,” 
speaker went on. 
hungry, you are thirsty. 
wives and children are pining for food. 





A voice sounded above the other voices, 
and presently it was speaking in a silence. 

“Comrades and fellow-workers,” it said, 
and it was the voice of a tall, coppery-coloured 
man who had climbed into a chariot that 
had been stopped by the crowd. Its owner 
had bolted, muttering about calling the 
guards, and now the man spoke from it. 
“Comrades and fellow-workers, how long 
are we to endure the tyranny of our masters, 
who live in idleness and luxury on the fruits 
of our toil? They only give us a bare sub- 
sistence wage, and we labour all our lives to 
keep them in wanton luxury. Let us make 
an end of it. Let us take from them the 
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“‘iteT US STRIKE FOR MORE 
BREAD AND ONIONS AND BEER,’ 
THE SPEAKER WENT ON.” 


box. The colours that child land and the means of 
would have used for com- production, and run 
plexions would have been Egypt ourselves for our- 
yellow ochre, red ochre, light selves. Egypt for the 
red, sepia, and Indian ink. “ Egyptians !” 

But their faces were painted A roar of applause 
already—black eyebrows and answered him. 

lashes, and red lips. The “]T heard almost 
women wore a sort of pinafore every single word of 
with shoulder-straps, and loose draperies that,” whispered Robert, “in Hyde Park last 
wound round their heads and shoulders. Sunday!” 


“Let us strike for more bread and onions 
the 
“You are tired, you are 
You are poor, your 
The 
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barns of the rich are full to bursting with the 
corn we want, the corn our labour has grown. 
To the granaries ! ” 

“To the granaries!” cried half the crowd ; 
but another voice shouted clear above the 
tumult, ‘To Pharaoh! To the King! Let’s 
present a petition to the King!” 

For a moment the crowd swayed one way 
and another—first towards the granaries and 
then towards the palace. Then, with a rush 
like that of an imprisoned torrent suddenly 
set free, it surged along the street towards 
the palace, and the children were carried 
with it. Anthea found it difficult to keep 
the psammead from being squeezed very 
uncomfortably. 

The crowd swept through streets of 
dull-looking houses with few windows, very 
high up, across the market, where people 
were not buying but exchanging goods. In 
a momentary pause Robert saw a basket 


of onions exchanged for a hair-comb, and 
The 


five fish for a _ string of beads. 
people in the market seemed better 
off than those in the crowd ; 
they had finer clothes and more 
of them. ‘They were the kind of 
people who, here and now, would 
have lived at Brixton or Brockley. 
‘““What’s the 
trouble now?” a 
languid, large-eyed 
lady in a crimped, 
half-transparent 
linen dress, with 
her black hair very 
much braided and 


puffed out, asked Sie 
of a date-seller. Q Re 


“Oh, the work- as . 
ing men — discon- i 
tented as_ usual,” i 
the man answered. | 
“Listen to them. AY 
Anyone would 
think it mattered 


whether they had 
a little more or less = 
to eat. Dregs of 
society!” said the 
date-seller 
**Scum!’’ 
the lady. 
“And I’ve heard 
that before, too,” 
said Robert. 
At that 
ment the 
of the 


said 


mo- 
voice 
crowd 
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changed from anger to doubt, from doubt to 
fear. There were other voices shouting ; they 
shouted defiance and menace, and they came 
nearer very quickly. There was the rattle of 
wheels, with the pounding of hoofs. A voice 
shouted, “Guards!” 

“The guards ! the guards!” shouted another 
voice, and the crowd of workmen took up 
the cry, “The guards! Pharaoh’s guards !” 
And swaying a little once more the crowd 
hung for a moment as it were balanced. 
Then, as the trampling hoofs came nearer, the 
workmen fled, dispersed, up alleys and into 
the courts of houses, and the guards in their 
embossed leather chariots swept down the 
street at the gallop, their wheels clattering over 
the stones, and their dark-blue tunics blown 
open and back with the wind of their 
going. 

“So that riot’s over,” said the crimped 
linen-dressed lady. ‘That’s a blessing. And 
did you notice the captain? What a very 
handsome man he is, to be sure!” 
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“THE GUARDS IN THEIR EMBOSSED LEATHER CHARIOTS SWEPT DOWN THE STREE?. 
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The four children had taken advantage of 
the moment’s pause, before the crowd turned 
to fly, to edge themselves and drag each other 
into an arched doorway. 

Now they each drew a long breath and 
looked at the others. 

“We're well out of ¢ha?,” said Cyril. 

“Yes,” said Anthea; “but I do wish the 
poor men hadn’t been driven back before 
they could get to the King. He might have 
done something for them.” 

“Not if he was the one in the Bible he 
wouldn’t,” said Jane. “He had a_ hard 
heart.” 

“Ah, that was the Moses one,” Anthea 


explained. “The Joseph one was quite 
different. I should like to see Pharaoh’s 
house I wonder whether it’s like the 


Egyptian Court in the Crystal Palace ?” 

“T thought we decided to try to get taken 
on in a temple ?” said Cyril, in injured tones. 

“Yes ; but we’ve got to get to know some- 
one first. Couldn’t we make friends with a 
temple door-keeper ? We might give him the 
padlock or something. I wonder which are 
temples and which are palaces,” added Robert, 
glancing across the market-place to where an 
enormous gateway with huge side buildings 
towered towards the sky. ‘To right and left 
of it were other buildings only a little less 
magnificent. 

“Did you wish to find the temple of 
Amen-R4 ?” asked a soft voice behind them, 
“orthe temple of Mut? or the temple of 
Khonsu ?” 

They turned to find beside them a young 
man. He was shaved clean from head to 
foot, and on his feet were light papyrus 
sandals. He was clothed in a linen tunic of 
white, embroidered heavily. He was gay 
with anklets, bracelets, armlets of gold, richly 
inlaid. He wore a big ring on his finger and 
he had a short jacket of gold embroidery, 
something like the Zouave soldiers wear, and 
on his neck was a gold collar with many 
amulets hanging from it. But among the 
amulets the children could none like 
theirs. 

“Tt doesn’t matter which temple,” 
Cyril, frankly. 

“Tell me your mission,” said the young 
man. “I am a divine father of the temple 
of Amen-Ra, and perhaps I can help you.” 

“ Well,” said Cyril, “ we’ve come from the 
great empire on which the sun never sets.” 

“1 thought somehow that you’d come from 
some odd, out-of-the-way spot,” said the priest, 
with courtesy. 

“And we've seen a good many palaces. 


see 


said 
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We thought we should like to see a temple 
for a change,” said Robert. 

“Have you brought gifts to the temple?” 
asked the priest, cautiously. 

“We have got some gifts,” said Cyril, with 


equal caution. “You see, there’s magic 
mixed up in it. So we can’t tell you every- 
thing. But we don’t want to give our gifts 
for nothing.” 

“ Beware how you insult the god,” said the 
priest, sternly. “I also can do magic. I 
can make a waxen image of you, and I can 
say words which, as the wax image melts 
before the fire, will make you dwindle away 
and at last perish miserably.” 

“Pooh!” said Cyril, stoutly, 
nothing. J can make fre itself!” 

“T should like to see you do it,” said the 
priest, unbelievingly. 

“Well, you shall,” said Cyril; “ nothing 
easier. Just stand close round me.” 

* Do you need no preparation—no fasting, 
no incantations?” The priest’s tone was 
incredulous. 

“The incantation’s quite short,” said Cyril, 
taking the hint, “and as for fasting, it’s not 
needed in my sort of magic. Hey, presto 
Union Jack, printing press, gunpowder, Rule 
Britannia, come, Fire, at the end of this little 
stick !” 

He had pulled a match from his pocket, 
and as he ended the incantation, which con 
tain’ 1 no words that it seemed likely the 
Egyptian had ever heard, he stooped and 
struck the match on his boot. He stood up, 
shielding the flame with one hand. 

“See?” he said, with modest 
“ Here, take it into your hand.” 

“No, thank you,” said the priest, swiftly 
backing. ‘Can you do that again?” 

“Toe 

“Then come with me to the great double 
house of Pharaoh. He loves good magic, 
and he will raise you to honour and glory. 
There’s no need of secrets between initiates,” 
he went on, confidentially. “The fact is, I 
am out of favour at present owing to a little 
matter of failure of prophecy. I told him a 
beautiful princess would be sent to him from 
Syria, and lo! a woman thirty years old 
arrived. But she was a beautiful woman not 
so long ago. Time is only a mode of thought, 
you know.” 

The children thrilled to the familiar words. 

“So you know that too, do you?” said 
Cyril. 

“Tt is part of the mystery of all magic, is 
it not?” said the priest. “ Now, if I bring 
you to Pharaoh, the little unpleasantness I 
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pride. 
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*** NO, THANK YOU,’ SAID THE PRIEST, SWIFTLY BACKING.’ 


spoke of will be forgotten. And I will ask 
Pharaoh, the Great House, Son of the Sun 
and Lord of the South and North, to decree 
that you shall lodge in the temple. Then 
you can have a good look round and teach 
me your magic, and I will teach you mine.” 

This idea seemed good—at least it was 
better than any other which at that moment 
occurred to anybody, so they followed the 
priest through the city. 

The streets were very narrow and dirty. 
The best houses, the priest explained, were 
built within walls twenty to twenty-five feet 
high, and such windows as showed in the 
walls were very high up. The tops of palm 
trees showed above the walls. The poor 
people’s houses were little square huts with 
a door and two windows, and smoke coming 
out of a hole in the back. 

The huts were roofed with palm branches, 
and everywhere there were chickens and 
goats and little naked children kicking about 
in the yellow dust. On one roof was a goat, 
which had climbed up and was eating the dry 
palm leaves with snorts and head-tossings of 
delight. Over every house door was some 
sort of figure or shape. 

“ Amulets,” the priest explained, “to keep 
off the evil eye.” 

The palace was much more magnificent 
than anything they had yet seen that day, 
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though it would have 
made but a poor show 
beside that of the Baby- 
lonian King. They came 
to it through a great 
square pillared doorway 
of sandstone that stood 
in a high brick wall. The 
shut doors were of mas- 
sive cedar, with bronze 
hinges, and were studded 
with big bronze nails. At 
the side was a little door 
and a wicket - gate, and 
through this the priest led 
the children. He seemed 
to know a word that made 
the sentries make way 
for him. 

Inside was a garden, 
planted with hundreds of 
different kinds of trees 
and flowering shrubs, a 
lake full of fish, with blue 
lotus flowers at the mar- 
gin, and ducks swimming 
about cheerfully. 

“The guard chamber, 
the store-houses, the Queen’s house,” said 
the priest, pointing them out. 





They passed through open courtyards, 
paved with flat stones, and the priest 
whispered to a guard at a great inner 
gate. 

“We are fortunate,” he said to the 
children. “Pharaoh is even now in the 


Court of Honour. Now, don’t forget to be 
overcome with respect and admiration. It 
won't do any harm if you fall flat on your 
faces. And whatever you do, don’t speak 
till you’re spoken to.” 

“There used to be that rule in our 
country,” said Robert, “when my father was 
a little boy.” 

At the outer end of the great hall a crowd 
of people were arguing with, and even 
shoving, the guards, who seemed not to let 
anyone through unless they were bribed to 
do it. The children heard several promises 
of the utmost richness, and wondered whether 
they would ever be kept. 

All round the hall were pillars of painted 
wood. The roof was of cedar, gorgeously 
inlaid. About half-way up the hall was a 
wide, shallow step that went right across the 
hall ; then, a little farther on, another—and 
then a steep flight of narrower steps leading 
right up to the throne on which Pharaoh sat. 
He sat there very splendid, his red and white 
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crown on his head and his sceptre in his hand. 
The throne had a canopy of wood and wooden 
pillars painted in bright colours. On a low, 
broad bench that ran all round the hall sat 
the friends, relatives, and courtiers of the 
King, leaning on richly-covered cushions. 
The priest led the children up the steps 
till they all stood before the throne; and 
then, suddenly, he fell on his face with hands 
outstretched. The children did the same. 
“Raise them,” 
said the voice 
of Pharaoh, 
“that they may 
speak to me.” 
The officers 
of the King’s 
household 
raised them. 
“Who are 
these extra- 
ordinary 
strangers?” 
Pharaoh asked, 
and added very 
crossly, “ And 
what do you 
mean, Rekh- 
mara, by daring 
to come into 
my presence 
while your in 
nocence is not 
established ?” 
“QO great pon 
King,” said the 





young priest, 
“you are the 
very image of 
Ra and the 
likeness of his 
son Horus in 
every respect. You know 
the thoughts of the hearts f 
of the gods and of men, fl 
and you have divined \" 
that these strangers are WR 
the children of the 
country of the vile and 
conquered Kings of the 
empire where ine sun 
never sets. They know 
a magic not known to 
the Egyptians. And they 
come with gifts in their hands as tribute 
to Pharaoh, in whose heart is the wisdom of 
the gods, and on his lips their truth.” 

“ That is all very well,” said Pharaoh, “ but 
where are the gifts?” 
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“* PHARAOH EXAMINED ALL THE THINGS WITH GREAT 


The children, bowing as well as they could 

in their embarrassment at finding themselves 
the centre of interest in a circle more grand, 
more golden, and more highly coloured than 
they could have imagined possible, pulled 
out the padlock, the #écessaire, and the tie- 
clip. “But it’s not tribute all the same,” 
Cyril muttered. “England doesn’t pay 
tribute !” 
Pharaoh examined all the things with great 
interest when 
the chief of his 
household had 
taken them up 
tohim. “ Deliver 
them to the 
Keeper of the 
Treasury,” he 
said to one near 
him. And to 
the children he 
said :— 

“A small 
tribute, truly, 
but strange and 
not without 
worth. And the 
magic, O Rekh- 
mara ?” 

“These  un- 
worthy sons of 
a conquered 
nation “i 
began Rekh- 
mara. 

“Nothing of 
the kind,” Cyril 
whispered, 
angrily. 


—— of a 
vile and con- 
quered nation 


can make fire 
to sprizg from 
dry wood — in 
the sight of 
all.” 

“IT should 
like to see them 
do it,” said 
Pharaoh, just 
as the priest 
had done. 

So Cyril, 
without any more ado, did it. 

“Do more magi¢,” said the King, with 
simple appreciation. ; 

“He cannot do any more magic,” said 
Anthea, suddenly, and all eyes were turned 
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on her, “because of the voice of the free 
people who are shouting for bread and onions 
and beer and a long midday rest. If the 
people had what they wanted, he could do 
more. 

“A rude-spoken girl,” said Pharaoh. 
“Give the dogs what they want,” he said, 
without turning his head. “Let them have 
their rest and their extra rations. There are 
plenty of slaves to work.” 

A richly-dressed official hurried out. 

“You will be the idol of the people,” 
Rekh-mara whispered, joyously ; “the temple 
of Amen will not contain their offerings.” 

Cyril struck another match, and all the 
Court was overwhelmed with delight and 
wonder. And when Cyril took the candle 
from his pocket and lighted it with the 
match, and then held the burning candle up 
before the King, the enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. 

“QO greatest of all, before whom sun and 
moon and stars bow down,” said Rekh-mara, 
insinuatingly, “am I pardoned? Is my 
innocence made plain ?” 

“ As plain as it ever will be, I dare say,” 
said Pharaoh, shortly. ‘“ Get along with you. 
You are pardoned. Go in peace.” The 
priest went, with lightning swiftness. 

“And what,” said the King, suddenly, “is 
it that moves in that sack? Show me, O 
strangers.” 

There was nothing for it but to show the 
psammead. 

“‘ Seize that monkey,” said Pharaoh, care- 
lessly ; “it will be anice little novelty for my 
wild beast collection.” 

And instantly, the entreaties of the children 
availing as little as the bites of the psam- 
mead, though both bites and entreaties were 
fervent, it was carried away from before their 
cyes. 

“Oh, do be careful!” cried Anthea; “at 
least keep it dry! Keep it in its sacred 
house !” 

She held up the embroidered bag. 

“It’s a magic creature,” cried Robert ; 
“it’s simply priceless.” 

“You've no right to take it away,” cried 
Jane, incautiously ; “it’s a shame—a bare- 
faced robbery, that’s what it is.” 

There was an awful silence. Then Pharaoh 
spoke. 

“Take the sacred house of the beast from 
them,” he said, “and imprison all. ‘To-night 
ifter supper it may be our pleasure to see 
more magic. Guard them well, and do not 
torture themi—yet !” 

“Oh, dear,” sobbed Jane, as they were led 
Vol. xxxi.—15. 


away, “I knew exactly what it would be! 
Oh, I wish you hadn’t !” 

“Shut up, silly,” said Cyril. “You know 
you would come to Egypt. It was your own 
idea entirely. Shut up. It'll be all right.” 

“T thought we should play ball with 
Queens,” sobbed Jane; “and now every- 
thing’s going to be perfectly horrid.” 

The room they were shut up in was a 
room, and not a dungeon, as the elder ones 
had feared. That, as Anthea said, was one 
comfort. There were paintings on the wall 
that at any other time would have been most 
interesting. And a sort of low couch, and 
chairs. 

When they were alone Jane breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

“Now we can get home all right!” she 
said. 

“ And leave the psammead ?” said Anthea, 
reproachfully. 

“Wait a sec. I’ve got an idea,” cried 
Cyril. He pondered for a few moments. 
Then he began hammering on the heavy 
cedar door. It opened, and a guard put in 
his head. 

“Stop that row,” he said, sternly, “ or—-—” 

“Look here,” Cyril interrupted, “ it’s very 
dull for you just doing nothing but guard us. 
Wouldn’t you like to see some magic? We're 
not too proud to do it for you—wouldn’t you 
like to see it ?” 

“I don’t mind if I do,” said the guard. 

“ Well, then, you get us that monkey of ours 
that was taken away, and we’ll show you.” 

“* How do I know you're not making game 
of me?” asked the soldier. “Shouldn’t 
wonder if you only wanted to get the creature 
so as to set iton to me. I dare say its teeth 
and claws are poisonous.” 

“Well, look here,” said Robert. “You 
see we've got nothing with us? You just 
shut the door, and open it again in five 
minutes, and we'll have got a magic —oh, I 
don’t know—a magic flower in a pot for 
you.” 

“If you can do that, you can do any- 
thing,” said the soldier, and he went out and 
barred the door. 

Then, of course, they held up the amulet, 
walked home through it, and came back with 
a scarlet geranium in full flower, from the 
staircase window of the Fitzroy Street house. 

“Well,” said the soldier, when he came 
in, “I really am surprised ! ” 

“We can do much more wonderful things 
than that—oh, ever so much,” said Anthea, 
persuasively, “if we only have our monkey. 
And here’s two pence for yourself.” 
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The soldier looked at the two pence. 

“ What’s this?” he said. 

Robert explained how much simpler it was 
to pay money for things than to exchange 
them, as the people were doing in the market. 
Later on the 
soldier gave the 
coins to his 
captain, who, 
later still, 
showed them to 
Pharaoh, who, 
of course, kept 


them, and was 
much struck 
with the idea. 


That was really 
how coins first 
came to be used 
in Egypt. You 
will not believe 
this, I dare say ; 
but really, if you 
believe the rest 
of the story, I 
don’t see why 
you shouldn’t 
believe this as 
well. 

“T say,” said 
Anthea, worried 
by a sudden 
thought, “I 
suppose it'll be 
all right about 
those workmen? 
The King won't 
go back on “h 
what he said 
about them just 
because he’s 
angry with us ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the soldier ; “you see, he’s 
rather afraid of magic. He'll keep to his 
word right enough.” 

“Then ¢Aa?’s all right,” said Robert ; and 
Anthea said, softly and coaxingly : 

“Ah, do get us the monkey, and then 
you'll see some lovely magic. Do—there’s 
a nice, kind soldier.” 

‘I don’t know where they've put your 
precious monkey, but if I can get another 
chap to take on my duty here I'll see what I 
can do,” he said, grudgingly, and went out. 

“Do you mean,” said Robert, “that we're 
going off without even /¢rying for the 
amulet ?” 

“IT really think we'd better,” 
tremulously. 
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‘WELL,’ SAID THE SOLDIER, WHEN HE CAME IN, ‘I REALLY AM 
SURPRISED ! . 
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“ Of course, the amulet’s here somewhere, 
or our half wouldn’t have brought us here. I 
do wish we could find it. 
don’t know any rea/ magic. 
find out. 


It is a pity we 
Then we could 
I do wonder where it is—exactly.” 
If they had only 
known it, the amulet 
was very near them. 
It hung round the 
neck of someone, 
and that someone 
was watching them 
through a chink 
high up in the wall, 
specially devised for 
watching people 
who were impri- 
soned. But they 
did xot know. 
There was nearly 
an hour of anxious 
waiting. They tried 
to take an in- 
terest in one 
picture on the 
wall, a picture 
of harpers play- 
ing very odd 
harps and 
women dancing 
at a feast. They 
examined the 
painted plaster 


floor, and the 
chairs, which 
were of white 
painted wood 
with coloured 
stripes at in- 
tervals. 


But the time 
went slowly, and 
everyone had time to think of how Pharaoh 
had said : “ Don’t torture them—yed.” 

“If the worst comes to the worst,” said 
Cyril, “we must just bunk and leave the 
psammead. I believe it can take care of 
itself well enough. They won't kill it or 
hurt it when they find it can speak and give 
wishes. ‘They'll build it a temple, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

‘I couldn't bear to go without it,” said 
Anthea, “and Pharaoh said ‘after supper’ ; 
that won’t be just yet. And the soldier was 
curious. I’m sure we're all right for the 
present.” 

All the same, the sound of the door being 
unbarred seemed one of the prettiest sounds 
possible. 
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“Suppose he hasn’t got the psammead ?” 
whispered Jane. 

But that doubt was set at rest by the 
psammead itself, for almost before the door 
was open it sprang through the chink of it 
into Anthea’s arms, shivering and hunching 
up its fur. 

“Here’s its fancy overcoat,” said the 
soldier, holding out the bag, into which the 
psammead immediately crept. 

““ Now,” said Cyril, “ what would you like 
us todo? Anything you'd like us to get for 
you?” 

“If you can get a strange flower blooming 
in an earthenware vase you can get anything, 
I suppose,” he said. “Why not get me two 
men’s loads of jewels from the King’s treasury? 
That’s what I’ve always wished for.” 

At the word “wish” the children knew 
that the psammead would 
attend to ¢hat bit of magic. It 
did ; and the floor was littered 
with a spreading heap of gold 
and precious stones. 

“Any other little trick ?” 
asked Cyril, loftily. “‘ Shall we 
become invisible? Vanish?” 

“Yes, if you like,” said the 
soldier, “but not through the 
door, you don’t.” 

He closed it carefully and 
set his broad Egyptian back 
against it. 

“No, no!” cried a 
high up among 
the tops of the 
tall wooden pil- 
lars that stood 
against the wall. 
There was a 
sound of 
moving 


voice 


some- 
one 
above. 

The soldier 
was as much sur- 
prised as any- 
body. 

“ That’s magic, 
if you like,” he 
said. 

And then Jane 43 1S a» 
held up the 77 | Tlife 
amulet, uttering 


AMULET. 
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the word of power. At the sound of it, 
and at the sight of the amulet growing 
into the great arch, the soldier fell fiat on 
his face among the jewels with a cry of 
awe and terror. 

The children went through the arch with 
a quickness born of long practice, But Jane 
stayed in the middle of the arch and looked 
back. 

The others, standing on the dining-room 
carpet in Fitzroy Street, turned and saw her 
still in the arch. ‘ Someone’s holding her,” 
cried Cyril ; “ we must go back.” 

But they pulled at Jane’s hands just to see 
if she would come, and of course she did 
come. 

Then the arch was little again, and there 
they all were ! 

“Oh, I do wish you hadn’t!” Jane said, 
crossly. “It 
was so interest- 
ing. The priest 
had come in and 
he was_ kicking 
the soldier, and 
telling him he’d 

\ done it now 
and they must 
take the jewels 
and flee for their 
lives.’ 

“And did 
they?” 

‘*T don’t 
know. You in- 
terfered,” said 
Jane, ungrate- 
fully “I should 
have liked to 
see the last of 
A it.” 
re As a matter 

of fact, none of 
; them had seen 
A vce the last of it 
; if by “it” Jane 
meant the 
adventure of the 
priest and the 
soldier and the 
magic the child- 
ren had seen in 
Egypt. 


ei) 










“THE SOLDIER FELL FLAT ON HIS FACE AMONG THE JEWELS,” 


(Zo be continued.) 








Curtostities. 


Copyright, 1906, by George Newnes, Limited. 


(We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. | 





AN ARTISTIC CHESS-BOARD. 

‘*This is the photograph of a chess-board, each 
white square of which is a water-colour drawing. 
The board is eighteen inches square, and covered by 
a piece of thick plate glass, bevelled at the edges. 
The work was executed by myself when I had 
more time and patience than I have now.” Mr. 
C. Dewett, 24, Chestnut Road, Plumstead, S. E. 


A SOVEREICN IN A 
POTATO. 

** Some time ago the 
daughter of Mr. G. 
Clark, foreman fitter 
for Messrs. S. Pear- 
son and Son, Lid., 
contractors for the new 
dock at Seaham, who 
lives in Sophia Street, 
Seaham Harbour, was 
peeling a potato, when 
she came to what 
seemed to be a bad 
portion. Judge of her 
astonishment when, as 





she screwed round the knife, she 
turned a sovereign out of the inno- 
cent-looking tuber. The mystery 
is, how did it get there ?”—Mr. 
F. A. Clark, 7> Sophia St., Sea- 
ham Harbour, near Sunderland. 


CURIOUS MARRIAGE 
PROPOSAL. 

**I send you herewith a novel 
marriage proposal. The picture 
enclosed is taken off a mother- 
o’-pearl shell sent with some thou- 
sands of others, for sale in Lon- 
don, by the pearler, who wrote 
the inscription in far - away 
Broome, W.A. Wishing to spare 
the would-be Benedict from a 


deluge of letters, the initials are not shown in the 
picture sent you; but for the information of any 
lady answering the description on the shell, who 
would like to share his lot, I .may add_ that 
Broome is a small place, and with a copy of the 
picture herewith it would not require the assistance 





of Scotland Yard to locate the pearler. The rough 
impression of a woman’s head can be noticed in the 
centre of the shell.”—Mr. Harold C. White, 8, 
Wickham Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


A BUTTER PICTURE. 

‘*This is a picture, but one of the oddest ever 
made, for it is composed almost entirely of butter. 
The floor on which the girl sits is of butter, as well as 
the figures of the girl, the cow, and the cat. Only 
the milk-can and the grain in the mouth of the 
cow are made of other material: To preserve 


this picture it had to be enclosed in a case of 


thick glass through which passed cold-air pipes to 
keep the butter from melting, so it may be 
called a frozen picture.” Mr. D. A, Willey, 
30, Porter Building, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
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WHAT SUGGESTED THE “WILLOW PATTERN.” 

‘** Here is a photograph which represents a Chinese 
tea-house in the city of Shanghai, and is called by the 
Chinese themselves ‘Woo Sing Ding.’ It is of 
special interest on account of its being the original 
tea-house which suggested the idea of the ‘ Willow 


9 










Pattern’ crockery so much used and known all over 
the world.”—Mr. Leonard B. Lawton, Hotel Metro- 
pole, Shanghai, China. 





A NOVEL FANCY DRESS. 

**T send you a photograph of a novelty in fancy 
dress costume, ‘ A Grandfather’s Clock,’ with Youth 
and Old Age in the grip of ‘Time.’ It will be 
noticed that ‘ Father Time’ has taken up his position 
pro tem. inside the 
case of a complete 
*‘Grandfather’s 
Clock,’ and chained 
to him are Youth and 
Old Age, represented 
by the two daughters 
of the inventor, aged 
twelve and thirteen 
years respectively. 
On the back of the 
clock case was ‘ Time 
changeth all things.’ 
This novelty was 
awarded the first 
prizes at both the 
afternoon and even- 
ing parades of the 
Aldershot Carnival.” 

Mr. P. Roskilly, 
120, Grosvenor 
Road, Aldershot. 
Photo. by Gale and 
Polden, Ltd. 

A “ FARMERS’ 

FRIGHT'NER.” 

‘*The photograph 
I send you is of a 
peculiar notice-board , 
which stands by the 


side of a footpath 
not very far from 
Cowden, Kent. I 
have passed this 
board several times 
since the photo. was 
taken, and as I have 
not yet seen this 
‘creeping’ some- 
thing (which ress 
wild) I presume it 
to be a ‘ farmers’ 
fright’ner.’” — Mr. 
H. Wells, 53, 
London Road, West 
Croydon. 


BOOTS FOR DOGS. 
** It will be seen 
that the dog in the 





photograph is wearing boots, and a muzzle consisting 
of an old jam-tin with air-holes punched in it. It is no 
uncommon sight to see dogs Lelonging to drovers and 


to swagmen come into the ‘ back block’ towns rigged 











up in this way, Their 
boots are made of 
hide, and are quite 
necessary to protect 
the dogs’ feet from 
‘ bindiars’ (a kind of 
prickly burr) and 
‘grass seed,’ as they 
often have to travel 
long distances daily. 
The jam-tin muzzle 
is put on as they get 
near a town to pre- 
vent the dog taking 
the poisoned baits 
which are frequently 
laid about for dingoes 
and other pests. 
Many of the drovers 
and swagmen have 
really good dogs, and 
take every care of 
them. The dog in 
the photo. is the pro- 
perty of Mr. Max 
Sélling, of Moree.” 
Mr. Kenneth 
J. Young, Surveyor, 
Moree, N.S.W. 
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A HALL-STAND OF REELS. 

**T send you a photograph of a hall-stand which I 
have made of empty cotton and silk 
stand measures seven feet high, three feet wide, and 
thirteen inches from back to front. It is composed 
of three thousand reels, which are of great variety, 


reels. 


j 
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the average measurement of each reel being an inch 
and an eighth in length. It took me about 
four thousand five hundred hours to*complete the 
which and a half hours to each 
reel. I have stained and polished it ‘ Chippendale,’ 
and cari safely say that it looks a beautiful piece of 
furniture. The stand is not supported by any frame- 
work whatever, either iron or wood; it is made 
entirely of empty and is as strong as any 
ordinary hall-stand, being quite as much as one man 
The empty reels I collected from dress- 
district. I am a cabinet-maker by 


stand, averages one 


reels, 


can 
makers in my 


move. 


trade, and am at present busily engaged in making 
two hall chairs to match the stand.’—Mr. Arthur 
Smith, 11, Eaton Road, Off Washway Road, Sale, 
Cheshire. Photo. by Mr. E. M. Smith. 

CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 


‘A steady hand and a keen eye are essentials for 
a feat of this description, and the builder must be 
prepared for numerous exasperating failures, which 
are apt to occur even while the focusing for the pro- 
jected picture is being arranged. At one attempt, 
‘ust as the plate was being exposed, an inquisitive fly 
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alighted on the apex of 
the sugary pyramid, and, 
whether it was the con- 
cussion of its numerous 
feet or a fault in the 
structure, the fact re- 
mains, the pile sank into 
a ruined heap. Thirteen 
lumps were employed in 
the erection, and the 
writer has satisfied him- 
self that the addition of 
another lump is an im- 
possibility. The sugar 
was not selected, and the 
pieces came haphazard 
fromthebowl surrounding 
the pyramid. The photo. 
taken by Mr. C. A. 
Landon, 17A, Radbourne 
Road, Clapham Park.” 


was 


“ JAPANNED” 
ENGLISH. 

** The curious circular 
which I send you should 
amuse some of your readers. Our friends, the Japs, are 
very willing to learn our language, but their efforts 
are sometimes as unsuccessful as they are amusing. 
The wording ofthe circular speaks for itself.”—Mr. 
A. S. Tuxford, 10, D’Aguilar Street, Hong-Kong. 


CIRCULAR 


“JAPANESE CONJURATION” 


This is called “Wonderful 








Art of Tran Substantiation” 


which is famous in the World but | 


ithis is the first time to play in| 


Hongkong. -- . + 


The play aresuch as A gentleman coming out and conver- 
ting himself like 
sparrows flying about, a dog into a rabbit and a cat, and a curious 
picture of man smoking cigar into the man’s mouth and cigar 
having smoke to come out 


a skeleton in a mimute, a lantern ito a cage of 


There are sti]] many carious arts 


| which we can't write all in this paper 


Play at House No. 137, Des Voeax Road 
Central. 

Day time 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. every day, 

Night time 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. and 9 p.m. to 11 p.m. 





every night. 
ist class day time......... -70 cents 
Qna . >  Cninmine Gubbeenendchienitendetnaenal 50 
Srd ,, i. > ‘seianienaaataweneemeveiiiell 30 i 
a GE is wen ae Pe $1.00 
2nd ,, o os sanscereunieeten pubaenenene sescesseesti 70 cents 
Srd_ ,, n sp Stpumeethlle ~deaheeontneutiatemnidiial 40 , 


Small boy oe half price. 
ck. LOL AL 
Comencing on the ROth Septewshar 7905. 


BUT HO SZE YEE WUC, | 
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area! = ne chan cl 
“LA RAGGIOLE,” COMBING THE 


A YORKSHIRE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


BLOOM, WATERING, 


‘This pretty series of photographs represents a specimen of a show chrysanthemum to the com- 
Yorkshire terrier posing as a chrysanthemum, which mittee of a local Chrysanthemum Society, who, 
without exception, were completely deceived, pro- 


gradually evinces unmistakable signs of animal life 
nouncing it an almost. perfect bloom! It might 


and spirits. In the first three the body of the dog is 
enveloped in the curtain which forms the background. also interest THE STRAND readers to know that, 
was originally printed merely in arranging the four tableaux, my wife and I 
myself and friends, the name, spent about three hours, and nearly exhausted our 
, the dog’s combined stock of patience.” — Mr. E. Harrison, 
Langley Villa, Birby Street, Stapleford. 


rhe wording beneat! 
for the amusemen 

‘ La Raggiole,’ being derived from ‘ Re 
name. The first photo. was submitted as a 


figure’s downward course became well defined in a 
broad streak on the negative.” Mr. Robert Allsopp, 
Jun., 194, Kingwood Roa’, Fulham. The photographs 
were taken by Mr. C. Zambra. 





DIVING IN FLAMES. 

**T send you photographs of a sensational 
dive accomplished by Frank Burley at the 
Nottingham Exhibition. The diver uses 
petrol for the purpose, and he is ‘ ignited’ 
by one of his_assistants just before taking 
the leap. The second photograph was, of 
cour taken at night, and the burning 
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HOW TO MAKE DOGS OUT OF 
STRING OR PAPER. 

**Some very amusing dogs can 
be made in the following way from 
pieces of string or tissue paper. 
Take a piece of thin string, about 
nine inches in length (that which 
the grocer ties round the packets 
of tea, and such like, is the best), 
and twist it up as tight as ‘possible by holding 
one end between the teeth and the other end 
with the fingers. Now double the string, and 
it will be found that each half will twist round 
the other, but not so tight as it should be, so it 
should be twisted again as much as possible. The 
whole secret of the making of a string dog really lies 
in the twisting of the string before being doubled, as 
explained above. If you try and twist a piece of 
string when doubled without having previously 
twisted it up tightly you will find that it will come 
unwound again almost directly. When the string 
has been doubled and twisted round in the proper 
manner it appears as in Fig. t. The next thing to 
be done is to pull the string out as indicated in 





| 

















FIG. 1. 
- * 
FIG. 2 
| ope: 
| 
} 
FIG. > 
X A } 
FIG. 4. 
lh ee eat == 
} FIG. 5 | 
| FIG. 6. 
Fig. 2. (This is best done by the aid of a 


pin.) After having pulled the string apart, as shown 
in Fig. 2, the two pieces of string pulled out (and 
marked 1 and 2) should themselves be twisted round 


tightly. It will be found that they have an inclina- 
tion to twist round without aid. The dog’s head 


and ears have now been made. Now commence to 
pull out the string in a similar fashion as shown in 
Fig. 3, and twist round again as. before, and the fore 
legs will be completed. For making the fore legs 
the string should be pulled out where marked A in 
Fig. 2. The hind legs and tail are now treated in 
exactly the same manner as the fore legs were made, 
only the string should be pulled out where marked 
B in Fig. 2. When the hind legs are completed the 
inch or so of string over represents the tail, and the 
dog is now completed, as shown in Fig. 4. If the 
tail is considered to be too long it may be shortened 
with a pair of scissors. The illustrations shown 
above (of the string dogs only) represent the 
dogs in the various stages and completed. Now, 
to make the dogs out of paper, only thin, strong 
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tissue should be used. The paper required should 
be about nine inches in length and half an inch in 
width. Twist the paper fairly tightly, as shown in 
Fig. 5, and then twist it very tightly, as in Fig. 6. 
Now double it and twist again, and deal with in the 
same manner as with the string.” —Mr. F. Maudling, 
5, Lawn Crescent, Kew Gardens, S. W. 


THE MARVELS OF THE NAUTILUS SHELL. 

** Below is a photograph of half a nautilus shell. 
These sections are very difficult to make, and five or 
six shells are spoilt ere one is satisfactorily cut. 
Hence, while a nautilus shell may be bought for 
three or four shillings, one cut into halves is worth 
from one pound to thirty shillings. The section 
shows well the curious arrangement of the shell, and 
how, as it grows, the mollusc keeps adding one 
watertight partition after another. The tube con- 
necting these is filled with living matter, and its 
existence is thought to keep the unoccupied portions 
of the shell healthy and free from decay. The old 
notion was that this tube enabled the nautilus to fill 
or empty its many compartments at will, and thus 
rise or sink in the water like a submarine. Despite 
its attractions, this story must be discarded as a 
‘happy fiction’ by those who wish to discover ‘ the 
truth and nothing but the truth’ about Nature. The 
nautilus spends most of its life at the bottom of the 
sea, in deep water. It occasionally appears on the 
surface, and, when it does so, there can be no doubt 
that it feels its shell to be all the lighter for its many 
air chambers. But the said chambers are never filled 
with water, so when the creature desires to return to 
its native sea-bed it has to rely upon its own efforts and 
the law of gravitation—in other words, to swim down.” 
—Mr. Percy Collins, The Hatherley Rooms, Reading. 





























“THE BRIDE'S TOILET.” By M. JULES LEFEBVRE. 
From a Photo. by Braun, Cléments & Co., Paris. 
SELECTED By THE Artist AS HIS Best PicTuRE, 


(See fage 128.) 





